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PREFACE 


Tue classical voluine of Dr. W. B. Carpenter, written 
in conjunction with Professors Kitchen Parker and 
Rupert Jones, is still an exceedingly valuable book 
for workers in this special branch of study, for it 
contains the pioneer work of those authors on the 
morphology and microscopic shell structure of 
Foraminifera.| The monographs of Drs. W. C. 
Williamson” and H. B. Brady ® are also indispensable 
as works of reference. But these and others more 
recently published are voluminous and not always 
easily accessible to the student; whilst the increas- 
ingly large number of smaller works on the subject, 
written by Continental, English, and other authors, 
which have from time to time appeared in the 
various publications of Scientific Societies and in 
periodicals and journals, are quite outside the scope 
of the general student’s reading.' 

1 Introduction to the Study of the Foramuufera. Ray Society 
publication. London, 1862. 

2 The Recent Foraminifera of Great Britain. Ray Society’s publica- 
tion. London, 1858. 

3 Report on the Foraminifera: H.M.S. ‘ Challenger, Zoology, 
vol. ix. 1884. 

* Yor the literature on Ioraniinifera to 1888 consult C. D. Sherborn’s 


Bibliography of the Foraminifera, London, 1888, and the supplementa! 
work, to 1898, by Paul Tutkowski, Cracow, 1898. 
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Of late years also much attention has been 
directed to the elucidation of the life history of the 
Foraminifera and other groups of the Protozoa, 
whilst fresh discoveries concerning the geographical 
distribution of the fossil Foraminifera and their range 
in time have served to make our knowledge of this 
group more complete, and in some cases have 
disturbed the generally accepted ideas about the 
early, if not the actual primeval, forms of these per- 
sistent types of animal life. 

With a view, therefore, of meeting a demand 
which has arisen for a concise account of the 
Foraminifera, suited to the requirements of the 
student of Natural History and Paleontology, the 
following pages have been written. 

For friendly criticism of the earlier chapters of 
this book, and for valuable advice, I am much 
indebted to Professor G. B. Howes, LL.D., F.R.S. I 
also take this as a fitting opportunity for expressing 
my thanks to Professor J. W. Judd, C.B., LL.D., 
F.R.S., for the facilities granted from time to time, 
in the laboratory of the Royal College of Science, for 
working out and recording observations on various 
deposits, fossil and recent, without which some 
sections of this book would have been incomplete. 


F, CHAPMAN. 
January 1902. 
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THER FORAMINIFHRA 


CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS ON THE NATURE AND OCCURRENCE 
OF FORAMINIFERA—IMPORTANCE OF THEIR STUDY TO THE 
ZOOLOGIST AND GEOLOGIST—THE STRUCTURE AND CLASSI- 
FICATION OF THE PROTOZOA—THE POSITION OF THE 
FORAMINIFERA IN THE PHYLUM PROTOZOA. 


Where to find Living Foranvnifera—The most 
casual observer who takes a walk by the seashore, 
especially if it be in a sheltered bay with a gently 
sloping strand, will have noticed the sandy streaks 
left by the receding tide. If this sand, which to the 
eye appears like a collection of mere chalky and 
sooty fragments, be examined with a pocket lens, 
some of the whitish specks will be seen to be tiny 
but perfect shells. These delicate little shells belong 
to the lowest group or phylum of animal hfe, and 
they are known as Foraminifera, ‘ hole-bearers,’ as 
the name implies, on account of their internal septa 
having perforations. 

There may be other little organisms accompany- 
ing the Foraminifera in this sand, such as the shells 
or carapaces of bivalved crustaceans or Ostracoda, 


the young shells or fry of molluscs, or even seeds of 
B 
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plants. The shells of the Foraminifera are easily 
distinguished by their particular shape and texture ; 
they are sometimes white and opaque, glassy or 
translucent, and often decorated with the finest and 
most beautiful surface tracery. Their minuteness, 
especially those in shore-sands, may be conceived 
from the fact that one observer, Plancus, counted 
6,000 in an ounce of sand from the Adriatic. This 
number is perhaps rather within than beyond the 
mark. 

One of our best examples of a strand composed 
almost entirely of foraminiferal shells in the British 
Islands is that of Dog’s Bay, near Connemara. The 
sand from this locality contains a very small admixture 
of molluscan shells, Ostracoda, and other marine or- 
ganisms, and the hghter foraminiferous shell material 
is blown inland for a considerable distance, forming 
drifts and mounds. Messrs. Balkwill and Millett drew 
attention to this rich deposit some years ago, describ- 
ing many species, since when Mr. Joseph Wright of 
Belfast has considerably added to the list, and the 
number now recorded from this bay alone amounts to 
124 species and varieties. Through the courtesy of 
Mr. R. Welch the writer has been able to include a 
view of this bay, which is thus of so much interest 
to naturalists. (See Frontispiece.) 

Fig. 1 represents a sample of shore-sand from the 
Sussex coast, containing numerous Foraminifera, 
associated with broken molluscan shells, fragments 
of corallines, Ostracoda, and quartz-grains. 

The shells of Foraminifera collected from shore- 
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sands, however, may not contain the living animal, 
since they have probably drifted and floated on the 
tide for some length of time. 

The shallow-water sands of the Grecian Archi- 
pelago and the Levant often contain a large propor- 
tion of foraminiferal shells; and by taking a common 
washing sponge, obtained from such a locality, in the 
dry state before it has been used, and shaking it over 
a sheet of paper, we may obtain a quantity of fine 


Fic. 1.— FoORAMINIFERAL SAND Fic. 2.—SanD FROM A ComMoN 


FROM TIDE-MARKS ON THE SHORE SPONGE, CONSISTING OF [oRA- 
AT LITTLEHAMPTON, SUSSEX. MINIFERA, SPONGE SPICULES, 
x 26. Original. OsTRACODA, SHELL FRAGMENTS, 


AND SAND GRAINS. x26. O71- 
gunal. 
sand which, on examination with a lens or low-power 
microscope, will often reveal countless shells of the 
Foraminifera (fig. 2). 

In order to see these tiny creatures alive let us 
take some fresh seaweed at low tide and place it in 
a glass jar of sea-water. After a short space of time 
the Foraminifera will be seen moving over the inside 
of the vessel, whither they have travelled from the 


BQ 
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seaweed, and they can then be observed with a 
moderately powerful lens. 

Living Foraminifera are very beautiful objects 
when viewed by means of a back-ground illumination, 
using an objective of about 40 diameters. ‘The shell 
under these conditions appears surrounded by a sort 
of cobweb of extremely fine sarcode threads, which, if 
observed closely, will be seen to exhibit a streaming 


basses: EDAD GORE OL PLE. é 2 esi, seen ered 
Fic. 8.—HapLopHRAGMium |NONIONINA SILICEA| WITH 
EXTENDED PsEUDOPopIA. x 72. After Schultze. 


movement, owing to the rapid circulation of crystalline 
particles in the sarcode, reminding one of the cyclosis 
or circulatory movements seen in the cells of certain 
plants. A reproduction of Schultze’s figure of a 
living Haplophragmium, given above, affords a good 
idea of the appearance of the living organism (fig. 3). 

How to find Fossil Foraminifera.—Fossil speci- 
mens may also be obtained with very little difficulty ; 
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as, for example, by crushing a piece of soft white chalk 
under water, and repeatedly washing the residue, 
taking care that nothing but the fine milky fluid is 
thrown away during the process of levigation. After 
drying the residue, the powder thus obtained will 
probably yield numerous specimens of Foraminifera. 
That some chalks and limestones are largely com- 
posed of foraminiferal shells we may see by examining 


Fic. 4.—F'Rom A PHOTOMICROGRAPH OF A THIN SECTION oF CHALK 
FROM MIssENDEN, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. ~ 36. Original. 


thin slices of these rocks from certain horizons. Fig. 
4 ig taken from a photomicrograph of a section of 
the chalk-rock of Buckinghamshire ; in this zone the 
Foraminifera are always abundant. ‘The separated 
microzoa often contain some handsome forms, as the 
next illustration (fig. 5) will show. ‘T'o be successful, 
however, in extracting Foraminifera from the chalk, 
it must be borne in mind that some strata are almost 
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devoid of these organisms, and a little geological 
knowledge is requisite to secure a suitable piece from 
the proper horizon in the chalk series. 


The majority of the Foraminifera are of marine 
habit, although many such species are capable of living 
far up the estuaries of rivers, provided the water is 
brackish and well within the reach of tidal influence ; 
but under these conditions they are as a rule thin- 
shelled, chitinous, or 
dwarfed modifications of 
the more robust marine 
types. A few forms also 
are exclusively of fresh- 
water habit. 

The shells of Forami- 
nifera are usually micro- 
scopic, averaging from 
about s'; inch down to 
Bg ie ee pec to ea 

STABLE. x86. Original. but there are certain 
genera which attain a 
comparatively large size, such as Orbitolites, which 
sometimes reaches a diameter of 4%; inch (1°75 cm.); 
Nummutites, with a diameter of 43 inches (over 11 
cm.), and Cycloclypeus, 2+ inches (5-7 cm.) There 
are also other genera, such as Carpenteria and Poly- 
trema, Which by their accumulative and encrust- 
ing growth form large masses of shell material, often 
reaching 5 inches in lateral expanse and an inch and 
a half to two inches in thickness. 
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The Foraminifera present many features of 
interest from a zoological point of view, for they 
exhibit in certain of their families so complex a shell 
structure that it seems quite marvellous that the 
perfect details of their investment have been pro- 
duced by so lowly a type of animal life, in itself 
apparently so structureless. The great variability of 
the numerous types and so-called species of the Fora- 
minifera, and the inter-relation of genera which at 
first sight are apparently distinct, lend additional 
interest to the study of the group. 

Apart from their zoological interest, however, the 
remains of Foraminifera found in the various fossili- 
ferous strata of the earth’s crust are often of great 
importance to the stratigraphical geologist, since they 
assist in determining the age of a deposit, in many 
cases helping to clear up doubtful points regarding 
the conditions under which a particular bed was laid 
down. It must not, however, be inferred that species 
or types of Foraminifera are always distinctive of 
special geological horizons, for some well-marked 
forms are persistent (with some slight modifications 
in their shell structure) throughout nearly all forma- 
tions from early paleozoic times to the present day. 
But when we study a facies or assemblage of these 
fossils from any given horizon we find it presents 
certain peculiarities which distinguish it from that 
found in another set of strata of a different age. A 
change in the aspect of a foraminiferal facies may 
also point to a change of condition under which the 
animals lived rather than to any great difference in 
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age, and in such case the earlier aspect of the fauna 
would return at a later period, provided there did not 
elapse too great a space of time, when the former 


marine conditions recurred. 

The Foraminifera have in past geological times 
been among the most active agents in building up 
the sedimentary rock masses of the earth, by secreting 
the carbonate of lime from the waters of the ocean. 


Fie. 6.—TERRIGENOUS (GREEN) Fic. 7.—GLoBicERINA Ooze. ~ 24. 
Mup, with FoRAMINIFERA. x 24, North Atlantic, 2,760 fathoms. Original. 
Off Cape Verde, 284 fathoms. Original. 


This work is still being carried on by them around 
the shores of continents, where their accumulated 
shells go to form, along with the land débris, the 
terrigenous deposits (fig. 6), and over large areas 
of the ocean floor, where, intermixed with coccoliths, 
they form the well-known Globigerina ooze (fig. 7). 
The organic rocks formed by the agency of 
Foraminifera are often of very great thickness and 
extent, and foraminiferal rocks are found inter- 
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stratified with other deposits in almost every 
geological formation. 

It is therefore essential that the stratigraphical 
geologist, in studying the sedimentary rocks, should 
become acquainted with the principal types of 
Foraminifera likely to be met with in this way. 


THE STRUCTURE AND CLASSIFICATION OF THE PROTOZOA. 


The Protozoa, of which the Foraminifera con- 
stitute an important group, are characterised by their 
simplicity of structure as compared with the higher 
animal groups, the metazoa. . In this respect they 
correspond with the similarly elementary forms of 
vegetable life sometimes called the protophyta ; and 
indeed it is difficult, if not impossible in some cases, 
to assign them to either the animals or the plants. 

The protozoa are typically unicellular—that is to 
say, they often consist of a single animal cell which, 
with its nucleus, is complete in itself for the functions 
of life and growth. Any increase which takes place 
is made on the same general plan as the previous 
cell—that is, without any special differentiation of 
its structure, such as the formation of tissue, for any 
particular function. The protozoa consist of a 
jelly-like substance having a colloidal consistency, 
called sarcode. The sarcode has the ability to throw 
out extensions from the main mass, either of blunt 
processes or of fine hairlike extensions. ‘I'he sarcode 
body may be naked or having a covering which 
in some cases is of extreme tenuity; in others 
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there may be a denser covering or cortical layer, 
derived from the same sarcode body. ‘These inner 
and outer portions may be termed respectively the 
endoplasm and exoplasm. 

A good example of the protozoa may be seen in 
the amceba, which is common in pond water (fig. 8). 

Protozoa may, at one time of their existence, 
form a coherent group or colony of cells. This, 
however, is merely a case of cohesion or aggregation 
after the increase of the original cell. 


Fic. 8.—AMGBA PROTEUS. x 500. Original. 


N=nucleus, v=vacuole, F=food particles, c=crystalline bodies. 


With regard to the phenomena and ordinary 
structures observed in protozoa we may notice the 
following as of most importance :— 

Tur Nucievs.—This is a small more or less solid 
body present in nearly all protozoan cells, having a 
granular structure, and sometimes containing smaller 
bodies of a like nature (nucleoli). It is capable of being 
stained with various reagents, such as picrocarmine, 
hematoxylin, or methylene blue. For the reproduc- 
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tion or division of the organism the presence of a 
nucleus seems essential (fig. 8, nN). 

Foop Particies.—Minute aggregates of solid par- 
ticles, sometimes showing their organic and advyen- 
titious nature when they are incapable of being 
completely digested (fig. 8, F). 


GiosuLAR Bovis anp ContractineE Vesicnes.—The 
former are spherical spaces filled with an oily-looking 
liquid, often surrounded by an empty space (vacuole) ; 
they probably represent stages in the digestive process 
on organisms taken in as food. The liquid inclusion 
has been proved, in the case of certain protozoa, to be 
of an acid nature. 

The latter are capable of undergoing contraction 
during the life of the organism (fig. 8, v). 

CrysTaLLInE Bopies.—In certain of the protozoa, 
as amoeba, granules of a crystalline form occur, 
which are refractive; they are thought to represent 
the final stage in the digestion of the food taken in 
by the organism before it is assimilated by the 
protoplasm (fig. 8, ¢). 

The protozoa increase by fission or binary di- 
vision and by the formation of zodspores. The 
first stage in the process of subdivision is the 
division of the nucleus. This takes place either by 
the simple process of binary division (fig. 9) or by 
the more complex and beautiful process of karyo- 
kinesis (fig. 10), in which the nuclear body is in- 
vested with strands of chromatin threads, becoming 
elongate and constricted in hour-glass form, and finally 
separated into two distinct bodies, the surrounding 
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cell-contents giving rise to independent organisms. 
This latter process, however, seems rare in the 
Foraminifera. 


Fic. 9.—StTaGES IN THE LONGITUDINAL FISSION OF A 
FLAGELLATE Monap—DaLLINGERIA DRYSDALI. 


N=nucleus. 


Protozoa are distinguished from the other and 
higher groups of animal organisms, sometimes collec- 


| 
| 


Fig. 10.—KaAryox1netic Division oF THE NUCLEUS IN ACANTHOCYSTIS. 
After Schaudimn. 


» 


tively termed metazoa, by the absence of any struc- 
tures resembling the organs and tissues of the higher 
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animals, which perform important functions for the 
benefit of the whole being. There is, moreover, no 
evidence of an organised nervous system, although 
something approaching a sense of touch may be 
possible. 

Of the many classifications of the protozoa it 
will only be necessary to quote the two most 
generally accepted. 

The first which is here given was drawn up by 
Professor Ray Lankester in 1891. 


PROTOZOA. 
GrapE A.—Gymnomyxa. (See fig. 11.) 


Sections. 
Class I.—Protromyxa. 


Ex. Vampyrella,  Protomyzxa, 
Archerina. 
Class I].—Mycertozoa. 
Ex. The Hu-mycetozoa of Zopf. 
Class I1T.—Loposa. 
Ex. Ameba, Arcella, Pelomyxa. 


Proteana | 
( 
( 
Class [V.—LaABYRINTHULIDEA. 


Plasmodiata . 


Lobosa . 


Ex. Labyrinthula, Chlamydomyxa. 
Class V.—Hettiozoa. 
Ex. Actinophrys, Raphidiophrys, 
Clathrulina. 
. (Class VI.—Rericunaria. 
Ex. Gromia, Lituola, Astrorhiza, 
Globigerina. 
Class VII.—Rapionaria. 
Ex. Thalassicolla, Hucyrtidium, 
Acanthometra. 


Fiulosa 
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Grave B.—Corticata. (See fig. 12.) 


(Class I.—Sporozoa. 
Livpostoma : aa es 
( Ex. Gregarina, Coccidium. 
Class I1.—FnLaGeinata. 
Ex. Monas, Salpingwca, Euglena, 
Volvox. 
Class IJJ.—DinornacEeata. — 
Ex. Prorocentrum, Ceratium. 
Class [V.—RHYNCHOFLAGELLATA. 
Stomatophora Ex. Noctiluca. 
Class V.—Cmiata. 
ix. Vorticella, Paramecium, 
Stentor. 
Class VI.—AcINETaRtIA. 
Ex. Acineta, Dendrosoma, Podo- 
phrya. 


WS 
VAMPYRELLA 


Se MILIOLINA { 
LABYRINTHULA ACTINOPHRYS HALIOMMA 


Fig. 11.—Tyrrs or ProtozoA—GyYMNOMYXA. 


The first division in this arrangement, Grade A, 
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includes the Foraminifera, since the sarcode body of 
these animals is capable of free extrusion, as distin- 
guished from those protozoa with a definite cortex or 
covering. Class VI. comprises the Rericunartia, which 
are chiefly marine types ; examples of the fresh-water 
types are Gronmia and Diaphoropodon. This group 
takes its name from the fact that the prolongations 
of sarcode emitted by the organism form a reticalwm 


PODOPHRYA 


VORTICELLA — CERATIUM 


NOCTILUCA 


Fic. 12.—Typres or PRotTozoA—COoRTICATA. 


of anastomosing threads. These sarcode extensions 
entrap minute organisms or other food particles, 
which are drawn to the mouth of the test, or may 
even enter it, there to be assimilated. This 
reticulated character of the extruded sarcode is very 
distinct from that of the true Lobosa, with which, 
however, they are grouped in another classification 
as Rhizopoda (Dujardin), and which have finger-like 
prolongations with rounded tips. These two groups 
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are sometimes referred to as Rhizopoda reticularia 
and Riuzopoda lobosa. 

The classification given by Parker and Haswell in 
their ‘Textbook of Zoology’* is also a very con- 
venient one. The divisions or classes are more com- 
prehensive than in the previous table. Thus 
Class VI., the Reticularia (Foraminifera) of Ray 
Lankester, is included in the Ist group, the Rhizo- 
poda, together with the Classes ITI.,IV., V., and VII 
of that author. ) 


Puytum PROTOZOA. 


Class 1. Rutzoropa.—Protozoa in which the 
amceboid form is predominant, the animal always 
forming pseudopods. Flagella are often present in 
the young, and occasionally in the adult. Encys- 
tation frequently occurs. 

Class 2. Mycrtrozoa.—Terrestrial protozoa in 
which the plasmodial phase is specially characteristic, 
as is also the formation of large and often complex 
cysts. 

Class 3. MasricopHora.—Protozoa in which the 
flagellate form is predominant, although the amoeboid 
and encysted conditions frequently occur. 

Class 4. Sporozoa.—Parasitic protozoa without 
organs of locomotion in the adult. Encystation is 
almost universal, and the young may be flagellate or 
amoeboid. 

Class 5. Inrusor1a.—Protozoa which are always 
ciliated, either throughout life or in the young con- 
dition. 

* A Textbook of Zoology, vol. i. pp. 43, 44. Macmillan, 1897. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE RHIZOPODA 


THE name Rhizopoda was first used by Dujardin to 
designate that group of the Protozoa which have the 
ability of throwing out extensions of protoplasm 
called pseuwdopodia, which may be used either for 
prehension and locomotion or for the purpose of 
gathering minute organisms for food, whence they 
derive the name Rhizopoda (root-footed animals). 
This class of animal is characterised by its extreme 
sumplicity of structure, and is represented in a 
general sense by the ameaboid type. In strict signi- 
fication, however, the ameba differs from the Forami- 
nifera in having the pseudopodia finger-like or lobose 
(Lobosa; see fig. 8), whilst the Foraminifera have 
thread-like and anastomosing extrusions of sarcode 
(Reticularia). See fig. 3. 

The Rhizopoda, according to Dujardin, constituted 
a family of the Infusoria, and his arrangement com- 
prised eight genera, as follows :— 

1, Arcenna; 2, Dirrtucia; 3, Trinema; 4, Hu- 
etypHa; 5, Gromia; 6, Muinrtona * 1, CRISTELLARIA ; 
8, VoRTICIALIS. 

This arrangement did not include many important 
forms, and gave distinction to others now known to 
be closely related. 

Another scheme of the Rhizopoda was published 
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by Claparéde and Lachmann in 1858-9. They 
divided the group into four Orders—I. Prormma 
(including Ameba and Actinophrys); II. Ecutno- 
cystipA (Radiolaria); III. Grommm (Gromiay) ; 
TV. ForaMinirera. 

The arrangement published by Dr. Carpenter in 
1862 is one even now followed, with certain modifica- 
tions—I. Loposa; II. Rapionania; II]. Rericunosa 
(afterwards altered by Carpenter to Rericunaria). 

It will be observed that the group of the Rutzo- 
popa in these systems of classification comprise 
almost the whole of Ray Lankester’s division of the 
GYMNOMYXA. 

The following in detail is one of the latest 
arrangements of the Rhizopoda, viz. that of Parker 
and Haswell in their ‘Textbook of Zoology’ (vol. 1. 
p. 46) :— 


Crass RHIZOPODA. 


Order 1. Lososa.—Rhizopoda with short blunt 
pseudopods. 

Order 2, LasyRinrHuLipEa.—Rhizopods having a 
network of fine pseudopods, in which corpuscles 
travel to and fro. 

Order 3. Foramiyirera.-—Shelled Rhizopoda 
with fine branched and anastomosing pseudopods. 

Order 4. Heniozoa.—Rhizopoda with fine stiff 
radiating pseudopods. 

Order 5. Raptonarta.—Rhizopoda having a shell 
in the form of a perforated central capsule, and 
usually in addition a siliceous skeleton. he pseudo- 
pods are long and delicate. 
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CHAPTER IIL 


THE STRUCTURE AND REPRODUCTION OF THE 
FORAMINIFERA (Rhizopoda reticularia) 


Structure.—Foraminifera differ from, the lobose 
rhizopods, such as Amba, not only in the form of 
their sarcode prolongations or pseudopodia, but in 
having an investing shell or test composed of car- 
bonate of lime, of cemented sand-grains, sponge 
spicules, and other adventitious particles, or of 
chitin. It is true that some of the lobose forms 
possess a covering, or lorica, but these are excep- 
tional, and in the case of Arcella it is merely a scale- 
like chitinous shield. Diflugia also bears some 
resemblance to the monothalamous (single-cham- 
bered) forms of Reophar, but the former genus is 
essentially of fresh-water habit. 

The body substance of Foraminifera consists of 
protoplasm or sarcode, generally transparent and 
nearly colourless, but sometimes of a pale brownish, 
pink, or violet tint. The animal is usually divided 
into more or less numerous segments, each of which 
is separated from the adjacent one by a septal shell- 
wall, and which are connected with one another by 
slender filaments of sarcode, called stolons, which 
pass through the foramina of the septum. 

To gain an adequate idea of the appearance of 
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the living organism we cannot do better than quote 
the admirable description of Gromia which Dr. 
Carpenter gives in his ‘ Introduction to the Study of 
the Foranimifera.’ 

‘In the Gromia, some forms of which inhabit fresh 
water, whilst others are marine, the sarcode body, 
which is of essentially the same character with that 
of Lieberkuehnia, is enclosed in a yellowish brown 
membranous “ test ’’ of ovoidal shape, with a single 
round orifice of moderate size, through which the 
protoplasmic substance extends itself from the interior 
through the surrounding medium. When the animal 
is in a state of rest the whole of this is drawn within 
the test; and when its activity recommences single 
fine processes are first put forth, which move about 
in a groping manner until they find some surface to 
which they may attach themselves. When this 
attachment has taken place new sarcode flows into 
them, so that they speedily increase in size; and they 
then elongate themselves by sending out finer ramify- 
ing processes, which, in diverging from each other, 
come into contact with those proceeding from other 
stems, and, by mutual fusion, form a set of inoscula- 
tions or connecting bridges between the different 
systems of ramifications, so that the whole becomes 
a complicated network extending to a distance of six 
or eight times the length of the body. This network 
continues to undergo incessant changes, new fila- 
ments being put forth in different directions, some- 
times from its margin, sometimes from the midst of 
its ramifications, whilst others are retracted. Not 
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unfrequently it happens that at a spot where two or 
more filaments meet and fuse together a lamina is 
formed by the expansion of the viscous protoplasm 
that flows towards this point; and from such an 
expansion a new set of thread-like processes is given 
off, as from the central body.’ 


Fic. 13.—Sarcope Bopy or Rorarta Beccari, MEGaLospHERIC 
ForM, WitH A NUCLEUS IN THE EIGHTH CHAMBER. «x 170. 
After Lister. 


As in the case of other protozoa the Foraminifera 
possess a nucleus, and sometimes contractile vacuoles 
(fig. 13). 

For a long time, however, the presence of a 
nucleus in the Foraminifera remained undiscovered. 
It was in the genus Gromia that Dy. Wallich, 
the pioneer of deep-sea research, first observed it. 
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Since that time, however, this structure has been 
detected in nearly all genera which have been made 
the subject of careful observation. The following is 
a list of such genera, with the authorities : Gromza 
(Wallich, Max Schultze); Sptroloculina (Hertwig) ; 
Miliolina (Schulze) ; Peneroplis (Biitschh) ; Orbitolites 
(Biitschh, Lister) ; Dendrophrya (Mobius) ; Saccam- 
mina (Rhumbler) ; Vertularia (Biitschh, Hertwig) ; 
Lagena (M. Schultze, F. EH. Schulze, Griber, 
Biitsehh) ; Globigerina (Hertwig) ; Sprrillina 
(Bitschh); Discorbina (Biitschli): Truncatulina 
(Lister) ; Rotalia (F. HE. Schulze); Calcarina 
(Biittschh) ; Polystomella (F. E. Schulze, Lister, 
Verworn) ; Amphistegina (Biitschh) ; Heterostegina 
(Chapman) ; Cycloclypeus (Lister, Chapman). 

The nucleus of the Foraminifera varies in size 
even in the same species. Lister's observations 
regarding the nucleus of Polystomella crispa show it 
to vary in its diameter from -O18 to 066 mm. The 
nucleus often contains more or less numerous smaller 
bodies (nucleoli). 

F. KE. Schulze described the nucleus of Polystomella 
striatopunctata, and stated that it was a round body 
having, in some cases, a diameter of ‘056 mim. and 
surrounded by a conspicuous membrane of consider- 
able thickness; this latter appearance, however, seems 
to be exceptional, and Lister remarks that there is 
usually no perceptible investment of the nucleus 
other than the reticulum. Highly refracting nucleoli, 
lying in a clear and apparently fluid substance, occu-. 
pied the interior. In quite young specimens only one 
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nucleolus was found, but there were often as many 
as twenty or more in full-grown specimens. Schulze 
also noticed that the nucleus occupies a position in 
the middle third of the series of chambers, and often 
lies partly in one of the narrow canals connecting the 
chambers, being preserved in its progress from one 
chamber to-another. The position of the nucleus is 


; Fic. ve 


1. Nucleus of Polystomella crispa (L.), megalospheric form. 2. Nucleus with large 
vacuolated nucleolus, in P. crispa. 3. Nucleus of same species, which has lost 
its rounded form, lying within four segments. 4. Nucleus of a megalospheric 
specimen of Rotalia Beccarii. After Lister. 

thus dependent on the number of chambers in the 

individual’ (fig. 16). 

That the presence of a nucleus is essential for the 
growth and reproduction of the animal is proved by 
such observations as that of Verworn, who broke up 
a specimen of Polystomella, the larger pieces re- 
maining alive, as shown by their extended pseudo- 


1 For further details of observations on the nucleus of the Foraminifera 
see Lister, Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc. vol. 186 B, 1895, pp. 401-453. 
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podia, and only those fragments that possessed a 
nucleus were able to secrete fresh material to repair 
the broken shell. The outer surface of the nucleus, 
and even the. nucleoli, are often covered with fine 
strands of chromatin forming a reticulum. 

The nucleoli (fig. 14) appear to be the active 
portion of the nucleus in effecting the reproduction 
from an old nucleus by the formation of a morula- 


8 
Vig. 15.—THE SuccksstveE STAGES IN THE DIVISION oF THE NUCLEUS 
IN CALCITUBA POLYMORPHA. After Schaudinn and Schlumberger. 


like centre within the nucleus. An interesting series 
of stages in the reproduction of nuclei in this way 
has been described by Schaudinn in Calcituba 
polymorpha, a» Foraminifer from the Adriatic Sea 
(fig. 15). He shows that the nucleus, surrounded by 
protoplasm, is invaded by the latter, which breaks up 
into globules, penetrating little by little into the 
nucleus. ‘The protoplasm disintegrates the chromatin 
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of the nucleus, rendering the mass granular. The 
external granules of the mass then arrange them- 
selves against the nuclear membrane. The central 
portion of the nucleus then reunites and forms a 
solid body of chromatin. The result of this move- 
ment is to draw the peripheral granules towards the 
centre, and to lengthen them until they are attached 
by their points only to the external membrane. 
This results in the formation of little nuclei lining 
the inner surface of the membrane ; when this mem- 
brane breaks up the nuclear bodies are disseminated 
through the surrounding protoplasm, and later play 
the part of nuclei. 

The multiplication of the nucleus is, however, 
often carried out in the simple manner of binary sub- 
division; and a karyokinetic division has been 
observed by Lister in the nucleus of Polystomella 
crispa. 

Solid particles of a more or less granular structure 
are often present in the protoplasm ; they are capable 
of being stained like the nucleus by various reagents. 
They are referred to as nutritive particles, and 
probably represent various stages in the assimilation 
of food material. 

Reproduction and Dimorphism.—Vhe production 
of young in the shells of Foraminifera has long been 
known, for they were observed as long ago as 1847 
by Gervais, who noticed a brood of young shells, 
each consisting of a single large chainber, and 
numbering about one hundred, grouped together in 
the orifice of a species of Miliolina which had been 
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kept in sea water. Further, in 1856 Max Schultze 
noticed an example of the same genus which, after 
remaining on the side of a vessel containing sea 
water for from eight to fourteen days, produced about 
forty young individuals (fig. 16). Their shells con- 
sisted of a central chamber with a second chamber 
coiled partially round it. The condition of the 
parent shells after this process was such that 


Fic. 16. 


1. Miliolina from Trieste, surrounded with young. x15. 2. A young specimen more 
highly magnified, showing extended pseudopodia. x 830. After Schultze. 


Schultze concluded that the protoplasmic contents 
are used up in the formation of the young, for 
nothing but a little granular matter remained 
behind. 

Both Ehrenberg and Strethill Wright, a few years 
later, observed the tiny shells of young Spirilline 
living within the mouth of the individuals of advanced 
growth. ‘This particular fact, indeed, suggested to 
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Ehrenberg the specific name for that form of Spiril- 
lina, namely, S. vivipara. 

In his ‘Introduction’ Dr. Carpenter in 1862 
mentions the fact that Professor Kitchen Parker had 
noticed young specimens having an investing shell 
occupying the peripheral chambers of Orbztolites ; 
and soon after, another independent observer, Semper, 
noticed the same thing. 

This leads us to another side of the same 
question, namely, the phenomenon of dimorphism ; 
for all the specimens found in the peripheral chambers 
of Orbitolites have invariably a comparatively large 
primordial cell or chamber. 

The dimorphism referred to consists in the same 
species exhibiting two distinct forms of shell. It 
was shown by Munier Chalmas in 1880 that Num- 
mulites occurring in the same strata, and having 
the same external characters, fall into two groups; 
one possessing a large central chamber and a small 
disc, the other a small central chamber and a large 
disc. These are respectively termed form A and 
form B, or the megalospheric and microspheric stage 
of the species. This phenomenon is best seen in a 
half-section of the shell taken through the middle of 
the test, or in a thin median section (fig. 17). 

Further observations on these two types of shell 
form were made by De la Harpe on Nummulites, and in 
1883 and 1885 by Schlumberger in collaboration with 
Munier Chalmas on dimorphism in the Minionipa. 
These authors have shown that in this group the inter- 
nal arrangement of the chambers is different for the 
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two forms of one species. For example, in Biloculina 
depressa there are two forms—A, with a large 
central chamber 200-400 » 1 in diameter, and with 
an outside diameter of the test of 2:1 mm.; and B, 


MILIOLINA (QQUINQUELOCULINA) SEMINULUM. 
Form A. x 100. 


MILIOLINA (QUINQUELOCULINA) SEMINULUM. 
Form B. x 90. 


Fic. 17. After Schlumberger. 


with a small central chamber 20 pw in diameter and 
an outside diameter varying from 1°5 mm. to 2°64 mm. 
In form A of this species the arrangement of the 


‘ » = zoo millimetre. 
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chambers is biloculine from the commencement, but 
in form B the minute central chamber is followed by 
a series of chambers arranged in the quinquelocu- 
line manner, the biloculine arrangement not being 
attained until the eleventh chamber is formed. 
Many other genera were described by these authors 
as having true dimorphic characters. 

In the case of Orbitolites complanata, which has 
been investigated by Brady and Lister, its dimor- 
phism presents many points of interest. Form A is 
smaller than form B; and Lister found that in a 
large series of the former the number of rings of 
chamberlets is usually under thirty, whilst form B 
has from 79 to 110 rings. As the microspheric form 
increases in size the edge of the disc becomes 
double, so that a radial section at right angles to 
the plane of the disc is Y-shaped. The marginal 
chambers of this form (B) are not divided into small 
chamberlets, but consist of large chambers as high 
as the disc is thick. These brood-chambers, as they 
are called, contain the young forms, which in all 
cases are megalospheric. The megalospheric forms, 
on the other hand, often show numerous compact 
bodies of different sizes and irregular shape, derived 
by disintegration of the nucleus. 

The megalospheric form is, as a rule, much more 
abundant than the microspheric. Of Polystomella 
crispa Lister gives the proportion which he found 
of forms A and B as 34 to 1. Of Adelosina poly- 
gonia Schlumberger gives the proportion as 8 to 1. 
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Of Heterostegina depressa the difference is still more 
marked, being as great as 300 to 1. | 

In the megalospheric form of Polystomella crispa 
Lister states that the breaking up of the nucleus 
gives rise to numerous small nuclear bodies, each 
of which afterwards becomes a. centre of a flagellated 
ZOOSpore. 

The general conclusion from the observations 
which have been made on dimorphism by some 
authors is that, rather than a sexual difference, 
the two forms represent alternate phases of genera- 
tion; for the reason that both the megalospheric 
and microspheric tests can produce megalospheric 
young. 

Some recent observations by Schaudinn’ have 
thrown light on the hitherto obscure and curious 
phenomenon of fused tests often found in the 
Foraminifera, as in Textularia folium, Patellina, 
and Discorbina. This is due to the conjugation of 
two or more individuals, whose nuclei are in a state 
of rest, that is, not undergoing subdivision. Maupas 
had already pointed out that by long-continued 
fission the lower forms of life were liable to weaken- 
ing and final extinction, but by fusion of the proto- 
plasm and contents the organism undergoes re- 
juvenescence. ‘The process of fission of the nucleus 
has been termed Karyogamy, and the process of 
fusion of the cytoplasts Plastogamy. Hartog defines 
Plastogamy as the cytoplastic union of cells without 


1 “Ueber Plastogamie bei Foram.,’ Sitz. Gesellsch. naturforsch. 
Frewnde, 1895, No. 10. 
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nuclear fusion.. The plastogamic reproduction of 
Discorbina is shown by Schaudinn to occur as 
follows. The flat or inferior faces of the tests are 
brought together with the apertures coinciding. The 
walls of the last formed chambers are sometimes 
resorbed, and an enclosing shell made around the 
space between the tests. Then follows the breaking 
up of the nuclei, and the formation of embryonic 
young, which speedily form their own investment 
to the extent of two or three chambers before 
breaking away from the enclosing shell. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE SHELL STRUCTURE OF THE FORAMINIFERA AND 
THEIR PLANS OF GROWTH 


Ir is due to the fact that the Foraminifera present 
such an extensive variety of regular and beautiful 
forms that their shells are so much in favour with 
beginners in microscopy. 


Fia. 18. 


a, Test of Cristellaria crepidula (F. and M.); 0, siliceous internal cast of the 
same species from ‘flint-meal,’ Upper Chalk. Highly magnified. After Hley. 


The plan of the shell is dependent upon the 
arrangement of the continuously budded segments, 
and this is partially determined by the form of 
the primordial or initial chamber. It may be that of 
a straight series of segments, gradually increasing 
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in size, as in Nodosaria; curved, as in Marginulina ; 
or coiled, as in Rotalia. 

The shell is, as it were, moulded upon the 
sarcode of the organism, and when we can obtain 
a cast of the shell—and this often happens in the 
case of the fossil Foraminifera—we have a perfect 
representation of the form of the animal (figs. 
13; 19). 

This feature of continuous segmentation of the 


Fria. 19.—ANOMALINA AMMONOIDES (Reuss), Upper CHALK. 
After Eley. 


a, Shell; b, internal cast. Highly magnified. 


body in the Foraminifera gave rise to the term Poly- 
thalamia (many-chambered), which was applied to this 
section of the order by Schultze. It will be seen subse- 
quently (Chap. V.) how the early observers were misled 
by the external form of the Foraminifera, which, in 
spiral shells, such as Cristellarva and Polystomella, 
resemble those of cephalopods, as Nautilus and Spirula, 
except that they are much more minute. The inter- 
nal appearances of the shells of the two groups are, 
D 
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however, fundamentally different. All the chambers 
in the Foraminifera are occupied by the sarcode, 
whilst the cephalopod molluscs inhabit only the 
last chamber, leaving behind them in the earlier 
chambers merely a stolon or siphuncle. There is 
also another difference between the two groups, for 
while the septal face in the Nautilus is concave 
anteriorly, that in the foraminiferal shell is generally 
convex. 

All Foraminifera are not multilocular, for some 
genera consist only of a single chamber at the most 
advanced stage of growth, as, for example, the 
chitinous form Gromia, or the calcareous Lagena. 
These were referred to as Monothalamia (single- 
chambered) in Schultze’s classification. 


Tsar SHELL STRUCTURE. 


The shells of the Foraminifera, although formed 
by one of the simplest types of animal life, often 
show quite a complex structure. The outer shell- 
wall is non-tubulate only in the group of the 
Porcellanea or Imperforata; but in all the sub- 
divisions of the Foraminifera the septa dividing the 
chambers are perforated by a tube or tubes called 
stolon canals or passages (fig. 20), by which the 
sarcode has free communication from chamber to 
chamber, and which allows the passage of the nu- 
cleus and other bodies contained within the proto- 
plasm. ‘These perforations of the septal walls are 
identical with the oral apertures seen on the last 
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septal face of a foraminifer, and they constitute 
the external apertures of each chamber in succes- 


Fre. 20.—Merptan Sections OF FORAMINIFERA, SHOWING STOLON 
PASSAGES THROUGH THE SEPTA. 


A=Peneroplis, with imperforate shell-wall; B=Cristellaria, with perforate 
shell wall. 


sion as the segmental buds are added to the growing 
shell. 


The stolon passages are, as may be supposed, 


22258 


Fic. 21. 
A, Apertures (a) on the septal face of Peneroplis pertusus. 
B, Single aperture in Anomalina ariminensis. 
more numerous in the imperforate group, which, 
generally speaking, has a series of apertures, as in 


D2 
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Peneroplis and Orbitolites; but are represented in 
the perforate group usually by a single opening or 
slit placed either on the inner or outer border of 
the shell in curved and coiled forms (fig. 21). 

The group of the Perforata, as the name sug- 
gests, is distinguished by having a tubulated shell- 
wall. The tubules vary greatly both in number and 
also in diameter in the various genera. Usually 
the number of tubules varies, according to their 


Fre. 22. x 332. 

A=Coarse tubuli in the shell-wall of Carpenteria; B=fine tubuli in Amphistegina. 
Original. 

size, In a proportionate manner; that is to say, 
the coarsely tubulated shell-wall has tubules placed 
at considerable intervals, whilst the finely perforate 
types have the shell-wall crowded with them. Those 
shells which have coarse tubules appear punctate 
when the surface is examined with a lens; but 
surface punctations are not always indicative of 
tubulation. An example with coarse tubuli is Car- 
penteria, in which the perforations have a diameter 


of ‘1 mm. (fig. 22,4). The tubuli in Amphistegina 
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are very fine; they are about ‘Ol mm. in their 
transverse section (fig. 22,8). Certain parts of the 
shell are not tubulated in the hyaline or perforate 
group, and these layers may be regarded as an 
exogenous growth. This secondary structure is 
found only in the higher types of foraminiferal 
shells, and chiefly in those which have a double sep- 
tum—that is, a complete and separate investment 
to each segment, asin Rotalia (fig. 23). It is seen 


Fig. 23.—Mepi1An SEcTION oF RoTALIA BECCARII, SHOWING INTERSEPTAL 
CANALS (int. c.), ExoGENOUS SHELL-LAYER (ex.), AND TUBULI 
Gils  <saal0h Original. 


on the external part of the shell, filling up sutural 
lines and umbilical depressions, and even forming 
a thick superficial coating to the shell or internal 
pillars, thereby adding greatly to the strength of 
the shell-wall. This layer often imparts an orna- 
mental aspect to the surface of the shell in the form 
of beads or cones with the apices directed inwards, 
and the convex bases exposed, as in Cycloclypeus 
(fig. 24); or it may take the form of spurs and 
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processes, as in Calcarina and Tinoporus. This 
exogenous shell layer, which was termed the in- 
termediate or supplemental skeleton by Carpenter, 
is usually aceompanied by a secondary stoloniferous 
system, called interseptal canals. Carpenter regarded 
this structure as a residual one, resulting from the 
imperfect junction of the septa and the supple- 
mentary skeleton, thereby causing certain portions 
of sarcode to be surrounded or partially cut off, 
although, in many cases, communication is probably 


Fie. 24.—Exrernan Layer IN CyCLocLyPEUS CARPENTERI, SHOWING 
Cones OF NON-TUBULAR SUBSTANCE IN THE TUBULATED 
SHELL-WALL. Magnitied. After Carpenter. 


kept up for nutritive purposes between them and the 
sarcode in the chambers of the shell. 


Tue SHent TEXTURE. 


There are two principal types of shell texture in 
the Foraminifera, known as the porcellanous and 
the hyaline, which are usually taken as fundamental 
in classifying this order of animals. Two other 
prominent types of shell texture are also met with, 
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the arenaceous and the chitinous; but these occupy 
a subsidiary place in the classification, for the genera 
which they comprise have representatives also in the 
hyaline and even the porcellanous groups. 

1. Imperforata or Porcellanea.—This type of 
shell is, as the first name implies, without perfora- 
tions in the shell-wall, and the emission of the sar- 
code filaments (pseudopodia) is effected by the oral 
aperture only. The appearance of the shell is of a 
chalky white, generally glazed, and somewhat like 
porcelain. The shells, when seen by transmitted 
light, either in thin sections or, in the case of thin- 
shelled or young forms, when mounted in a medium 
hke Canada balsam, appear of a pale horn-brown 
colour. 

The mineral constituent of this type has long 
been supposed to be carbonate of lime in the form 
of aragonite. This appears from recent researches, 
and from the author's own experiments, to be 
extremely doubtful, and is more likely to be an 
intermediate mineral condition in which the organic 
element is intimately mixed with the mineral, and 
probably corresponding with the new mineral species 
Conchite. One powerful argument against the view 
that the porcellanous shell is composed of aragonite, 
which is a very unstable mineral, is the fact that 
certain calcareo-argillaceous rocks of Carbo-Permian 
age from Australia have recently been described, 
which are largely made up of the tests of a wild- 
growing or meandering form of Nuwbecularia in 
which the shell texture is exactly comparable with 
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that of the recent porcellanous forms of the genus. 
The group of the imperforata is chiefly comprised 
within H. B. Brady’s family of the Minrouipa. 

2. Perforata or Hyalina.—These forms have a 
shell-wall which is perforated by minute tubes 
that pass to the external surface of the shell. 
The sarcode is extruded through these tubuli, 
and more or less covers the outer surface of the 
shell in the living animal, breaking up into reticu- 
lating and anastomosing pseudopodia; or in other 
cases is extruded directly from the tubuli as fine 
threadlike pseudopodia. The sarcode is also, as 
in the previous group, extruded through the aper- 
ture on the last septal face, and by other apertures 
which may exist on the external surface, such as 
the lateral series of perforations in Polystomella. 
The shell texture of this group is usually trans- 
parent and glassy, hence the term hyalina. The 
shell itself is composed of carbonate of lime in the 
form of calcite. 

This group comprises the remainder of the 
Foraminifera, with the exception of the families of 
the Gromupm, the Astroruizipm, the Lrrvonipm, and 
a part of the family of the TexruLarupa. 

3. Arenacea.—This group is distinguished from 
the two previous in having a test not secreted by the 
organism, but constructed by it from adventitious 
particles picked up from its surroundings, and ce- 
mented together by a modification of the sarcode 
itself. In this respect it often resembles the curious 
little cases formed by the caddis worm, as, for 
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example, in Rhizammina. The material thus used 
in building the test may be sand grains (volcanic 
dust, quartz, calcareous, or glauconite grains), sponge 
spicules, or even the small tests of other Foramini- 
fera, as in the case of Rhizammina and Reophaz. 
In the genus Carterina the organism, however, does 
not rely on its surroundings for building material, 
but itself secretes innumerable delicate little fusiform 
spicules of a calcareous nature, with which to form 
its test. 

A noticeable feature of all arenaceous Fora- 
minifera is the invariably smooth internal lining 
to the test, which is glazed over with a film of 
chitinous or sarcodic material; the exterior, how- 
ever, may vary from the neatly cemented and 
smooth-surfaced test of T’rochammina to the coarsely 
agelutinated covering of a Haplophragmium or a 
Reophax. 

Many arenaceous species are isomorphous, as 
regards external form, with species of other and 
distinct groups, such as Haplophragnium with 
Anomalina, or Placopsilina with Nubecularia. 

That the arenacea is not a true zoological group 
is borne out by the fact that both arenaceous and 
hyaline types of shell structure exist in the same 
natural group or genus, as seen in T'extularia or 
Vernewilina. 

The whole of the families of the AstrorHiziIpm, and 
the Lirvotm#, and also a part of the TExTuLaRipaz, 
have arenaceous tests. 

4. Chitinous Forms.—The members,of the family 

Ls, : ye \ 
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Group have no calcareous shell, but are chitinous 
or horny in texture. This particular kind of invest- 
ment is also found m a few forms m the genus 
Miliolina and in some usually arenaceous genera of 
the family Textunannp. 


Descriptive TERMINOLOGY. 


Before proceeding to discuss the subject of the 
various methods of growth in the foramimiferal shell 
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it will be well to give a few of the terms used in 
describing the parts of the shell and their relations 
to one another. (See fig. 25.) 

The outward indication of the septum is usually 
either a ridge or depression—the septal line; some- 
times the suture is flush with the shell surface, and 
is then only recognised by a difference in its trans- 
lucency. 

The superficial area of the septum is called the 


septal plane or septal face. 
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In the nautiloid forms the entire shell has two 
lateral faces and a peripheral margin. 

The septal plane has three angles, a peripheral 
and two wmbilical angles. 

Hach segment has three margins, a posterior 
(nearest the primordial chamber), an anterior (nearest 
the oral aperture), and a peripheral. 

In trochoid shells the surface on which the 
primordial segment appears is termed the posterior or 
superior surface, whilst the opposite, usually flat side, 
is the inferior surface. 

In the nodosarian type the lateral aspect is that 
seen when the shell is viewed lengthwise; the oral 
or anterior aspect being that seen when the ultimate 
septal face is presented to view. 

In compressed forms, as Lingulina, we speak of 
the edge of the shell as its periphero-lateral aspect. 

The two ends of the rectilineal shell are referred 
to as the aboral (=proximal) extremity, and the oral 
(=distal) extremity. 


Puans or Grows. 


We have already seen that certain of the 
Foraminifera, as Lagena and Gromia, are single- 
chambered, which is the result of a complete 
separation of the segments of sarcode, each having 
a, distinct shell. When, however, as is usually the 
case, the sarcode body consists of many connected 
segments, these are arranged according to a definite 
plan or tendency inherent in the primordial and 
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early chambers; and the position of the aperture of 
each chamber, which subsequently becomes a stolon 
connection, determines the axial direction of growth 
for the succession of chambers. <A  lageniform 
chamber with the aperture arranged centrally would 
be followed by a rectilinear series of chambers, each 
connected by a central stolon, and this would give 
rise to a form like Nodosaria. 

There is every gradation between the rectilinear 
and the spiral mode of growth, and an alteration in 
the plan often occurs at a later stage of the growing 
shell, some genera embracing the two kinds, as 
Peneroplis, which in several of its species com- 
mences with a spiral followed by a straight series of 
chambers. 

Spirally formed shells present many modifica- 
tions, the simplest consisting of a coiled tube wound 
on the same plane, as in Sprrillina. Or the tube 
may be wound in a conical manner, as in Involutina. 
Segmented spiral shells, when coiled in one plane, so 
that in the peripheral aspect they are equilateral, are 
termed nautiloid; when the shell is more or less 
conical, the primordial chamber occupying the apex, 
the shell is trochoid or turbinoid. The whorls in the 
latter imstance are only visible on one face, the 
superior. The coils of the spiral may be either 
evolute, as in Operculina, which has the whorls 
entirely exposed on both surfaces, or involute, as in 
Polystomella or Cristellaria, in which the shell is 
covered up at each successive turn, usually only the 
last whorl being visible. In the last-named genus, 
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when the specimen is megalospheric—that is, with a 
large central chamber—there is a boss generally 
visible at the umbilical centres of the shell, the 
exterior of the megalosphere ; for'this is usually left 
uncovered by the involving series of chambers of 
later growth. Sometimes the coiling of the shell is 
rapid, and then there are few chambers to each 
turn, as in Globigerina. 

Leaving the forms which have a series of 
chambers arranged along a single axis, we come to 
the biserial forms, those which have two rows of 
segments side by side, which are not connected 
with each other on the same line of growth, but are 
connected by stolons to the segments above and - 
below on the opposite side, as in Textularia. Other 
forms are in a similar manner arranged in three rows 
(triserial), as in T'ritaxia. 

Another plan, the cyclical method of growth, 
seems to be derived from the spiral, for both in 
Orbitolites and Cycloclypeus the earlier segments show 
a tendency to a spiral manner of growth, but this 
soon changes into the concentric by the segments 
budding, not on one side only, but all round, so as to 
form a ring or annulus of chamberlets. 

There are many other fundamental forms—for 
instance where the axis has, so to speak, been 
twisted during the growth of the shell, as in Bulv- 
mina. Others are represented not only by the 
apparent twisting of the axis of growth, but also by a 
folding and inrolling, which are represented by the 
forms Cassidulina and Ehrenbergina. 
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The plans of growth in the Foraminifera formed 
the basis of D’Orbigny’s classification, and he 
grouped the various forms in seven orders * (fig. 26). 
These are given below, to afford an idea of the great 
variation in the foraminiferal shell. 

1. Monostrea.—Body consisting of a single seg- 
ment: shell of one chamber. Flask-shaped, as in 
Lagena; spherical, as in Orbulina; cylindrical and 
coiled, as in Cornuspira. 


MONOSTEGA CYCLOSTEGA STICHOSTEGA 


08 


NODOSARIA MARGINULINA J 
FROND ARIA 


LAGENA ORBULINA CYCLOCLYPEUS 


HELICOSTEGA ENTOMOSTEGA ENALLOSTEGA AGATHISTEGA 


E&Y SO 


CRISTELLARIA DISCORBINA BULIMINA TEXTULARIA SPIROLOGULINA 


Fic. 26.—D’OrpieGNy’s CLASSIFICATION OF THE FORAMINIFERA, 
ILLUSTRATED BY SELECTED TYPES. 


2. CycLosteGA.—-Body discoidal, composed of con- 
centric lines of segments, simple or multiple, never 
spiral. Hxamples: Orbitolites, Cycloclypeus. 

3. SticHosteGA.— Body composed of segments 
disposed in a single line. Shell consisting of a linear 
series of chambers. Straight, asin Nodosaria ; curved, 
as in Marginulina. 


' Cours Hlémentaire de Paléontologie et de Géologie Stratigraphique, 
vol. ii. p. 189. Paris, 1852. 
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4. Hericostrca.—Body consisting of a spiral series 
of segments. Shell made up of a number of convolu- 
tions. The spiral may be either nautiloid (flat), as in 
Cristellaria, or turbinoid (conical), as in Discorbina. 

5. Enromosteca.—Body consisting of alternate 
segments spirally arranged: shell chambers disposed 
on two alternating axes forming a spiral. Example: 
Bulimina. 

6. EnatnostrGa.—Body composed of alternate 
segments not forming a spiral; chambers arranged 
on two or three axes which do not form a spiral. 
Examples: Vextularia, Bolivina. 

7. AGATHISTHGA.._Body consisting of segments 
wound round an axis: chambers arranged in a similar 
manner, each investing half the entire circumference. 
Examples: Biloculina, Miliolina. 

Besides the foregoing types there is another 
method of growth, which is provided for in Schultze’s 
classification of the Rhizopoda, in which the segments 
are arranged without any general plan, apparently 
heaped together in an acervuline mass, as in Gyp- 
sind. 

Schultze’s classification is as follows :— 


B. TESTACEA (including Foraminifera and 
Arcellina). 


1. MonoTHALAMIA. 


(=Monostega of D’Orbigny, and Arcellina). 
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2. PouyTHALAMIA. 


(Cyclostega, D’Orb. 
Helicostega, D’Orb. 
A. Helicoidea = {Entomostega, D’Orb. 
Enallostega, D’Orb. 
Agathistega, D’Orb. 
B. Rhabdoidea = Stichostega, D’Orb. 


c. Soroidea. Contains the genus Acervulina, 
Schultze (= Gypsina). 


The above classificatory schemes, based entirely 
on external form, do not allow for those types of 
Foraminifera which change their plan of growth once 
or even twice during their development. For ex- 
ample, Spiroplecta is at first of a nautiloid-spiral 
form, then biserial, and afterwards uniserial, thus 
possessing characters which belong to orders 4, 6, and 
3 of D’Orbigny’s classification, in succession. Or 
Hauerina, which is at first milioline and then plano- 
spiral. Such complex forms are spoken of as dimor- 
phous and trimorphous.' 

Isomorphism in the Foraminifera.—When two or 
more forms distinct in shell structure exhibit similar 
external outlines they are said to be isomorphous. 

As examples among the Genera of Foraminifera 
the following may be quoted :— 


‘ These terms should not be confused with ‘dimorphic’ and ‘ dimor- 
phism,’ which have a totally different meaning 
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PORCELLANOUS. HYALINE. 
Cornuspira — Spirillina 
Peneroplis Operculina 
Orbiculina Heterostegina 
Orbitolites Cycloclypeus 
A lveolina Fusulina| 


As examples among Species the following are 


given :— 

PoRCELLANOUS. HYALINE. ARENACEOUS. 
Cornuspira Spuriliina  Ammodiscus 

involvens viwipara uncertus 
Nubecularia tibva Nodosaria — Reophax 
pyrula nodulosa 
Peneroplis Cristellaria Haplophragmium 
cylindracea elegans agglutinans 
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CHAPTER V 


THE IDEAS OF THE EARLY AUTHORS REGARDING THE 
FORAMINIFERA 


Ir will now be interesting to consider the various 
ideas of the early writers concerning the nature of 
Foraminifera ; and thus, by following the gradual 
progress of thought which eliminates the erroneous, 
we may more clearly see the reasons for the con- 
clusions arrived at up to the present time. 

Very little seems to have been known about the 
Foraminifera before the time of Linneus. The dis- 
coid (coin-shaped) form known as the nummulite, 
and which largely constitutes some of the Eocene 
limestones of Egypt and elsewhere, appears to have 
first attracted attention, presumably on account of 
its unusually large size. Probably the first writer 
who noticed them was Strabo, who mentions their 
resemblance to lentils; and, since they were found 
round the bases of the pyramids, they were fabulously 
supposed to be the pulse-food dropped by the work- 
men, which afterwards had become petrified. 

Long after this many other observers gave de- 
scriptions of Nummulites, notably Agricola in 1558 ; 
Conrad Gesner in 1565 ; Scheuchzer in 1697-8, who 
described them as ‘Lentes lapidee striate,’ &c. ; 


ae 


Edward Lhuyd in 1699; and Brueckmann in 1727, 
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who gave a good figure of his ‘lapidus numismalis,’ 
which is a fine example of Nummulites complanata. 

One of the first naturalists to notice the minuter 
Foraminifera which are so frequent in shore sands and 
the later Tertiary deposits was Beccarius (J. Beccari), 
who, in 1731, described the various minute shells he 
found in the yellow Pliocene sands near Bologna. 
Beccarius also mentions the shore sand of Rimini, on 
the Adriatic coast, a locality which afterwards yielded 
many interesting specimens to another observer, 
Janus Plancus (Giovanni Bianchi), who published 
his well-known memoir in 1739, on the minute shells 
from the shore sand at Rimini. In this collection 
there are many characteristic Foraminifera, and they 
are referred to generally as ‘ Cornuwa hammonis.’ The 
figures which Plancus gave show that these forms 
belong to the genera Nodosaria, Cristellaria, Rotalia, 
and Polystomella. Some of Plancus’s specimens were 
evidently derived from, or washed out of, the Tertiary 
clay cliffs near at hand. 

The early observers, it should be noted, classed 
the minute shells of the Foraminifera with the 
Nautilus and Serpule, under the supposition that 
they were small individuals of the larger marine 
shells. 

The figures and descriptions given by Plancus 
(1739), Gualtieri (1742), and Ledermiiller (1760-68) 
were assigned specific names by Linneus in the 12th 
edition of his ‘Systema Nature’ (1766-67), and in 
Gmelin’s edition of the same work (1788-93) the 

B 2 
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forms given by Spengler (1781) and Schroter (1793) 
were included. 

Another observer, Soldani (1780-98), described 
a large number of recent and fossil forms from the 
shores of the Mediterranean, but he did not adopt 
the binomial nomenclature of Linneus’s system. 

The work written by Walker, Jacob, and Boys on 
the minute shells from the sand of Sandwich Bay 
(1784) made us familiar with the ordinary British 
species of Foraminifera, but they were still referred 
to such genera as Nautilus and Serpula. 

Montagu, in the ‘Testacea Britannica’ (1803), 
also retained these generic names for the ordinary 
coiled and straight forms, whilst Fichtel and Moll 
(1798) published an important memoir on the coiled 
shells which they included in the genus Nawtilus. 

In his ‘Cours de Zoologie’ Lamarck, in 1812, 
referred the Foraminifera either to the group of 
molluscs known as Cephalopods or to the Corals, 
according to the external appearance of the shell. 
The genera established by Lamarck in this work are 
among the most important now in general use, as 
Nodosaria, Cristellaria, and Rotalia, although the 
zoological position they were then thought to occupy 
is incorrect. 

De Montfort (1808), De Blainville, and Defrance 
(1816) figured and specified many new forms, but 
they also retained the old idea of grouping them with 
the Cephalopods and other organisms higher in type 
of structure than the Protozoa. A great advance, 
however, was made by A. D. d@’Orbigny in his SYS- 
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tematic view of the class Cephalopoda (1826), in 
which he separates the Foraminifera from the rest of 
the group.’ D’Orbigny divided the class Cephalopodes 
as follows: Order I., Cryptodibranches; Order IL., 
Siphoniféres ; Order III., Foraminiféres. The last- 
named order was distinguished by having a cham- 
bered shell, with communications between them by 
means of holes or foramina in the septa. Hence the 
name T*oraminirera (hole-bearers). The foramina 
are in reality the stolon passages between the cham- 
bers, and not the tubules or perforations of the outer 
shell wall, as is sometimes mistakenly asserted, which 
are only characteristic of one of the divisions of the 
Foraminifera. This distinction will be seen on 
reference to fig. 20. 

Various other names, such as ‘T'REMATOPHORES, 
PonyrHanamtia, and T'sanamMopHora, have been used for 
designating this group, but the term Foraminirera 
has obtained the widest acceptance among natu- 
ralists. 

Finally, to Dujardin (1835) the credit is due for 
conclusively proving that the Foraminifera are not 
cephalopodous: molluscs, but that they are of much 
lower organisation, and that their relationship is 
with the Rhizopoda. 

Since that time Ehrenberg, Williamson, Car- 
penter, Carter, Parker, and Rupert Jones, as the 
pioneers in the discovery of facts concerning this 
important group of animals, have been followed by a 


! See ‘ Tableau Méthodique de la Classe des Céphalopodes,’ in Annales 
des Sciences Naturelles, vol. vii. p. 245. 
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large number of enthusiastic workers. There yet 
remains, however, much to be accomplished in the 
elucidation of the life history of the Foraminifera, as 
well as in making careful observations regarding 
their distribution in time and space. 


CHAPTER VI . 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE FORAMINIFERA 


Every classification is more or less artificial and 
imperfect, and this must especially be the case with 
a variable order of animals like the Foraminifera. 
It is inconceivable that any type of animal life 
underwent a series of changes in any direct line for 
very long, without interference from dissimilar influ- 
ences, the stronger prevailing; and thus a devious 
path would be tracked out, defying all our attempts 
to place certain groups in definite order or sequence 
with regard to others. Instead of a gradually 
branching phylogenetic tree we should, to be accu- 
rate, have to make an arrangement taking the form 
of a net, in which the species were represented by 
the knots which unite the threads, the latter standing 
for the series of intermediate forms connecting the 
species. A difficulty would arise in determining 
where the knots were to be placed—that is to say, 
what were the types to be retained as such—and the 
extent of the connecting threads. 

The division into genera and species is the 
outcome of a selection of what the systematist is 
pleased to regard as types, whilst the intermediate 
conditions are either considered as varietal or, what 
is more often the case, ignored altogether. It is 
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possible to take a large series of a common form from 
one locality and to arrange it gradationally. By this 
means we can sometimes determine that the two 
extremities of the series have as high a specific value 
as many so-called species which occur but rarely. If 
this can be demonstrated with a series of specimens 
from a single locality, it is easy to conceive what an 
enormous variation obtains with regard to what we 
imagine to be a specific type over the whole of the 
faunal area. Although this is true of many of the 
Foraminifera, there are numerous type forms which 
are well worthy of a specific namé, for they present 
marked characters of their own, and have shown 
persistent characters throughout many successive 
geological ages. 

Notwithstanding all that has been written against 
the principle of using the character of shell-texture 
as a prime factor in the classification of the Fora- 
minifera, this method has very much to recommend 
it; and it also, besides its convenience, possesses 
some merits for being a natural arrangement, so far 
as it brings together certain tribes and types which 
are clearly related to one another, even if they have 
not emanated from the same prototype. 

The classification of H. B. Brady (1884) is based 
on the earlier systems of Reuss (1861), Carpenter, 
Parker, and Jones (1862), and of Rupert Jones (1876). 
The chief differences in Brady’s classification are the 
amalgamation of the families and the institution of 
sub-families; the creation of a new family, the 
Astroruizip#, which received large accessions by the 
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examination of the rich collections dredged by the 
‘Challenger ;’ and the removal of the Trxrunartpa 
and the Buniminipa to a separate family, the Trxru- 
Larup&. The retention of this latter group would 
seem to throw doubt on the utility of regarding differ- 
ences of shell structure as a canon of classification, 
since this family contains examples of both types of 
structure, the arenaceous and the hyaline. There is 
also another weakness in the arrangement, which has 
been lately emphasised by Continental systematists, 
as Eimer and Fickert, and was also remarked upon 
by Brady himself—namely, the presence, in the family 
of the Lirvotm», of numerous arenaceous isomorphs 
of the hyaline forms. 

But, with the exception of these perhaps unavoid- 
able discrepancies, Brady’s classification has the 
merit of being quickly and easily understood by the 
student of Foraminifera, and it certainly holds the 
field in point of the number of writers who still make 
use of it. 

It will be useful, however, to insert at this place 
three of the latest classifications of Foraminifera. 

Dr. Biitschli (1880) divides the Rhizopoda, as did 
Max Schultze, into two sub-orders, Amabea (Nuda, 
Schultze) and Testacea. 


Trstacea, M. Schultze. (Thalamophora, R. Hertwig.) 


A. Tribe.—Inrrrrorata, Carpenter. 


Family 1. Arcellina, Khrenberg. 
2. Huglyphina, Bitschli. 


” 
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Family 3. Groniina, Bitschhi. 
» 4. Amphistomina, Bitschli. 
, 0 Miliokdina (Miliolidea Reuss, + _ pars 
Lituolidarumy). 
, 6. Peneroplidina, Reuss. 
. Orbitolitina (Orbitulitidea, Reuss). 
, 8. Arenacea, Bitschli. 


+] 


B. Tribe.—Perrrorata, Carpenter + pars 
Lituolidarum. 
Family 1. Rhabdoina, Schultze. 
» 2 Polymorphinina, Bitschh. 
» 0 Globigerinina, Carpenter. 
Sub-family (a) Globigerine, Carp. 
m (b) Cryptostegia, Reuss. 
£ (c) Textularide, Carp. 
53 (d) Rotaline, Carp. 
Family 4. Nummulitine (Nummulinida, Carpenter), 
emend. Bitschli. 
Sub-fanuily (a) Involutine, Biitschli. 


re (6) Pullenine, Biitschli. 

. (c) Nummulitide. 

z (2) Fusulinide, Moller. 

. (e) Cycloclypide, Bitschli. 


The difficulty in accepting this system, although 
the external form has been carefully considered, lies 
in the fact that in the same family such distinct types 
as the Textularids and the Rotalines are associated, 
and which have very little in common as regards the 
minute structure of the shell-wall. The same may 
also be said for the fourth family of this arrangement. 
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Neumayr’s classification (1887) recognises three 
main groups, namely, the irregularly formed arena- 
ceous types (Astrorhizids); the regularly formed 
arenaceous types; and the calcareous types. The 
2nd and 3rd groups are again divided into two 
parallel and isomorphous series which comprise the 
following fundamental types: A, Cornuspira; B 
Textularia; C, Lituola; D, Fusulina. 

In 1895 Dr. L. Rhumbler published his ‘ Entwurf 
eines natiirlichen Systems der Thalamophoren.’ He 


) 


divides the group into ten Families, and by a diagram 
points out a probable evolution of types from simple 
arenaceous tubes to the highly differentiated Rotaline 
shell-structure. 

The Families are numbered in the following 
order :— 


1. Rhabdamminide. 6. Orbitolitide. 

2. Ammodiscide. 7. Textularide. 

3. Spirillinide. 8. Nodosaride |) Lage- 
4. Nodosinellide. 9. Endothyride ) nine. 
5. Mailiolinide. 10. Rotalidee. 


Rhumbler considers that the Lagenn@e were 
derived from the nodosarine type of shell by a 
permanent separation of the chambers. 

Eimer and Fickert (1899) have published an 
elaborate and well-illustrated treatise on the mor- 
phology and relationship in the Foraminifera,’ and 
propose a new classification of the group. There are 
many strong points in this scheme which deserve 


1 «Die Artbildung und Verwandtschaft bei den Foraminiferen,’ 
Tiibinger Zoologische Arbeiten, Band ii. No. 6, 1899. 
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careful consideration, suchas the grouping together of 
genera which are morphologically similar, but which 
have differences of shell-structure. According to 
these authors the shell-structure should be subordi- 
nated to the form and manner of segmentation in 
the animal, and this is in accordance with accepted 
zoological principles. They divide the Foraminifera 
into as many as thirty-seven families. To give an 
example of the method used in classifying the group, 
the Tribe Stichostegia (Himer and Fickert) is divided 
into, A, PSAMMATOSTICHOSTEGIA, Including the Families 
HyprraMMInip® (genera Hyperammena, Reophax, and 
Hormosina) and ASCHEMONELLIDEH (genera Aschemo- 
nella and Ramulina): B, TIvaNosTICHOSTEGIA, repre- 
sented by the Family Noposarupm and _ genus 
Nodosaria. In division A the test is arenaceous, and 
in B it is calcareous. ‘There is, however, no apparent 
reason given for including Ramulina in Division A, 
since it is essentially calcareous. Very diverse forms 
are here brought together, such as Cristellaria, Cas- 
sidulina, and Sagraima, which are morphologically 
distinct. 

The relationship of the different types of form in 
Foraminifera is so complex and interwoven that, 
from whatever standpoint we may approach the 
subject, we are certain to meet with numerous 
difficulties which prevent our making a satisfactory 
classification. We may expect a more hopeful state 
of things when further light has been thrown upon 
the relation of environment to shell structure, and 
dimorphism to specific forms. 
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Meanwhile we are perforce necessitated to accept 
a simple and ready, although more or less artificial, 
system, such as that used by H. B. Brady in his 
Report on the ‘ Challenger’ Foraminifera. 

The idea has lately been advanced by certain 
authors that the earlier types of Foraminifera were 
probably simple straight sandy tubes, without 
partitions, followed by coiled and segmented or 
chambered tests, and subsequently in later times by 
a secreted shell of a calcareous nature. Detailed 
observation, however, often refutes the best formu- 
lated ideas, and it appears to have done so in this 
case. Recent researches in the Cambrian Rocks of 
New Brunswick and England have resulted in the 
discovery of the following among other generic 
types: Lagena, Nodosaria (including Glandulina), 
Cristellaria, Globigerina, and Spirdlina. All of these 
forms have well-developed shell structures of a cal- 
careous nature. With regard to the forms with 
arenaceous tests, on the other hand, we find no evi- 
dence of these until we reach the Upper Silurian 
deposits, when we meet with Hyperammina, and the 
calcareo-arenaceous genus Stachevra. 

The classification which will be followed in the 
succeeding pages of this book is that which has been 
gradually evolved principally by the British school of 
Rhizopodists—Wallich, Parker and Jones, Carpenter 
and H. B. Brady—and which has been largely 
emended and added to by the last-named author.! 
With regard to the utility of this simpler method of 


1 See Report Challenger, vol. ix. ‘ Zoology,’ 1884, pp. 60-76. 
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classifying the Foraminifera by the selection of 
central types, Brady says: ‘The study of the 
Foraminifera as assemblages of forms grouped round 
a comparatively small number of central or typical 
species, as advocated by Carpenter and his colleagues, 
is, lam convinced, the only means of arriving at a 
correct understanding of the biological relations of 
the group; but this mode of treatment, whilst 
determining the general lines of classification, 
furnishes no direct basis for the construction of a 
synopsis suited to the requirements -of the systematic 
zoologist. The scheme which I now venture to 
propose differs in many respects somewhat widely 
from that foreshadowed by the authors referred to, 
but in its essential elements there is little or nothing 
that is incompatible with the conclusions they have 
so ably expounded; and I have the satisfaction of 
knowing that it has their general approval. Every 
attempt to arrange in single series a class of 
organisms of which the constituent groups are apt to 
run in parallel lines, or even sometimes to form, 
morphologically speaking, independent circlets, is of 
necessity open to objection at one point or other; 
and the aim of the systematist is well attained if the 
anomalies and inconsistencies are slight, and are 
confined to matters of small zoological importance.’ ! 


Sub-kingdom— PROTOZOA. 
Class—Rurzopopa. 


Order—Foramuinifera (Reticularia). 


' See Report Challenger, yol. ix. ‘ Zoology,’ 1884, p. 58. 
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Family I.—GROMIIDA. 


Division A.—Aperture single, terminal. Genera—- 
Lieberkuehnia, Mikrogromia, Gromia, Diaphoropodon. 

Division B.—With mouth at each end of bent: 
Genera—Shepheardella, Amphitrema. 


Family II—MILIOLIDA. 


Sub-family 1.—NvupecunaRune. 


Genera—Squamulina, Calcituba, Nubecularia. 


Sub-family 2.—MIntonininm. 
Genera—Biloculina, Fabularia, Spiroloculina, 
Miliolina (sub-genera—Dillina, Triloculina, Tril- 
lina, Quinqueloculina, Pentellina, Idalina, Adelosina, 
Periloculina, Massilina, Heterillina, Sigmoilina). 
Sub-family 3.—HAaAvERInine. 


Genera — Articulina, Vertebralina,  Ophthal- 
midium, Hauerina, Planispirina. 


Sub-family 4.—-PENEROPLIDINE. 


Genera—Oornuspira, Peneroplis (sub-genera— 
Monalysidium, Archiacina), Orbiculina (sub-genus— 
Meandropsina), Orbitolites. 


Swb-famely 5.—ALYVEOLININ. 
Genera —Alveolina (sub-genus—F'losculina), La- 


cazina. 
Swb-family 6.—KERAMOSPHERINA. 


Genus—Keramosphera. 
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Family ITT—ASTRORHIZIDA. 


Sub-family 1.—ASTRORHIZINAE. 


Genera—Astrorliza, Pelosina, Storthosphera, 
Dendrophrya, Syringamnuna. 


Sub-family 2.—PILuLININA. 


Genera — Pilulina, Technitella, Rhaphidoscene, 
Bathystphon. 


Sub-family 3.—SaccaMMININ#. 
Genera—Psammosphera, Sorosphera, Saccam- 
muna. 
Sub-family 4.—RHABDAMMININA. 
Genera—Jaculella, Hyperammina, Marsipella, 
Rhabdammina, Aschemonella, Rhizammina, Sa- 
genina, Botellina, Haliphysema. 


Family IV.—LITUOLIDA. 


Sub-family 1.—Lirvoiinm. 

Dwision A.—Non-labyrinthic tests. Genera— 
Reophax, Haplophragmiwm (sub-genus—Coskinolina), 
Placopsilina, Crithionina, Verrucina. 

Division B.—Chambers labyrinthic. Genera— 
Haplostiche, Lituola, Bdelloidina, Haddonia, Poly- 


phragma. 


Sub-family 2.—'TRoCHAMMININS!. 


Genera—Thurammina (sub-genus-—Thurammin- 
opsis), Hippocrepina, Hormosina,  Ammodiscus, 
T'rochammina, Carterina, Webbina. 
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Sub-family 3.—ENDOTHYRINE. 
Genera—Nodosinella, Stacheia, Involutina, Orbi- 
tolina, Conulites, Hndothyra (sub-genera—Bradyina, 
Cribrospira). 
Swb-fanily 4.—Lorrusuna. 


Genera—Cyclammina, Loftusia. 


Family V—TEXTULARIIDA. 
Sub-family 1.—TExtuLaRne. 

Genera — Textularia, Cwneolina, Verneuilina, 
Tritaxia, Chrysalidina, -Bigenerina (sub-genus— 
Stphogenerina), Pavonina, Spiroplecta, Gaudryina, 
Valvulina, Clavulina. 

Sub-fanuly 2.—Buminine. 

Genera—Bulimina, Virgulina, Bifarina, Bolivina, 
Mimosina, Plewrostomella. 

Sub-fanuly 3.—CaAssIDULININe. 


Genera—Cassidulina (sub-genus—Orthoplecta), 
Ehrenberquna. 
Family VI.—CHEILOSTOMELLID A. 
Genera—FEllipsoidina, Cheilostomella, Seabrookia, 
Allomorphina. 
Family VII.—LAGENIDA. 
Swb-family 1.—LaGcEnina. 


Genus—Lagena. 
i 
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Sub-family 2.—N oposaRne. 

Genera — Nodosaria (sub-genera — Glandulina, 
Dentalina), Lingulina, Frondicularia, Rhabdogomum, 
Marginulina, Vaginulina, kimulina, Cristellaria. 

Dimorphous genera—Amplicoryne,  Lingulin- 
opsis, Flabellina, Amphimorphina, Dentalinopsis. 

Swb-fanily 3.—PoLYMORPHININS. 


Genera—Polymorplina: dimorphous form, Dv- 
morphina. . Uvigerina: dimorphous form, Sagraina. 


: 


Sub-family 4.—RaMvULinIne. 


Genera—Ramulina, Vitriwebbina. 


Family VIII.—GLOBIGHRINID AS. 


Genera — Globigerina, Orbulina, Hastigerina, 
Pullenia, Spheroidina, Candeina. 


Family [X.—ROTALIIDA. 


Swb-fanvily 1.—Sprrinuininz. 


Genus—Spirillina. 


Swb-family 2.— Rorauina. 
Genera—Patellina, Cymbalopora  (sub-genus— 
Tretomphalus), Discorbina, Planorbulina, Trun- 
catulina, Anomalina, Carpenteria, Rupertia, Pulvin- 
ulina, Rotalia, Calcarina. 


Sub-family 3.—Trnoporina. 


Genera — Tinoporus, Gypsina,  Miogypsina, 
Polytrema. 
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Family X.—NUMMULINIDA. 


Sub-family 1.—Fusunininm. 
Genera—Fusulina  (sub-genera—Hemifusulina, 
Fusulinella), Schwagerina. 
Sub-family 2.—PoLystoMELLIN». 
Genera—Nonionina, Polystomella (sub-genus— 
Faujasina). . 
Swb-fanily 3.—NUMMULITINE. 
Genera—A rchediscus, Amphistegina, Operculina, 
Heterostegina, Nummulites, Assilina. 
Sub-family 4.—CyYcLocLyPEIn®.. 


Genera—Cycloclypeus, Orbitoides (sub-genera— 
Discocyclina, Lepidocyclina). 


FQ 
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CHAPTRR Vit 
THE FAMILY GROMITDA 


Tue characteristics of the test in the Gromiup are 
a chitinous or skinlike investment, without super- 
ficial. perforations, and with an aperture for the 
emission of sarcode either at one end of the test 
(Section A) or at both ends (Section B). The invest- 
ment is either thin and closely adherent to the body 
of the animal, as in Lieberkwehnia, or more rigid, as 
in Gromia. In the latter genus it forms a distinct 
test, whilst in the former genus the covering or mem- 
brane alters its shape in accordance with the changes 
in the shape of the body of the animal. The colour 
of the investment in this family ranges from hyaline 
to yellowish or lhght brown, and it is sometimes 
encrusted with adventitious particles, such as sand 
erains or diatoms. | 

Many of the lobose and filose kinds of Protozoa 
are Closely allied to members of this family, such as 
Diffugia and Huglypha, and the only difference 
between them, which at the best is slight, is the 
habit and form of the extended pseudopods, which in 
the Foraminifera are characterised by their fine 
threadlike and anastomosing characters. 

No Fossil representatives. 
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Section A.— GENERA IN WHICH THE APERTURE IS SINGLE 
AND ‘TERMINAL. 


Test rather large, ovate or pyriform, with the 
mouth in a depression at the middle of the broad 
end, which is more or less four-lobed. Circulation of 
protoplasmic granules rapid. 

Exampite.—L. Wageneri, Clap. and Lachm., + Mém. 
Inst. Nat. Génevois,’ vol. xvi. 1859, p. 465, pl. xxiv. 
Habitat, fresh-water ponds in Germany. (Plate 1, 
fig. A.) 

Mikrogronua, R. Hertwia. 

Test minute, ovate ; somewhat bilateral, owing to 
the one-sided position of the produced collar-like 
mouth. Cavity of the test only partially filled. 
'Pseudopodia given off from an oral column. Often 
found in colonies. 

Exampie.—WM. socialis, Archer sp. (Gronua socia- 
lis), Archer, ‘ Quart. Journ. Micr. Sci.’ N.S., vol. ix. 
1869, p. 27, pl. xx. figs. 7-11. See also ‘ Ueber Mikro- 
gromia, by R. Hertwig, ‘Arch. Mikr. Anat.’ vol. x. 
1874, supplement, vol. i. Habitat, fresh water. 
Diameter of separate tests, 015 to ‘025mm. (Plate l, 
fig. B.) 

Gromia, DUsARDIN. 

Test large, ovate or rounded, symmetrical in form, 
flexible. Mouth terminal; pseudopodia much reticu- 
lated. Possessing one or more nuclei; contractile 
vacuole often wanting. 
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Species of this genus are sometimes found in 
fresh water, and sometimes are marine. 

Exampues rroM Fresh Water. —G. fluviatilis, Du- 
jardin, ‘ Hist. Nat. Zooph. Infusoires,’ 1841, p. 255, 
pl. i. fig. 17; pl. ii. fig. 182. This species measures 
from 09 to *25 mm.in breadth. Found upon Cerato- 
phyllum, an aquatic plant growing in stagnant water. 

G. hyalina, P. Schlumberger, ‘Ann. Sci. Nat.,’ 
ser. 3, vol. ii. 1845, p. 255. This species has a 
breadth of -03 to ‘05 mm. 

Manriwe Exampies.—G. oviformis, Dujardin, ‘ Ann. 
Sci. Nat. Zool.,’ ser. 2, vol. iv. 1835, p. 345, pl. ix. 
figs. 1,2. Measures 1 to 2mm. in length. Found 
among marine plants. (Plate 1, fig. C.) 

G. Dwardini, Schultze, ‘Organismus Polythal.’ 
1854, p. 55. 

Diaphoropodon, ARCHER. 


Test large, ovate; built up of foreign bodies 
(diatoms and the like). Pseudopodia of two sorts ; 
the one long, branching and arborescent, issuing from 
the mouth; the other fine and hairlike, not reticu- 
lated, springing from between the shell particles 
(perhaps not true pseudopodia). Nucleus single, 
large. Contractile vacuole present. 

Hxampue.—D. mobile, Archer, ‘Quart. Journ. 
Mier. Soi.,’ N-S., -vol. ax. 1869525394) plixx. fev. 
and vol. x. 1870, p. 123. Habitat, fresh-water pools 
in Ireland. (Plate 1, fig. D.) 
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Section B.—Gernera with APERTURES AT BOTH ENps 
OF THE TREsT. 


Shepheardella, Swpauu. 


Test hyaline, elongate, tubular, cylindrical or 
flattened, ends slightly tapering towards the aper- 
tures. Nucleus large and complex. 

Exampie.—S. tenformis, Siddall, ‘Quart. Journ. 
ick Str eIN., Vol. xx. 1880, p> I3iepl xy. 
Habitat, marine, in shore pools, on marine alge. 
(Plate 1, fig. E.) 


Amplitrema, ARCHER. 


Test more or less covered by foreign arenaceous 
particles ; apertures at opposite ends of the test and 
provided with a rimlike neck, giving off two tufts of 
elongate, linear, branched, pellucid pseudopodia. 

Exampie.—A. Wrightianwm, Archer, ‘ Quart. 
Sour Migr Sci, N.S. vol. x. 1870. p. 1225) plaxx 
figs. 4, 5. Habitat, fresh water, in boggy places, 
Treland. Length of test about (05 mm. (Plate 1, 
fig. F.) 

Genera sometimes referred to the Gromupa: 
Protogenes (by Claus) ; Lagynis (by Carpenter). 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 1. 


Ineberkuehnia Wagenert, Clap. and Lachm. Magnified 
Mikrogromia socialis, Archer sp. x 200. 

Gromia ovijormtis, Dujardin. x 25. 

Diaphoropoden mobile, Archer. x 100. 

Shepheardella tentformis, Siddall. Magnified. 
Amphiirema Wrightianum, Archer. x 300. 
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CHAPTER: Vill 
THE FAMILY MILIOLIDA 


Tuts very important division comprises the whole of 
the porcellanous-shelled Foraminifera, and the tests 
are further distinguished by their imperforate shell- 
wall (sub-order Imperforata vel Porcellanea, Rupert 
Jones). 

They are divided by H. B. Brady into six sub- 
families, more or less closely related to one another. 

The characteristic features of the foraminiferal 
shell in the family Minionip™ are as follows :— 

‘Test imperforate ; normally calcareous and por- 
cellaneous, sometimes encrusted with sand; under 
starved conditions (e.g. in brackish water) becoming 
chitinous or chitino-arenaceous ; at abyssal depths 
occasionally consisting of a thin, homogeneous, 
imperforate, siliceous film’ (H. B. Brady). 

The shell wall of the miliolhds is in nearly all 
cases of a smooth texture and usually chalk-white in 
appearance. In some examples, however, the surface 
is pitted, reticulated, or furrowed, whilst others have 
their surfaces encrusted with sand grains or shelly 
particles. Young specimens are, as a rule, trans- 
lucent and opalescent. This latter appearance is a 
marked character with the group, for on mounting a 
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fragment of almost any of the shells belonging to 
this family in a transparent medium, like Canada 
balsam, the white appearance gives place to a yel- 
lowish brown or horn colour, and the absence of the 
tiny tubules, which pierce the shell-wall of the 
hyaline forms, will be at once noticed. 

In discussing the various members of this family 
it will presently be seen that this division of the 
Foraminifera exhibits a great many types of shell- 
building, and presents isomorphous analogues with 
those of the other groups of the arenaceous and the 
hyaline Foraminifera; and in fact are only dis- 
tinguished from some other genera outside the family 
by the imperforate and porcellanous nature of the 
shell. 

A certain degree of relationship with one another 
may be found amongst the various genera belonging 
to this family. The simplest types are those of the 
genera Squamulina, which has a single-chambered 
plano-convex test, and Cornuspira, which forms 
a non-septate tube coiled in one plane. Starting 
from Squamulina, a series of such chambers joined 
end to end gives rise to Nubecularia; or, if non- 
septate and sending off radiating tubes, to a form 
like Caleituba, an isomorph of the arenaceous genus 
Astrorliza. In Squamulina again we may discover 
relationship with certain wild-growing Milioline and 
also with the subspherical but septate Nwbecularia. 

In the Minrortmiw# the fundamental form may be 
considered a globose segment, which afterwards, as 
by a modification of a spiral tube like Cornuspira, 
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develops a coiled series, as Sptroloculina, plano- 
spiral, but constricted and partially septate at 
either end of its axis of elongation. The next step is 
shown in Miliolina (vera), where the alternate series of 
partially divided segments are not disposed in one plane 
in their subspiral manner, but in the course of growth 
are turned on the longer axis of the shell three or five 
times in one complete revolution, as the case may be. 
An apparently simple form, Belocwlina, which exter- 
nally appears to be a series of chambers placed 
oppositely against the longer axis of the shell, is 
evidently derived from the milholine form, since, 
although its form A is constructed on this plan, 
form B, with the microspheric chamber, commences in 
many of the species, as Munier Chalmas and Schlum- 
berger have shown, with a milioline form of shell 
of the quinqueloculine type—that is, having five 
chambers in one whorl—and only takes on the 
biloculine arrangement in the adult stage. 

Labyrinthic modifications of the septate types of 
shell growth are often found among the Foraminifera, 
and Fabularia is an instance of such in the Minronipa. 
This genus resembles a Biloculina externally, but the 
chambers within are subdivided by meandering parti- 
tions of the secondary shell-growth. 

The sub-families of the Milioline and the Penero- 
plidine are connected by an annectent group, the 
Hauerinine. The genera in this division resemble 
Sptroloculine in the earlier part of the shell, in being 
plano-spiral and septate, but they have their septa 
arranged without regard to any ratio with the whorls, 
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and usually have more than two to each turn of the 
shell. The later growth of the shell is sometimes 
rectilinear, and, as in Articulina, may closely 
resemble the extended forms of Nubecularia. 

Peneroplis may have its origin in a simple form, 
like Cornuspira, by its becoming septate. Peneroplis 
exhibits a spiral series of chambers the septa of 
which are numerously perforate, and the spiral 
manner often changes in later growth to an elongate 
straight series. The sub-genus Archiacina forms a 
link with genera having a cyclical arrangement of 
chambers by showing a tendency towards that plan 
of growth in the last formed portion of the adult 
shell. 

Peneroplis passes into Orbiculina by the sub- 
division of its chambers into chamberlets by means 
of vertical partitions connecting septum with sep- 
tum. The last-named spirally formed genus, again, 
forms a link with the discoidal shell of Orbitolites : 
this genus possesses a subglobular primordial cham- 
ber, and the succeeding chambers are distinctly 
spiral, but usually quickly assume a cyclical (con- 
centric) manner of growth, although in one species 
at least a considerable part of the earlier shell is spiral. 
The annular chambers in Orbitolites are always 
subdivided into httle subquadrate chamberlets, each 
with its stolon aperture for the passage of the 
sarcode into the neighbouring compartments. There 
are often two, three, or even more tiers of annuli 
superposed to form the entire shell, and these, in 
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certain species, increase in number as the shell 
developes. 

The relationship of the foregoing group to the 
Alveolinine is easily recognised when we conceive 
the plan on which the test is formed. Like Orbi- 
culina it is spiral, but instead of being compressed 
laterally, as in that genus, the shell is often 
enormously elongated on an axis passing through the 
umbilical centres. 

The last sub-family of the Keramospherine com- 
pletes the series, in that it presents a modification of 
the Orbitolites type by the fact of its having the 
chamberlets arranged not in flat annuli, but in 
a sphero-concentric manner. 


Sub-family 1. NuvBeEcuLarine. 


This group is distinguished by the irregular a- 
symmetrical form of the test, which is free or, perhaps 
more often, adherent; with a variable aperture or 
apertures, often rimmed in Nwbecularia or otherwise 
thickened with extra shell growth. 


Gunus Squamulina, ScHULTZE. 


Test, a single inflated chamber, with aperture on 
the convex surface. ecent. 

Exampte.—S. levis, Schultze, Organismus poly- | 
thal., 1854, p.56, pl. vi. figs. 16, 17. 

Found by Schultze adhering to the surface of 
marine alge from Ancona. Longest diameter of test, 
"08 mm. 
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Some little doubt has been thrown on the validity 
of this genus as a separate type, some supposing it to 
be a young nubecularian. Recent. (Plate 2, fig. A.) 


Genus Calcituba, Rosoz. 


Test imperforate, normally adherent ; consisting 
of a series of irregular and lengthened chambers 
more or less cylindrical, emanating from a central 
trunk-like segment ; sometimes arranged radially, as 
in Astrorhiza. Apertures numerous at the terminals 
of the branches. : 

ExampLE.—C. polymorpha, Roboz, ‘ Sitz. Ak. Wiss. 
Wien,’ vol. Ixxxviu. 1883 (1884), p. 420, pl. —, figs. 
1-16. 

This, the only species of the genus, was discovered 
by Roboz, attached to alge, in a marine aquarium in 
the Institute of Gratz, supplied by material from the 
Adriatic Sea. 

The shape of the test in Calcituba polymorpha is 
extremely variable and irregular, and it starts from a 
young Miliolina-like segment which eventually forms 
a kind of central core or trunk for the irregular off- 
shoots of Nwbecularia-like chambers. A _ section 
through the median plane of the test shows the 
chambers to be connected by a stoloniferous joint, 
made by the neck of one chamber being thrust, as it 
were, into the base of the succeeding chamber; in 
this latter feature, and also in the presence of 
numerous circular apertures to the offshoots of the 
test, this form shows a decided relationship (morpho- 
logically speaking) with the isomorphs Aschemonella 
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(with an arenaceous test) and Ramulina (with a 
hyaline test). A typical specimen of C. polymorpha 
measures ‘8 mm. in length. The lengths of the 
chambers in two separate individuals were ‘242 mm. 
and -269 mm. respectively, and their breadths +128 
mm. and ‘095 mm. 

This species is of especial interest on account 
of the valuable physiological researches conducted 
upon it by Schaudinn, in tracing the progressive 
changes in the division of the nucleus. The affinity 
of this genus is very closely connected with Nubecu- 
laria itself, especially in those irregular and inflated 
forms which have numerous apertures sporadically 
placed on the surface of the test, such as Nwbecularia 
Bradyi, Millett, and N. novorossica, Karrer and 
Sinzow. Recent. (Plate 2, figs. B, C, D.) 


Genus Nubecularia, DEFRANCE. 


Test spiral, straight, or irregular; usually ad- 
herent; septate. Surface often encrusted with sand. 

The elongate adherent species are plentiful as 
fossils in certain Liassic and Oolitic deposits, and 
the coarse thick-walled forms constitute important 
calcareous strata in the Miocene sands of South 
Russia. 

At the present day this genus is usually repre- 
sented by species found almost restrictedly in the 
shallow-water sands of tropical or warm areas, and 
are rarely found in very deep water. Carbo-Permian 
to [vecent. 

Exampies.—N. lucifuga, Defrance, ‘Dict. Sci. 

G 
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Nat.’ vol. xxxv. 1825, p. 210; ‘* Atlas  Zooph:: 
plicdiv. ig-co: 

This species is generally found adherent, but 
sometimes free, and it is easily recognised by its 
spirally arranged chambers, which are very irregular 
in form compared with those of other species of this 
family. N. lucifuga is quite common in certain 
warm temperate areas, and is found in some abun- 
dance in the beach sands of Palermo, Melbourne, and 
off the coast of ‘Tripoli. As a fossil it is known from 
Tertiary beds in France, and a variety was recorded by 
Howchin from the Carbo-Permian beds of Australia. 
Carbo-Permian to Recent. (Plate 2, figs. EK and F.) 

N. novorossica, var. nodula, Karrer and Sinzow, 
‘Sitz. k. Ak. Wiss. Wien,’ vol. xxiv. Abth. 1, 1876 
(1877), p. 281, pl. —, figs. 11-25. 

The species named above, of which the variety 
nodula is a many-apertured, agglomerated modifica- 
tion, is a thick-walled nubecularian in its typical form, 
but otherwise somewhat like N. luwcifuga in contour. 
This and other varieties of N. novorossica occur in 
great abundance in the Sarmatian Sands (Miocene) 
of Kischenew, in Bessarabia. They average 3 to 4 
mm. in diameter. The writer has described a modi- 
fication of this form as occurring in the Upper Chalk 
of Taplow. Upper Cretaceous, Miocene. (Plate 2, 
ine, LE) 

N. tibia, Jones and Parker, ‘ Quart. Journ. Geol. 
Soc.’ vol. xvi. 1860, p. 455, pl. xx. figs. 48-51. 

This species consists of an elongate series of ovate 
or pyriform chambers, and the test is either adherent 
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or free. When attached, the form of the segments 
is plano-convex, but when free they assume a 
normal subcylindrical form. The commencement of 
this species often has an arrangement of chambers 
hike that of Miliolina, by which it shows an ay 
with Articulina. 

By an error in determining its source N. tibia has 
often been quoted as a Triassic fossil. It first makes 
its appearance in the Lias, where it often occurs in 
company with N. lucifuga. In recent dredgings 
N. tibia is a shallow-water organism. Lias, Oolite, 
Recent. (Plate 2, fig. 4.) ? 


Sub-family 2. Mintoninine. 


Test coiled on an elongated axis, having two 
chambers in each complete whorl, either opposed and 
on a single plane of symmetry, or disposed at various 
angles round the longer axis. Aperture alternately, 
during growth, at either end of the shell. 


Genus Biloculina, D’Orsieny. 


The chambers are arranged in a single plane, the 
last two only being visible. The internal structure 
of the microspheric form often has a quinquelocu- 
line commencement. The aperture is_ usually 
crescentic, enclosing a valve-like projection, normally 


1 For references to other species of this genus and those that follow 
consult Sherborn’s Index to the Genera and Species of the Foraminifera. 
Only one or two important types of each genus can be given here, on 
account of the limits of space. 
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T-shaped, on the inner surface of the shell. Las 
to Recent. 

Exawerss.— B. comata, Brady, ‘ Rep.“ Chall.”** vol. 
ix. 1884, p. 144, pl. ii. figs. 9 a, &. 

This is a pretty, stmated form of Biloculina, 
which was brought to hght by the ‘ Porcupme’* and 
‘Challenger’ expeditions. It is rarely that we find 
Biloculine with a surface ornamentation so well 
marked as this, and the present species is also 
stnking on account of its fairly large dimensions. 
Té measures nearly 1 mm. in length. B. comata 
generally affects depths ranging from 300 to 600 
fathoms. Recent. (Plate 2, figs. I and J.) 

B. ringens, Lamarck sp. (Miliolites ingens), 
‘Annales du Muséum,’ vol. v. 1804, p. 351, No. 1; 
1807, vol. ix. pl. xvn. fig. 1. 

This is one of the earliest known species to such 
pioneers as Soldani, who in 1795 deseribed it under 
the name of ‘Frumeniaria Ovula. Lamarck, who 
adopted the Linnean system of nomenclature, gave 
it the name of Miliolites ringens, the. generic name 
bemg used at the time equally for the biloculine, 
the triloculine, and the quinqueloculine types. 
B. ringens is a typical form of the genus, and 
exhibits a medium inflation of ‘the chambers, 
B. depressa being narrower in section and B. 
bulloides more globose. 


B. ringens makes its first appearance, so far as 


we know, in the Tertiary beds (Middle Eocene) of 
the Paris Basin, and it also occurs in strata of 
Miocene, Pliocene, and Pleistocene ages, 


a 


a= 4% 
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This species was met with in some abundance 
in the deep-water area of the northern part of the 
North Atlantic during the dredging operations by 
Professor Sars, who found the bottom temperature 
of the water nearly uniform, only varying from 
32°F. to 349° F. between the depths of 300 and 2,000 
fathoms. The mud from the bottom is a light- 
coloured ooze, and was called Biloculina mud, since it 
was supposed to be almost entirely formed of the 
tests of Biloculing. This does not seem to be the 
case, however, for it has been shown that after the 
fine silt was washed away the Bdoculing only 
constituted 50 per cent. of the dried material. 

Eocene to Recent. (Plate 2, figs. K and L.) 


Gexts Fabularia, Derzasce. 

The chambers are arranged in one plane, as in 
Biloculina, but the chamber cavities are subdivided 
or partitioned off into chamberlets and labyrinthulz 
by shell projections and partitions, which results 
in the sarcode having to occupy numerous little 
channels throughout the shell, with perhaps the 


exception of the earlier chambers, as shown by 


Schlumberger in the case of the Miocene specimens. 
The aperture is porous or cribrate (sieve-like). 
Lower and Middle Eocene and Miocene. 

Exawete.—F’. discolithus, Defrance, ‘ Dict. Sci. 
Nat.’ vol. xvi. 1820, p. 103; ‘Atlas Zooph” pl 
xviii. fig. 5. 

The genus is very restricted in its range and is 
entirely fossil. It is best known by the above 
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Squamulina levis, Schultze. Magnified. 
Calcituba polymorpha, Roboz. Typical specimen. x 50. 
Caleituba polymorpha, Roboz. Young shell. — x 100. 


Calcituba polymorpha, Roboz. Medium section of the shell, 
passing through two chambers. x 150. 


Nubecularia lucifuga, Defrance (after Brady). A spiral form; 
superior aspect. x 10. : 


Nubecularia lucifuga, Defrance. Inferior (attached) surface. 
x 10. 


Nubecularva novorossica, vay. nodula, Karrer and Sinzow. x5. 
Nubecularia tibia, Jones and Parker. Magnified. 

Biloculina comata, Brady. x 25. 

Biloculina ringens, Lamarck sp. (after Brady). x 18. 


Fabularia discolithus, Defrance (after Carpenter). x 5. 


2. 


PLATE 


MILIOLIDA. 
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species, which is found in some frequency in the 
‘calcaire grossier’ (Middle Kocene) of the Paris 
Basin. Externally F. discolithus resembles a 
laterally compressed Biloculina having a faintly 
striate surface, but the porous nature of the aperture 
reveals its internal labyrinthular or subdivided 
character. It often attains to a considerable size, 
sometimes as much as 6 mm. in length. 

Two other species of Habularia are known, one, 
closely related to the above form, F. Zitteli of 
Schwager, which was found in beds in Egypt of 
nearly similar age to those of the Paris Basin; and 
another lately described from the Miocene beds of 
Muddy Creek, Victoria, by Schlumberger, under the 
name of F’. Howchini. 

Middle Eocene. (Plate, figs. M and N.) 


Grnus Spiroloculina, D’Orsteny. 


The chambers in the shells of the genus Spiro- 
loculina are arranged in a single plane, and the 
whole of them are visible on either side of the test. 
The aperture is generally circular with a toothed or 
T-shaped projection. Sometimes the aperture is 
prolonged into a neck or salient tube. This type is 
usually characteristic of shallow-water faunas, both 
in temperate and tropical areas, but one species, 
S. tenuis, is found at various depths down to 2,750 
fathoms. Carbo-Permian to Recent. 

Exampies.—JS. asperula, Karrer, ‘ Sitz. Ak. Wiss. 
Wien,’ vol. lviii. Abth. 1, 1868, p. 136, pl. i. fig. 10. 

This species has a thin complanate shell, and 
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is encrusted with sand, which gives it a rough 
appearance, as its name implies. It was first 
described as occurring in the Miocene of Kostej, in 
the Banat, and it has since been found in the 
Folkestone-Gault. At the present day it occurs in 
shallow-water dredgings in the tropics. Lower 
Iias to Recent. (Plate 3, figs. A, a.) 

S. planulata, Lamarck sp. (Miliolites planulata), 
‘Ann. Mus.’. vol. v. 1805,. p. 852, No. 4; 1822, 
‘Anim. sans Vert.’ vol. vu. p. 613, No. 4. 

The chief features of this form are a simple 
complanate and smooth-textured shell, with the 
surface of the chambers not thickened at the suture 
lines, as in some species, such as S. limbata and 
S. unpressa. 

S. planulata is commonest in shallow water, and 
as a fossil it seems to range from the Carbo-Permian 
onward, if its occurrence in Tasmanian rocks can be 
verified. (Plate 3, figs. B, 0.) 


Genus Miliolina, WiuutaMson. 


Chambers inequilateral, coiled round the long 
axis of the shell, so that usually three or five are 
visible externally, but sometimes as many as eight. 
Aperture large and alternately occupying opposite 
extremities of the shell, generally furnished with a 
valve-like projection or tooth. 

This important genus is usually well represented 
in shallow-water sands around the shore lines and 
coasts both of temperate and tropical countries, and 
the genus was one of the first to be noticed by the 
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earliest workers on this group of animals. Las to 
Recent. 

Examptres.—M. (Adelosina) bicornis, Walker and 
Jacob sp. (Serpula bicornis), Kanmacher’s edition of 
Adams’s ‘Essays on the Microscope,’ 1798, p. 638, 
plexiy. fips 2: 

A neat striate miloline form, fairly common in 
shallow-water deposits, and very rarely found deeper 
than 40 or 50 fathoms. It is a well-known British 
species. Schlumberger has shown that this species 
belongs to the type Adelosina of D’Orbigny, and that 
it has a distinct standing of its own in regard to the 
internal arrangement of the chambers—that is to 
say, in the dimorphic form B Adelosina has its me- 
gasphere completely enveloped by the first chamber, 
which becomes lenticular. It afterwards passes 
through the biloculine, triloculine, quadriloculine, 
and quinqueloculine stages. 

M. bicornis occurs in the fossil condition in the 
Eocene of the Paris Basin and the London Clay, the 
Miocene of Vienna and Muddy Creek (Victoria), and 
in the Pliocene of Italy, St. Hrth, and Suffolk. 
Eocene to Recent. (Plate 3, fig. C.) 

M. oblonga, Montagu sp. (Vermiculwm oblongum), 
OPest. Brit. 18038, p. 622; pl. xiv. fig. 9. 

One of the commonest forms of the shallow-water 
Milioline. It is distinguished by its lengthened 
test, the chambers of which are inflated and smooth. 
It exhibits sometimes three, sometimes five faces on 
the exterior of the shell. M. oblonga is found fossil 
in the Upper Chalk of Taplow, the London Clay, the 
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Miocene of Muddy Creek (Victoria), and the Pliocene 
of St. Erth, of Suffolk, and Italy. Upper Cretaceous 
to Recent. (Plate 3, fig. D.) 

M. (Quinqueloculina) seminulwm, Linné - sp. 
(Serpula seminulum), ‘Syst. Nat.’ 1758, ed. x. 
p. 786; Gmelin’s (xiii.) ed. 1788, pp. 37, 39. 

This is one of the Milioline which shows portions 
of five chambers on the surface of the shell (hence 
Quinqueloculina). It is generally looked upon as a 
central type of the group, and it is one of the most 
widely distributed of the family, both as to locality 
and depth ; regarding the latter it is found down to 
3,000 fathoms. M. seminulwm was one of the earliest 
figured species of the genus, and was formerly 
described as a serpula, on account of its contorted 
and wormlike appearance, although, comparatively 
speaking, of very minute size. This species ranges as 
a fossil from the Lower Hocene upwards. (Plate 3, 
figs. H, e.) 

The genera, or rather sub-genera, established by 
Munier Chalmas and Schlumberger by means of their 
work upon the internal appearance of the test in 
transverse section of the megalospheric form are as 
follows :— 

Dillina, Triloculina, Trillina, Quinqueloculina, 
Pentellina, Idalina, Adelosina, Periloculina, Masst- 
lina, Heterillina, Sigmoitlina. 

Thus, for example, Massilina is distinguished by 
having a quinqueloculine arrangement of chambers 
surrounding the megasphere, which are followed by 
a series of chambers disposed in one or two planes, 
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as in a Spiroloculina, or two of the same intersecting 
in different planes. 

In Stgmoilina the chambers are arranged alter- 
nately at both poles of the megasphere, with a 
centrifugal or rotary twist of growth, so that a 
transverse section of the test shows the chambers 
grouped in sigmoidal fashion. Usually there is 
an extensive deposit of shell substance round each 
chamber-wall. (See Plate 3, figs. K, /.) 


Sub-family 3. HatErinina. 


The test in this group is dimorphous—that is, 
exhibiting two different plans of growth at different 
stages of the shell-development. The chambers are 
partly milioline and partly spiral or rectilinear. 


Genus Articulina, D’Orpieny. 


The shell commences with a mililine series of 
chambers, afterwards followed by a straight series. 
Lower Hocene to Recent. 

Exampte.—A. Sagra, D’Orbigny, De la Sagra’s 
‘Hist. Physig.’ &c., Cuba, 1839, ‘ Foramuinifeéres,’ 
p. 183, pl. ix. figs. 23-26. 

One of the interesting ornate forms, found chiefly 
in the vicinity of coral reefs, as in the West Indies 
and at the Fiji Islands. The early milioline 
chambers are clearly seen in this species; the aper- 
ture is a lengthened curved slit. Recent. (Plate 3, 
fig. F.) 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 3. 


Spiroloculina asperula, Karrer: a, peripheral aspect. 45. 


Spiroloculina planulata, Lamarck: a, oral aspect (after Brady). 
x 25s 


Miliolina (Adelosina) bicornis, W. and J. sp. (after Brady.) x 25. 
Miliolina oblonga, Montagu, sp. (after Brady). x 35. 


Miliolina (Qwinqueloculina) seminulum, Linné sp.: e, oral aspect 
(after Williamson). x 10. 


Articulina Sagra, D’Orbigny. x 50. 

Vertebralina striata, D’Orbigny (after Brady). x 35. 
Ophthalnudiwm tumiduluwm. Brady.  ~ 50. 

Hauerina ornatissima, Karrer (after Brady). x 25. 
Planispirina contraria, D’Orbigny sp. (after Brady). x 10. 


Miliolina (Sigmoilina) celata, Costa sp.: k, trans. section of test. 
(After Brady.) x 80. 


POAT HS: 


MILIOLIDA’ (continued). 


Famizy II. 
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Grnus Vertebralina, D’Orsiany. 


Harly chambers partly milioline and partly plano- 
spiral, later segments in a straight series. Hocene to 
Recent. 

Exampie.—V. striata, D’Orbigny, ‘ Ann. Sci. Nat.’ 
vol. vii. 1826, p. 283, No. 1; Modéle, No. 81. 

The above species is often found in sponge sand 
from the Mediterranean, and it is frequent in shallow 
water round coral islands in the tropics.—Recent. 
(Plate 3, fig. G.) 


Genus Ophthalnudium, KtUBuEr. 


Spiral and unconstricted at the commencement, 
subsequently with two or more segments in each 
whorl. Las to Recent. 

Exampie.—O. tuwmidulwm, Brady, ‘ Rep. ‘ Chall.” ’ 
vol. ix. 1884, p. 189, pl. xii. fig. 6. 

This species was obtained by H.M.S. ‘ Challenger ’ 
from the West Indies at a depth of 390 fathoms. 
An arenaceous isomorph of this form was found: by 
the writer in the Gault clay at Folkestone.— Recent. 


(Plate 3, fig. H.) 


Genus Hauerina, D’ORBIGNY. 
Commencing with a muiliolina-like series, after- 
wards planospiral, with more than two segments in 
each whorl. Cretaceous to Recent. 
Exampie.—RH. ornatissima, Karrer sp. (Quinque- 
loculina ornatissima), ‘ Sitzungsb. Ak Wiss. Wien,’ 


vol. lyiit. 1868,-p: 151,-pt: iu. fig. 2. 
H 
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This elegant little species was first described as a 
fossil from the Miocene of the Banat. It is a well- 
known form in the coral sands of tropical areas ; for 
example, it is common at Funafuti, in the Pacific, 
at depths ranging from 35 to 150 fathoms, whilst 
at less depths it seems to be rare. Muocene and 
Recent. (Plate 3, fig. I.) 


Genus Planispirina, SEGUENZA. 


Chambers equitant, otherwise arranged as in 
Hauerina; the lateral alar prolongations of the latest 
convolution enclosing the previous whorl. Tertiary 
to Recent. 

Exampie.—P. contraria, D’Orbigny sp. (Beloculina 
contraria), ‘ Foram. Fossiles de Vienne,’ 1846, p. 266, 
pl. xvi. figs. 4-6. 

In the earlier part of the shell there are two 
chambers in each whorl, which increase later to five | 
or six. ‘The walls of the chambers extend over the 
lateral faces of the shell, asin the nummulite. For this 
reason Steinmann proposed the name Nwmmoloculina 
for the genus, which, however, does not stand, since 
Seguenza’s name is of earlier date. The range of 


this species is from the Miocene to Recent. (Plate 3, 
tog) 


Sub-family 4. PENnRropLipine. 
: ; 
The test in this group is planospiral, or cyclical, 


sometimes crozier-shaped, and bilaterally symme- 
trical. 
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Genus Cornuspira, SCHULTZE. 


Consists of a planospiral tube, which is un- 
divided. 

This genus is isomorphous with certain species of 
the arenaceous genus Ammodiscus and the hyaline 
genus Spirillina. 

Cornuspira has been doubtfully recorded from the 
Carbo-Permian of Tasmania. The recorded occur- 
rences of the genus from Jurassic and Cretaceous 
rocks are not satisfactory, for the specimens gene-’ 
rally prove to be Ammodisci on minute examination. 
The genus is common, however, throughout Tertiary 
fossiliferous strata to recent times. 

ExampLe.—C. involvens, Reuss, ‘ Sitz. k. Ak. Wiss. 
Wien,’ vol. xlviii. (Abth. 1), 1863 (1864), p. 39, pl. i. 
fig, 2. 

This species is distinguished by the embracing 
character of the whorls as they rest successively on 
each in turn, as well as in the roundness of the tube. 
In this latter feature it differs from C. foliacea, which 
has a thin flattened shell. It is usually a shallow- 
water form, but is sometimes found at considerable 
depths. Tertiary to Recent. (Plate 4, fig. A.) 


Genus Peneroplis, Montrorr. 


Chambers undivided; arrangement either plano- 
spiral throughout or spiral only at the commence- 
ment, subsequently becoming rectilinear or cyclical. 
Tertiary to Recent. 

Exampius.—P. arietinus, Batsch sp. (Nautilus— 


tr 2 
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Litwus—arietinus), ‘Conch. Seesandes,’ 1791, pl. vi. 
fig. 15, ¢ (type). 

This is a common form in the sand from the 
shores of the Levant, and can often be obtained from 
sponges. This and other forms of the genus are so 
nearly related that they are by some authors grouped 
as a species under the collective type-name P. 
pertusus. The genus is commonly found at depths 
of less than 30 fathoms. Recent. (Pl. 4, figs. B, 6.) 

P. planatus, Fichtel and Moll sp. (Nautilus 
planatus), ‘Dest-—Micr, 1798, p:- 91, ply xvi fea 
nen f: 

A broad complanate form with a striated surface. 
The apertures are a single row of pores on the septal 
face. Recent. (Plate 4, fig. C.) 

The sub-generic types which call for special 
notice are Archiacina, Munier Chalmas, in which 
the test is of the P. planatus type, but the later 
chambers tend to a cyclical arrangement ; and Mona- 
lysidium, Chapman, which includes the delicate- 
shelled forms, such as those of the P. litwus type, and 
the recent form Monalysidiwm Sollasi. (Plate 4, 
ney, AD) 


Ganus Orbiculina, Lamarck. 


Chambers subdivided by transverse secondary 
septa; early segments embracing; arrangement 
either plano-spiral throughout or partly cyclical ; 
contour nautiloid, auricular, crozier-shaped or com- 
planate. 


Exampte.—O. adunca, Fichtel and Moll’ sp. 
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(Nawtelus), ‘Test. Micr.’ 1798, pp. 112, 113, 115, pls. 
XX1.—-XX1ll. 

The single species of this genus is found com- 
monly in the West Indies, the Red Sea, and the 
Indian Ocean. It is found at moderate depths. 
Miocene to Recent. (Plate 4, figs. H, e.) 

The sub-generic type. Meandropsina (Munier 
Chalmas) has a test in which the median layer of 
chamberlets is arranged as in Orbiculina, whilst 
the outer layers are formed on the plan _ of 
Orbitolites. 


Genus Orbitolites, Lamarck. 


Test discoidal, sometimes undulate or rarely 
sinuous; growth either spiral (non-embracing) just 
at the commencement, or with one or more inflated 
primordial chambers; subsequently cyclical; cham- 
bers more or less regularly divided into chamberlets. 
Upper Cretaceous to Recent. 

Exampie.—O. complanata, Lamarck, ‘ Syst. Anim. 
sans Vert.’ p. 376; Carpenter, ‘Phil. Trans.’ 1856, 
p. 224, pls. iv.-1x. 

This is one of the best known species of Fora- 
minifera, for they form a large proportion of the 
calcareous sands which make the beaches, and assist 
in the building up of the coral islands of the Pacific 
and Indian Oceans. It is common in all tropical 
and temperate seas, occurring abundantly in the 
shallow-water sands. 

O. complanata is the most complex species of the 
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genus, and in adult forms is composed of many 
superposed layers of chamberlets, the number of the 
layers increasing as the shell advances in growth. 
Sometimes this species loses its regularly discoidal 
contour and, growing attached to alge and other 
marine objects, becomes more or less sinuous and 
irregular. 

Owing to the thinness of the wall of the primor- 
dial segment, and to the fact that it usually 
protrudes beyond the general surface of the test, 
the specimens found in shore sands, where they are 
exposed to weather action, are often found perforated 
in the middle. The natives of coral islands often 
take advantage of this, and select the larger speci- 
mens (often half an inch or more across) to sew into 
the native dresses for decorative purposes. 

There is a large variety of O. complanata known 
as variety plicata (Dana), or variety laciuata 
(Brady), in which the edge of the disc is double and 
is also frilled. This condition of the shell was 
shown by H. B. Brady and other observers to 
contain the megalospheric young of the species, 
enclosed in large chamberlets arranged around the 
periphery. This particular variety is only found in 
tropical areas, and usually in the neighbourhood of 
coral reefs, in quite shallow water.’ 

O. complanata apparently first appeared in the 
Maestricht beds (Upper Cretaceous), and continued 
on to the present day. (Plate 4, figs. F, f.) 
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Sub-family 5.  Atvrournine. 


Test spiral, elongated in the line of the axis of 
convolution, chambers divided into chamberlets. 


Genus Alveolina, DEFRance. 


Test subglobular, elliptical, or fusiform; recent 
species often with subdivided chamberlets. Cre- 
taceous to Recent. 

ExampLte.—A. Boscw, Defrance sp. (Oryzaria), 
‘Dict. Sci. Nat.’ vol. xvi. 1820, p. 104. 

The chamberlets in this species are often sub- 
divided by horizontal partitions, which give rise to a 
complex series of pores, appearing externally along 
the septal plane of the test. This species seems 
restricted to shallow water, being rarely found deeper 
than 30 fathoms. Middle Hocene to Recent. (Plate 
4, figs. G, 9.) 

The sub-genus Jlosculina, Stache, is chiefly 
distinguished by its extraordinarily thickened shell- 
wall, the rows of chamberlets occupying a proportion- 
ately small space. 


Genus Lacazina, SCHLUMBERGER. 


Test ovoid or subspherical; the chambers 
arranged in an elongated coil, as in Alveolina, but 
having apertural communication alternately at 
opposite ends. ‘he chambers are subdivided into 
chamberlets. Cretaceous and Tertiary. 

Exampte.—L. Wichmanni, Schlumberger, ‘ Bull. 
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Cornuspira involvens, Reuss. x 80. 

Peneroplis arietinus, Batsch sp.: 6, oral aspect. x 20. 

Peneroplis planatus, F.and M. sp. x 20. 

Peneroplis (Monalysidiwm) Sollasi, Chapman. x 50. 

Orbiculina adunca, F. and M. sp.: e, half-section of a fragment 
of test showing chamberlets. E x 13, e x 82. 

Orbitolites complanata, Lam. (young specimens): jf, transverse 
and vertical sections (after Carpenter). TF x 30, fx 36. 

Alwveolina Boscw, Defy. sp.: g, transverse section (after Brady). 
x 15. 


Keramosphera Murrayt, Brady. x 7. 


PLATE 4, 


Famity Il. MILIOLIDAL (concluded). 
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Soc. Géol. France,’ ser. 3, vol. xxii. 1894, p. 296, pl. 
xu. and text figure 1. 

The test in this species resembles <Alveolina 
spherica, but with the internal arrangement of 
chambers peculiar to Lacazina. The chamberlets 
are small, with much secondary shell growth, as in 
Flosculina. Surface of the test pitted. Tertiary, 
New Guinea. 


Sub-fanuly 6. KeRAMOSPHARINAE. 
Test spherical, chambers in concentric layers. 


Genus Kerwmosphera, Bravy. 


Test spherical, composed of a multitude of more 
or less irregularly shaped chamberlets arranged in 
concentric layers. This form appears to be iso- 
morphous with the hyaline Gypsina globulus. 

Exampte.—K. Mwrrayt, Brady, ‘Ann. and Mag. 
Nat. Hist.’ ser. 5, vol. x. 1882, p. 242, pl. xii. 

In transverse section the test appears somewhat 
like that of Orbitolites in its arrangement of the 
chamberlets, but it is more irregular, and the pores 
on the surface communicate with each chamberlet 
obliquely instead of by pores disposed normally to 
the surface of the test, as in Orbitolites. 

Only two specimens of this interesting porcella- 
nous type were found by Mr. (now Sir John) Murray 
during the ‘Challenger’ expedition. They came 
from the deposit of Diatom Ooze, at some distance 
off the S.W. of Australia, from a depth of 1,950 
fathoms. Recent. (Plate 4, fig. H.) 
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CHAR EHR edo 
THE FAMILY ASTRORHIZIDAb 


General Characters and Affinities—Test invari- 
ably composite, usually of large size and monothala- 
mous; often branched or radiate, sometimes seg- 
mented by constriction of the walls, but seldom or 
never truly septate; polythalamous forms rarely 
symmetrical. 

The various genera of this group are all arenace- 
ous in their shell structure; and this series, together 
with the succeeding family of the Lirvotmm and 
the portion of the family TExrunarmpx® consisting 
of the arenaceous types, form the comprehensive 
group of the Arenacea of Rupert Jones and the ‘ kiesel- 
schalige Foraminiferen ’ of Von Reuss. The material 
of which the test is composed comprises coarse or 
fine sand-grains (quartzose), fine arenaceous mud, 
adnuxtures of calcareous mud and sand, sponge 
spicules felted together or made coherent by sarcodic 
cement, the agglomerated tests of other Foramini- 
fera, or, In rare cases, merely of an investment of 
chitinous substance with or without a meagre stiffen- 
ing of fine sand. 

The majority of the forms which are comprised 
in the Family Asrrornizips, owing to their generally 
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deep-water habits, have been discovered only of 
late years, comparatively speaking, by the modern 
methods of deep-sea dredging, the operations of 
which have effectually proved that almost every 
part of the ocean floor is the habitat of living 
organisms. 

One of the most noteworthy forms in this family 
is that of the genus Astrorhiza, which, as a 
central type, has been taken by Brady to indicate the 
general character of the whole group. A shallow- 
water species of this genus was discovered as far 
back as 1857 by Sandahl, who found his specimens 
of A. limicola, as the species is named, off the coast 
of Sweden. This is, however, one of the exceptions, 
since the majority are found in deep water, and to 
this exceptional occurrence the early discovery of 
the genus is due. 

The Astrorhizids are for the most part irregular 
in form, or at all events do not show the same 
symmetry as members of other families of the 
Foraminifera. A special feature in the construc- 
tion of the test is that, notwithstanding the rough 
exterior, the inside is, we may say, invariably 
smooth, and often quite glazed or polished with 
the sarcodic or chitinous cement ; reminding one 
in this respect of the internal surface of molluscan 
shells where in contact with the mantle of the 
animal. 

The genus Psammosphera is one of the simplest 
types of the AsTRORHIzID#, consisting of a single 
globular segment enclosed in a rough sandy test, 
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without any definite aperture, for the sarcode flows 
out between the interstices of the coarse sand- . 
erains which form the investment. 

An agglomerated series of spherical or sub- 
spherical chambers results in a form lke the genus 
Sorosphera. In Saccammina the walls of the test 
are more firmly cemented, and a distinct orifice is 
present. In the fossil species, found in the Carboni- 
ferous limestone (S. fusuliniformis), the shell-wall 
is partly arenaceous and partly calcareous; or, 
perhaps more correctly, consists of calcareous grains 
with a partially calcareous cement (subarenaceous) ; 
and there is a tendency for the subglobular or 
fusiform segments to form a connected series of 
chambers united by a short stolon or necklike 
prolongation, instead of breaking off as a separate 
individual after reproduction, as in the _ recent 
S. spherica. On the other hand the recent 
S. socialis shows some affinity towards the fossil 
form in its tendency to assume a lateral plan of 
serial budding, the segments being formed side by 
side, with their apertures directed outwards. 

Other similarly rudimentary types have their 
tests composed of sponge spicules selected by the 
organism from the surrounding mud; these may be 
more or less closely felted together, and mingled in 
some cases with a small proportion of the mud. 
These spicular forms are chiefly found in the sub- 
family PILULININe. 

The tubular modifications of the Asrroruizip” 
frequently consist of a simple tube with constric- 
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tions, but with one end closed, as in Jaculella and 
Hyperammina, whilst some sinuous and branching 
forms are represented by Rhizammina. 

The typical Astrorhiza has a test composed of 
fine sand and mud; the primordial portion of the 
test is the central swollen part, from which starts 
a series of radiating tubes. Modifications of this 
type form are found in Dendrophrya, the tubes of 
which are usually compressed and irregular. 

Syringammina is. a complicated radial growth of 
astrorhizid tubes, the whole test having a spherical 
contour. 

A ramifying network of finely arenaceous tubes 
adherent to shells and algz is represented in the 
genus Sagenina. In Rhabdammina the test is 
tubular and radial, the arms being limited in number 
to three, four, or five rays, which are generally 
straight. The structure of the test is usually 
coarsely arenaceous. Marsipella is another tubular 
form, with apertures at both ends; and its test is 
normally composed of short sponge spicules, grouped 
in little bunches as it were side by side. 

Botellina is distinguished from some forms of 
Hyperammina having regular or straight tubes, by 
the peculiar inner structure of the test, which in 
the former genus is irregularly divided by partitions, 
so that the interior is labyrinthic. 

The recent genus Aschemonella is singular in 
having a somewhat different structure from the rest 
of the AsrrorHizip®, for in this genus we have indi- 
cations of a partially septate test, connecting it with 
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the unsymmetrical forms of the Porcellanous and 
Hyaline groups, as Nwbecularia and Ramulina. In 
external characters it also bears some resemblance to 
the fossil genera Stacheia and Nodosinella, but differs 
in its simple chamber cavities and thinner shell- 
walls. 

Haliphysema is another example of the types 
which construct their tests largely of sponge spicules. 
The bristling termination of the test causes the 
organism to look very like a tiny sponge; and it was, 
indeed, taken for such by Bowerbank, who first 
described it as the smallest known British sponge. 

Some doubt has been expressed regarding the 
validity of some of the more irregular of the fore- 
going examples of arenaceous organisms as definite 
rhizopod structures, and Professor Haeckel is dis- 
posed to regard them as members of the group of 
deep-sea keratose sponges (Amumoconide). In point 
of size, for instance, these arenaceous forms greatly 
differ from the Keratosa, being much smaller, even 
when fully developed. 

The true forms of arenaceous Foraminifera are 
practically unknown to us from the oldest rocks, and 
there is, therefore, no direct evidence that these were 
the primitive forms of foraminiferal life, although 
strongly maintained by some writers. The oldest 
Foraminifera known to us, as will be seen in the 
chapter on the Geological Range of these organisms, 
are those of the hyaline group. This is to be 
expected as a natural sequence in their relations to 
the evolution of marine deposits and their accom- 
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panying faunas; for it has been shown, by Murray 
and others, that the mud line round continents is 
the great feeding-ground of the various groups of 
animal life, and, with equal reasoning, the starting- 
point of many types of life, which subsequently 
became modified by change of condition, such as 
the abyssal for example, which, according to its 
faunas, may be regarded as abnormal, since at the 
present time only erratic or specialised modifications 
of life are foundthere. At first thought it might seem 
that the simplest type of test structure would be 
the arenaceous tube or sphere, but observations in 
other groups will serve to show how a decidedly 
complex structure may be produced on the simplest 
possible plan. Looking further into the case of the 
foraminiferal shell, the essential feature of the 
animal is its ability to send forth reticulate and 
threadlike pseudopodia. These extruded threads 
become, in the course of the building up or forma- 
tion of the shell-wall, partially surrounded by shell- 
substance along a certain line external to the main 
body or series of segments, and thus, by a simple 
process of calcification of the external layer, or depo- 
sition at the bases of the pseudopods, an apparently 
complex shell-structure may be formed, corresponding 
with any of the hyaline types which have been found 
in the lower paleozoic rocks. 
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Sub-family 1. ASTRORHIZINA. 


Walls thick, composed of loose sand or mud, very 
slightly cemented. 


Genus Astrorliza, SANDAHL. 


Test fusiform or depressed; in the latter case 
either sublenticular, with angular or irregularly 
radiate margin, or in branching masses. Apertures 
terminal in each ray or branch. Recent. 

Exampte.— A. arenaria, Norman, ‘Proc. Roy. 
Soc.’ vol. xxv. 1876, p. 213-5. Brady, “Rep. “Chall” 
vol. 1x. 1884, p. 232, pl. xix. figs. 5-10. 

This is a deep-water form, being seldom found in 
less than 150 fathoms, and usually much more. It 
is almost essentially a North Atlantic species. 
Norman obtained it from Norway, Goés from Spitz- 
bergen, and Brady from the Cape of Good Hope (a 
single example). Recent. (Plate 5, fig. A.) 


Genus Pelosina, Brapy. 


Test formed of mud, with a chitinous lining; 
more or less flask-shaped or subcylindrical. Recent. 

Exampie.—P. rotundata, Brady, ‘Quart. Journ. 
Mier. Sci.’ volo xix, 1879, p. 31, pl. iis neset ando, 

The walls of this species are very thick and com- 
posed of soft mud or ooze. Its range in depth 
appears to be from 640 to 2,050 fathoms. Recent. 
(Plate 5, fig. B.) 
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Genus Storthosphera, Scuuuze. 


Test subglobular, very irregular externally ; 
apertures numerous, situated in horn-like protube- 
rances ; interior smooth. 

Exampie.—S. albida, Schulze, ‘II. Jahresberichte 
d. komm. Untersuch. d. deutsch. Meere,’ Berlin, 
1874, p. 113, pl. 11. figs. 9a—d. 

This genus is represented by a single species. 
only, which untii lately seemed to be restricted in its 
habitat to the N. Atlantic, where it was found off 
the coast of Norway, the Faréde Channel, and the 
Bay of Biscay, all in moderately deep water. <A 
doubtful worn example was obtained from the 
S. Atlantic in 1,900 fathoms by the ‘ Challenger.’ 
Dr. Flint records it from the Gulf of Mexico at. 
730 fathoms (‘ Albatross’ Collection), and it has also. 
been found by Dr. Egger in the ‘ Gazelle’ dredgings. 
off Western Australia. Recent. (Plate 5, fig. C.) 


Genus Dendrophrya, STRETHILL WRIGHT. 


Test adherent, formed of mud with a chitinous. 
basis; either irregularly outspread or columnar and 
branching. Post-Tertiary. Recent. 

Exampie.—D. radiata, Str. Wright, ‘Ann. and 
Mag. Nat. Hist.’ ser. 3, vol. vii. 1861, p. 122; 
Brady, ‘ Rep. ‘“ Chall.”’’ vol. ix. 1884, p. 238, pl. xxvi. 
A, figs. LO=12. 

This shallow-water form is allied in structure to 
Astrorhiza, but the test is very variable in form. It 
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was found by the above author in the Old Granton 
Quarry, near Edinburgh, and in the low-tide pools 
of Cumbrae, Firth of Clyde, generally attached to 
stones and fuci. The other remaining species of 
this genus, D. erecta, has been recorded by the author 
from the Post-Tertiary deposits of Barry Dock, Cardiff. 
decent. (Plate 5, fig. D.) 


Genus Syringammina, Bravy. 


Test consisting of a large. rounded mass of 
branching radiating tubes, arranged in more or less 
distinct layers or tiers; texture coarsely arenaceous, 
the sand-grains very loosely aggregated. Recent. 

Exampis.—S. fragilissuma, Brady, ‘Proc. Roy. 
Soc.’ vol. xxxv. 1883, p. 155, pls. 11. and 11. 

This is a peculiar organism, resembling a mass 
of Astrorliza-like tubes arranged radially. When 
broken open the separate tubes are seen to bear 
humerous apertures opening into the interstices of 
the mass. The examples on which the description 
is based were obtained from the ‘Triton’ dredgings 
in the Faréde Channel by Murray. The specimens 
measure about 13 inch (88 mm.) in diameter. 
recent. (Plate 5, figs. E, e.) 


Suwb-fanily 2. PmUuLININe. 


Test monothalamous ; walls thick, composed 
chiefly of felted sponge spicules and fine sand, with- 
out calcareous or other cement. 
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Gmenus Pilulina, Carpenter. 

Test nearly spherical; aperture a long and more 
or less curved or sigmoid slit. Recent. 

Exampie.—P. Jeffre ad Carpenter, ‘The Micro- 
scope,’ 5th ed. 1875, p. 582, figs. d, e. ' 

This is the only species (si the above genus, and 
until lately examples were only known from the 
‘Porcupine’ dredgings, from the N. Atlantic, at 
630-1,476 fathoms.’ It has again been recorded 
quite lately by Flint from the N. Atlantic G Albatross ’ 
Collection). Lecent. (Plate 5, fig. F.) 


Genus Technitella, Norman. 


Test oval or subcylindrical; aperture, typically, 
a rounded orifice at one end. Secent. 

Eixampie.—'. legqumen, Norman, ‘ Ann. and Mag. 
Meateiiist-. cer. o, vol. 4 1878." p. 279, pl. xvia figs. 
3, 4. 

A variable species, but distinguished by its elon- 
gate-oval form. It is sometimes quite encrusted 
with mud, but on removing this the characteristic 
spicular test is seen beneath. The range in depth of 
this form is very great—from 60 to 2,350 fathoms—and 
it is found in almost every part of the world, though 
never very common in any sounding. Recent. 
(Plate 5, fig. G.) 


Genus Rhaphidoscene, VAvGHAN JENNINGS. 


Test conical or tent-shaped, composed of sponge 
spicules; adherent. Aperture probably at the apex. 
Recent. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE™5. 


. Astrorhiza arenaria, Norman (after Goés). x5. 

. Pelosina rotundata, Brady. x 10. 

. Storthosphera albida, Schulze (after Brady). x 10. 

. Dendrophrya radiata, Strethill Wright (after Brady). x 30. 
. Syringammina fragilissima, Brady. F=nat. size; e= x8. 
. Pilulina Jeffreysii, Caxpenter. x 8. 

. Techitella legumen, Norman (after Brady).  ~ 35. 

. Rhaphidoscene conica, Jennings. «x 18. 


. Bathysrphon filiformis, M. Sars. x 8. 


PLATE 5. 


Faminy III. ASTRORHIZIDA. 
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Exampie.—h. conica, Jennings, ‘Journ. Linn. 
S0c.,-400l.” vol. xxv. 1895, p. 320, pl. x. 

Test conical, height slightly greater than width 
at the base. Composed of spicules closely arranged, 
and pointing from the base to the apex. Base of 
test attached by a small amount of whitish, possibly 
calcareous, cement. Adherent on Botellina tests. 
Height about 1 mm. From the Farée Channel at 
440 fathoms. Recent. (Plate 5, fig. H.) 


Genus Bathysiphon, Sars. 

Test long, cylndrical, slightly tapering; in the 
form of a straight or curved tube open at both ends. 

ExampLe.—B. filiformis, G. O. Sars, ‘ Vidensk.- 
Selsk. Forhandl.’ 1871, p.. 251; Brady, ‘ Rep. 
“ Chall.”’” vol. ix. 1884, p. 248, pl. xxvi. figs. 15-20. 

This species has a very long and narrow tube, 
often two inches in length. The walls of the test 
are composed of felted spicules and fine sand. Colour 
light grey or white ; sometimes yellowish brown. In 
the living state the shell is filled with dark-coloured 
or nearly black sarcode. 

It is a rare form, and has been recorded from the 
Hardanger Fiord (M. Sars, G. O. Sars, Norman), 
Bay of Biscay (Norman, De Folin), Amboyna (Brady), 
Arabian Sea (Chapman). Recent. (Plate 4, fig. 1.) 


Sub-family 3. SACCAMMININA. 


Chambers nearly spherical; walls thin, composed 
of firmly cemented sand-grains. 
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Genus Psammosphera, SCHULZE. 


Test a single globular chamber without any general 
aperture, the pseudopodia issuing from interstitial 
orifices. Jwrassic to Recent. 

Exampie.—P. fusca, Schulze, ‘II. Jahresberichte 
d. komm. Untersuch. d. Deutsch. Meere,’ p. 113, 
DLAI tee Oude 

This little spherical foraminifer is normally free, 
but is sometimes found attached to stones, or built 
round sponge spicules. It is widely distributed, both 
geographically and bathymetrically. It has also been 
recorded as fossil from the Upper Jurassic of Switzer- 
land, by Haeusler. Upper Jurassic and Recent. 
(Plate 6, fig. A.) 


Grnus Sorosphera, Bravy. 


A number of gobular chambers adherent to each 
other, without distinct stoloniferous tubes and with 
no general aperture. Recent. 

EixampLe.—S. confusa, Brady, ‘Quart. Journ. 
MicrsScis vol, xxic N.S) 1 Sip. OSS alesivaano cs 
Is) TBS 

The walls of this species are thin and finely 
arenaceous in texture, with minute interstitial ori- 
fices. Diameter of the colony sometimes one-sixth 
inch (45 mm.) It has been found in various parts 
of the N. Atlantic from 542 to 900 fathoms, and in 
the N. Pacific at 2,900 fathoms. Recent. (Plate 6, 
fig. B.) 
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Grnus Saccammina, M. Sars. 


One or several gobular, pyriform, or fusiform 
chambers, with distinct apertures. Polythalamous 
forms with or without stoloniferous connections. 
Carboniferous and Recent. 

Exampies.—8S. fusuliniformis, M‘Coy sp. (=S. 
Carteri, Brady) [Nodosaria fusulinaformis|, ‘Ann. 
and Mag. Nat. Hist.’ ser. 2, vol. iii. 1849, pp. 131, 
132. Chapman, <bid., ser. 7, vol. 1. 1898, p. 215, 
woodcut. 

This is an important rock-forming organism, since 
it often constitutes a large proportion of the lime- 
stones of the Carboniferous formation. The weathered 
spherical tests stand out in relief on the rock, and 
the limestone containing them is called ‘ the spotted 
post’ by the Cumbrian miners. ‘The subspherical 
tests of S. fusuliniformis are usually found separated, 
but such was not their condition during growth, for 
when their remains are found protected, as, for 
example, enclosed in the shell of Huonphalus, we 
find the chambers are united in a straight or slightly 
curved series, and, indeed, even in the rock itself we 
may often see two or even three chambers connected 
together. Carboniferous Limestone. (Plate 6, fig. C.) 

S. spherica, M. Sars, ‘ Vidensk.-Selsk. Forhandl.’ 
Toosep. 240, Brady, “ep. “Chall ~volvix, 1684 
pacoo pl. xvii, figs. ll—17. 

The globular or pyriform tests of this species are 
composed of coarse arenaceous material. The sand 
forming the walls is generally quartzose ; that of the 
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fossil species seems to have been calcareous. S. 
spherica is dredged up in considerable numbers 
from some localities; in this it resembles the 
occurrence of the fossil species. Recent. (Plate 6, 
fig. D.) 


~~ 


Sub-family RHABDAMMININ®. 


Test composed of firmly cemented sand-grains, 
often with sponge spicules intermixed ; tubular, 
straight, radiate, branched, or eerie free or 
adherent; with one, two, or more apertures; rarely 
segmented. . 

Genus Jaculella, Brapy. 


Test elongate, tapering; aperture at the broad 
end. Recent. 

Hxampie.—J. acuta, Brady, ‘Quart. Journ. Micr. 
pol. ‘volosax. INS. 1879) psa, plemie tees (eats: 

In this species the test is elongate, closed, and 
pointed at one end, gradually increasing in width 
towards the other. ‘he walls are coarsely arenaceous. 
Length + to 1 inch, or even more. It has a wide 
geographical distribution. Recent. (Plate 6, fig. EH.) 


Genus Hyperwmmina, Bravy. 


Test elongate, tubular, the closed end broad and 
rounded, sometimes inflated, so as to form a distinct 
chamber; tube simple or branched, free or adherent. 
Silurian to Recent. 

Exampie.—H. vagans, Brady, ‘Quart. Journ. Micy. 
b61.’ vol. xix. N-5, 1879 psa ple veto 3: 
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Test with a spherical or oval primordial chamber, 
opening into a long tortuous tube, the whole often 
adherent to the surfaces of shells or stones. Shell- 
wall thin and finely arenaceous. Diameter of tube 
‘05 to ‘2mm. There is no real evidence to establish 
the identity of Girvanella with the above form; it 
is more than likely that the Girvan fossils are a. form 
of the tortuous algoid bodies common in certain 
paleozoic and mesozoic limestones. Jurassic’ to 
Recent. (Plate 6, fig. F.) 


Genus Marswpella, Norman. 


Test fusiform or cylindrical, with an aperture at 
each end; largely composed of sponge spicules, espe- 
cially near the extremities. Jarassic and Recent. 

Exampie.—WM. cylindrica, Brady, ‘ Proc. Roy. Soe. 
judambe 1382, vol: xi-p. 7145 * Rép. “ Chall’? vol amt 
1884, p. 265, pl. xxiv. figs. 20-22. 

This form has.a delicate spicular test. It is widely 
distributed, and ranges in depth from 210 to 1,900 
fathoms. Recent. (Plate 6, fig. G.) 


Genus Rhabdamnina, M. Sars. 


Test rectilinear, radiate, or irregularly branching ; 
with or without a central chamber. The open ends 
of the tubes forming the apertures. (?) Lower Plio- 
cene to Recent. 

ExampLe.—R. abyssorum, M. Sars, ‘ Vidensk.- 
Selsk. Forhandl.’ 1868, p. 268; Brady, ‘ Rep. 
“hall,” vol. ix. 1884, p.,266, pl. xxi. figs. 1-18: 

The original specimens were dredged in deep 
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water off the coast of Norway by Professor M. Sars. 
They are frequent in many of the deep-sea soundings 
from all parts of the world, occurring in both low and 
high latitudes. 

This species is typically triradiate, but occasion- 
ally varies in having four or even five arms to the 
test. The shell wall is coarsely sandy, and there is a 
fairly large proportion of peroxide of iron in its com- 
position. It varies in colour from pale to dark 
reddish brown, or even nearly black. 

The species has been recorded, with some reserva- 
tion, by Dr. de Amicis from the Lower Pliocene of 
Sicily. (?) Lower Phocene. fecent. 


Gunus Aschemonella, Bravy. 


Test very variable in form; usually consisting of 
irregular inflated sacs, either single and presenting 
several tubulated orifices or combined in branching 
series. ecent. 

Hxampie.—A. catenata, Norman sp. (Astrorhiza), 
“Proc. Hoy. Soc.” vol. xxv. 1876) p. 213. Brady, 
‘Quart. Journ. Micr. Sci.’ vol. xix. N.S. 1879, p. 42, 
Digi y tos tres: 

This is an essentially deep-water type. The 
species above named is widely distributed. It has an 
irregularly branched test, with inflated chambers ; 
and more than one orifice to each chamber is fre- 
quently seen. The shell wall is compact but thin, 
and the interior smooth, whilst the exterior is slightly 
rough in texture, and often coated with mud. 
Recent. (Plate 6, fig. I.) 
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Genus Rhizammina, Bravy. 


Unattached masses of fine flexible, simple or 
branching, chitino-arenaceous tubes; more or less 
rough externally. Gault. Recent. 

Exampte.—h. algeformis, Brady, ‘ Quart. Journ. 
Mier. Sci.’ vol. xix. N.S. 1879, p. 39; pl. iv. figs. 16, 17. 

This form is seen under a variety of aspects, 
according to the nature of the sea bottom. Some- 
times it is merely a branched flexible tube, roughened 
externally by adherent mud or fine sand, at others 
thickly encrusted with minute objects, as other 
Foraminifera, which the organism has selected from 
the surrounding ooze. It is a deep-water species. 
Recent. (Plate 6, figs. J, K.) 


Gmnus Sagenina, CHAPMAN. 


Test a branching, reticulated, adherent, sandy 
tube, spread over the surface of shells or stones ; 
apertures terminal. 

The name Sagenella, given by H. B. Brady for 
this generic type, had been already used for a genus 
of the polyzoa by James Hall. The above definition 
of the genus naturally still holds good for these 
types. tecent. 

Exameite. — Sagenina frondescens, Brady  sp., 
‘Quart. Journ. Micr. Sci.’ vol. xix. N.S. 1879, p. 41, 
ple vatio.. 1. 

This peculiar branching form is especially re- 
stricted, in its distribution, to the shallow water of 
coral regions in the 8. Pacific. Its ramifying test is 
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found adherent to shells, Halimeda joints, and even 
Foraminifera, as Cycloclypeus. Since its occurrence 
in the ‘Challenger’ gatherings from the Admiralty 
and Friendly Islands Sagenina has been found in con- 
siderable abundance around the atoll of Funafuti, 
where it flourishes both inside the lagoon and on the 
outer reef. Recent. (Plate 6, fig. L.) 


Genus Botellina, CARPENTER. 


Test subcylindrical, probably growing attached at 
one end; the other end rounded, and formed of loose 
sand-grains with interstitial openings. Interior filled 
with irregular septa, formed of coarse sand-grains 
slightly cemented together. Lecent. 

Exampie.—B. labyrinthica, Brady, ‘ Quart. Journ. 
MicrzSci.’ vol) xxi Ns) 188i p48 s hepa Chall 
VO. ix. pa 27 Os pla xxixe figs 618, 

This species is pecuhar among the As?TRoRHIzID® 
in having a labyrinthic structure in the interior of 
the test. It is a singular fact that B. labyrinthica, 
the only representative of the genus by the way, 
has only occurred once, in dredgings made by the 
‘Porcupine’ in the Farée Channel, at 440 fathoms. 
Recent. (Plate 6, fig. M.) 


Grnus Haliphysema, Bowrrpanx. 


Test columnar, growing attached by an expanded, 
convex, pseudo-polythalamous base ; column straight 
or crooked, either simple and gradually Increasing in 
size towards the apex or dividing into a number of 
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branches. Test generally beset with sponge spicules ; 
aperture terminal. Recent. 

Exampie.—H,. Twmanowiczti, Bowerbank, ‘ Phil. 
Trans.’ 1862, p. 1105, pl. Ixxiii. fig. 3. 

There are two species in the above genus, the 
example here selected being the better known. It 
grows adherent to various objects in low-tide pools or 
between tide-marks to a depth of 20 fathoms, and the 
tiny whitish tufty tests are often seen clustering on 
stems of sea-weed. Among other localities it has 
been found off Hastings, Torbay, Jersey, Colwyn 
Bay, and Dublin Bay. fecent. (Plate 6, fig. N.) 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 6. 


Psammosphera fusca, Schulze (after Brady). x 20. 
Sorosphera confusa, Brady. x8. . 
Saccammina Fusuliniformis, M‘Coy sp. x 4. 
Saccammina spherica, M. Sars (after Brady). x 4. 
Jeculella acuta, Brady. x4. 

Hyperammina vagans, Brady. x 8. 

Marsipetia cylindrica, Brady. x 8. 

Rhaddammina abyssorum, M. Sars. x 4. 

Aschemonella catenata, Norman, sp. (after Brady). x 5. 
Rhizamming algeformis, Brady. x 4 
Rhizamminaalgeformis, amore highly magnified fragment. 
Sagenina frondescens, Brady sp. x 8. 

Boiellina labyrinthica, Brady. x 8. 

Haliphysema Tumanowitesii, Bowerbank. — x 17. 


x 20. 
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CHART E Re & 
THE FAMILY LITUOLID® 


THe Lirvonip# are separated from the foregoing 
family of arenaceous rhizopods chiefly on account of 
their possessing truly septate tests, and their more 
regular form. 

The septa are not always perfectly developed, and 
the interior of the test is frequently occupied by 
meandering or labyrinthic chambers. ; 

In this family arenaceous isomorphs of nearly all 
the simpler porcellanous and hyaline types may be 
found: as, for example, in Ammodiscus, which 
resembles Cornuspira and Spirillina; the monotha- 
lamous form of Reophax, resembling Lagena; the 
uniserial Reophax and Hormosina, resembling Nodo- 
saria; the complanate forms of Haplophragmwm, 
resembling Marginulina, and Cristellaria; the 
Haplophragmia with inflated chambers, resembling 
Globigerina, Rotalia, and Nonionina; the attached 
form Webbina, resembling Vitrwwebbina; and Troch- 
annuna, resembling Anomalina and Rotalia. 

As in the Asrroruizip# the tests of the Lituolids 
may be variously constructed of coarse or fine sand- 
grains held together with chitinous or ferruginous 
cement, as in Reophax and Hormosina; of calcareous 
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sand with little or much calcareous and sarcodic 
cement, as in Haddonia; of the tests of smaller 
Foraminifera with or without an admixture of cal- 
careous mud, as in certain species of Haplophragmium 
found in Globigerina Ooze; of sponge spicules and 
calcareous mud, as in Reophax armatus; or even 
consisting of tiny fusiform spicules of a calcareous 
nature formed by the rhizopod itself, as in Carterina 
spiculotesta. 

The genera belonging to the sub-family Lirvonina» 
are associated together on account of the general 
structure of the test, which is coarsely arenaceous. 
The septation of the test is more often complete, as in 
Reophax, Haplophragnuwmn, and Placopsilina; but in 
LIituola, Huaplostiche, Bdelloidina, Haddoma, and 
Polyphragma the chambers are labyrinthic, and con- 
sequently the septation is interrupted or sinuous. 

The genus Polyphragma is here placed with the 
typical lituolids instead of with the Enpotuyrina, 
since its chambers have this labyrinthic character 
well developed, and the test presents the ordinary 
coarse arenaceous appearance, without a prepon- 
derance of calcareous cement. 

The labyrinthic genera in the Lrruoninm appear 
to be normally adherent to marine objects, as shells, 
stones, or alge; and they are either attached to a 
partial extent by the proximal end of the test or are 
adherent along their whole length. 

A thin arenaceous test is a feature of the next 
sub-family, the Trocnammmins. The external shell 
surface is more or less smooth, and the interior is 
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glazed by a thin chitinous lining. Sometimes the 
arenaceous material composing the test is reduced to 
a minimum quantity under certain conditions, as in 
estuarine or brackish pools, the result being a thin 
membranous and flexible test, as, for example, in some 
species of the genus T’rochammina. 

The Exporuyrin® are not so well defined a. group 
as the two previous; but they can be said to be 
generally characterised by an arenaceous test com- 
posed of calcareous particles, with a large proportion 
of calcareous cement; their shell-wall is often 
distinctly perforate. There is also a tendency for 
the internal shell structure to become cancellated, or 
broken up into a rudely cellular structure, but not 
to so great a degree as in the next sub-family of the 
Lortusin2. 

The Enpornyrins is an entirely fossil group of 
organisms, and it is well represented in the Paleozoic 
rocks by WNodosinella, Stacheia, Hndothyra, and 
Bradyina, whilst Involutina is restricted to the 
Jurassic series of the Mesozoic period. The genus 
Stacheia further extends its range from the Paleozoic 
into the Mesozoic rocks by its appearance, in some 
abundance, in certain marls of Rhetic and Liassic 
ages in England and France. 

The types of subarenaceous Patelline, as Orbito- 
lina and Conulites, are perhaps more conveniently 
separated from the firstnamed genus; not on 
zoological grounds, however, for they represent the 
same morphological species of organism. For this 
latter reason Carpenter and Rupert Jones treated 
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them as true Patelline, and the author has previously 
followed up their study on these lines (see ‘ Bibl. 
List,’ No. 139). The subarenaceous group is never- 
theless so important and distinct in the Cretaceous 
and Tertiary rocks that their separation seems to be 
necessary, especially as we follow the principle of 
classification by shell structure, which is the most 
convenient, as we have already seen, for a clear and 
systematic survey of the order. 

The sub-family of the Lorrusiina comprises two 
genera only, in which the chambers are partially 
occupied with cancellated or labyrinthic developments 
of the shell-wall. The minute structure of the test 
in Cyclamnuna represents the same type of structure 
seen in the shell-wall of the other genus Loftusia. 
The latter form, however, attains a_ relatively 
gigantic size compared with the majority of Forami- 
nifera; and although it has been regarded somewhat 
doubtfully as a rhizopod, chiefly on account of its size, 
it is now generally accepted asa true foraminifer. In 
both genera the interiors of the chambers are more or 
less filled up with the cancellated and labyrinthic 
shell-wall and septa. The microscopic appearance of 
the central part of Cyclammina and the first few 
whorls of Loftusia are strikingly similar. The con- 
tour of the test in Loftusia resembles Alveolina, and 
it may therefore be regarded as an isomorphous form 
of that genus. 

A third genus was originally included in this 
sub-family—namely, Parkeria, from the Cambridge 
Greensand (Cenomanian)—but the structure of its 
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test, although, like the porcellanous type Keramo- 
sphera, or the hyaline Gypsina globulus, in general 
contour, in part resembles the hydroid Hydractinia, 
in its concentric manner of growth and the vertical 
pillars and septa, and in part shows affinities towards 
the Hydrocorallines in exhibiting in section what 
appear to be zooidal tubes disposed at intervals 
through the ccnenchyma, as in the allied genus 
Stoliczarva from the Trias of Cashmere. 


Sub-family 1. Lirrvorw. 


Test composed of coarse sand-grains, rough 
externally ; often labyrinthic. 


Division A.—NON-LABYRINTHIC SERIES. 


Genus Reophax, Mont¥ort. 


Test free; composed either of a single flask- 
shaped chamber or of several, united in a straight, 
curved, or irregular line; never spiral. Jwrassic to 
Recent. 

Exampues. — 2. difflugiformis, Brady, ‘ Quart. 
Journ. Micr. Sci.’ vol. xix. N.S. 1879, p. 51, pl. iv. 
figs. 3a, b. 

This is a single-chambered form of Reophaz, 
which has a wide range in modern deposits both as 
to depth and locality. In fossil deposits its occur- 
rence commences with the Rhetic series in Somer- 
setshire, described by the author; and in the Jurassic 
rocks of Switzerland, recorded by Haeusler. It also 
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appears to occur in the Gault of France, and is 
known from Pleistocene deposits at Cumbrae. 
Jurassic to Recent. (Plate 7, fig. A.) 

R. scorpiurus, Montfort, ‘ Conchyl. Systém.’ vol. i. 
1808, p. 330, 83° ‘ genre.’ 

Of the many species of Foraminifera which are 
widely distributed over the oceanic areas of the 
elobe this is one of the better known. It constructs 
its test typically of coarse sand-grains, but where 
restricted to an oozy or spicular deposit it selects 
small shells or spicules, as the case may be, to form 
its test. ; 

The geological range of this form commences 
in the Jurassic strata and continues to the present 
time. (Plate 7, fig. B.) 


Grnus Haplophragnuiwm, Reuss. 


Test free; partially or entirely spiral; nautiloid 
or crozier-shaped ; chambers numerous. Carboniferous 
to Recent. 

The sub-genus Coskinolina, Stache, is dis- 
tinguished by the form of its later chambers, which 
widen rapidly. 

Hxampte.—H. Humboldti, Reuss (Spirolina), 
‘Zeitschr. Deutsch. Geol. Gesellsch.’ vol, iii. 1851, 
DeOo spies tos. LieelS: 

This neat and typical crozier-shaped Haplo- 
phragnuwm makes its first appearance as a fossil in 
the Aptian beds of Surrey, and it was also described 
from various deposits of Lower Tertiary age in Ger- 
many and Hungary. It does not exactly agree in 
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specific characters with any form of the same genus 
now found living. (Plate 7, fig. C.) 

fH. nonioninoides, Reuss, ‘ Sitzungsb. k. Ak. Wiss. 
Wien,’ vol. xlvi. 1862, p. 30, pl. i. fig. 8. 

The test of this fossil form is composed of sand- 
particles of medium coarseness, of a pale grey to a 
ruddy brown colour, with occasional chips of green 
glauconite interspersed. The contour of the shell is 
well rounded and fairly subglobular in form, but 
flattened at the umbilici. The arched slitlike aper- 
ture is very nearly central on the septal face of the 
shell. As to distribution in geological time, it is 
quite a restricted form; for it first appears in the 
Aptian formation of England and afterwards in the 
Gault both of England and Germany. (Plate 7, 
fig. D.) 


Genus Placopsilina, D’Orzteny. 


Chambers plane-convex, adherent. Jurassic to 
Recent. 

Exampie.—P. cenomana, D’Orbigny, ‘ Prodrome 
Paléont,’.-vol.. ii. 1850, p. 185, No. 758; Reuss, 
‘Denkschr., k. Akad. Wiss. Wien,’ vol. vu. 1854, 
Dai lepl, XXVill.. 1g8..4,.0. 

Some of the modifications of this species consist 
of a long sinuous series of adherent segments, whilst 
some allied forms are monothalamous. The figure 
given here is from an intermediate type of shell, and 
appears to be constructed chiefly of coral sand. The 
test is usually seen with a spiral commencement, 
afterwards running off into a linear series. Some of 
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the published figures of this species undoubtedly 
represent other types of shell structure, as Nwbecw- 
laria, for certain authors have not recognised these 
differential characters of the foraminiferal test. 

P. cenomana is said to have occurred in the 
Lower Lias marls of the West of France. It 
occurs with some frequency in the Upper Jurassic 
strata; again in the Gault and Upper Greensand, 
and later in certain Tertiary deposits, though rarely. 
It is, at the present day, most usual in shallow 
water. (Plate 7, fig. E.) 


Genus Orithionina, Goiis. 

Walls of test generally thick, composed of fine 
arenaceous mud. Normally attached. The interior 
a simple cavity, or divided by irregular, sometimes 
by radial, septa. Contour hemispherical, sublen- 
ticular, or depressed. Apertures few and indistinct. 

On account of the septate interior of several 
species of this genus it is here regarded as one of 
the non-labyrinthic Liruotipm. Recent. 

HxampeLte.—Crithionina manvmilla, Goés, ‘ Konel. 
Svenska. Vetenskaps-Akad. Handlingar,’ vol. xxv. 
No. 9, 1894, p. 15, pl. iii. figs. 34-36. 

Usually adherent, subglobose, somewhat smooth. 
Walls thick and spongy. Central chamber  sub- 
spherical, having a diameter equal to the thickness 
of the walls; undivided. Apertures few and small. 
Constructed of fine detrital and argillaceous material. 
Dr. Goés found his specimens in the Skagerack at a 
depth of 57 fathoms. It has since been recorded by 
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Millet from the Malay Archipelago. (Plate 7, figs. 
PB, f,) 


Genus Verrucina, Goiis. 


Test adherent, constructed of agglutinated sand, 
divided in the interior into a few more or less regular 
chambers, having an outlet in the sunken apex of the 
test. Recent. 

Exampre.—V. rudis, Goiis, ‘ Bull. Mus. Comp. 
Zool. Harvard,’ vol. xxix. No. 1, part xx. 1896, p. 25, 
pier. tigs. 15, 16. 

The shape of the test is irregularly ovoid, 
adherent, with a rough surface. The sunken top 
carries the irregular apertures, communicating with 
the septate interior. Found by Goés in the Pacific, 
at a depth of 772 fathoms. Recent. (Plate 7, 
fig. G.) 


Division B.—Serries with LaByRintHic CHAMBERS. 


Genus Haplostiche, Ruuss. 


Test free, uniserial, straight, or arcuate; never 
spiral. Chambers labyrinthic. Aperture terminal ; 
porous or dendritic, rarely simple. 

Exampin.—H. Soldanw, Jones and Parker sp. 
(Lituola), ‘Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc.’ vol. xvi. 1860, 
p. 807, No. 184; Brady, ‘ Rep. “ Chall.”’’ vol. ix. 1884, 
p. 318, pl. xxxii. figs. 12-18. 

This series has an elongate, subcylindrical, or 
ovate test, with tapering or rounded ends. Segments 
convex, slightly embracing, subdivided by irregular 
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secondary septa. Sometimes measures as much as 
35 inch (7°5 mm.) 

This striking form is frequently found in dredgings 
from the West Indies and the Pacific, among other 
localities. It ranges in depth from about 40 to 
435 fathoms. As a fossil it first occurs in the Mio- 
cene. Miocene to Recent. (Plate 7, figs. H, h.) 


Genus Lituola, Lamarck. 


Test free, partially or entirely spiral ; nautiloid or 
crozier-shaped. Carboniferous to Recent. 

Exampitn.—L. placentula, Chapman, ‘Ann. Mag. 
Nat. Hist.’ ser. 7, vol. i. 1899, p. 54, figs. 2a, 6. 

Test complanate, irregularly suboval; composed 
of coarse arenaceous particles with much cement of 
a finer sandy nature. Interior labyrinthic. The 
general aspect of the test shows this form to have 
had a spiral, but the separate segments are obscure. 
Cretaceous (Cambridge Greensand). (Plate 7, fig. I.) 


Genus Bdelloidina, Carter. 


Test adherent; chambers linear, vermiform, ap- 
proximated, intercommunicating by a row of pores 
seen on each septal face. Cretaceous, Recent. 

Exampie.—B. aggregata, Carter, ‘ Ann. Mag. Nat. 
Hist.’ ser. 4, vol. xix..1877, p. 201, pl. xiii.‘figs. 1-8, 

This is apparently the only species of the above 
genus. ‘The test is generally constructed of coarse 
calcareous sand, the exterior of the shell being rough, 
the internal surface smooth. With the exception of 
one fine example met with in the Chalk this form is 
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almost confined to recent deposits, usually in the 
neighbourhood of coral reefs. Its range in depth is 
from 25 to 63 fathoms. (Plate 7, fig. I.) 


Genxvts Haddonia, Cuapuay. 


Test calcareo-arenaceous; adherent and sinuous ; 
the commencement sometimes straight, sometimes 
spiral. Chambers linear and narrower in the line of 
growth than laterally. Sutures roughly parallel, but 
sometimes quite irregular. Chambers imperfectly 
septate or coarsely labyrinthic. Shell-wall per- 
forated by a series of coarse pores. Aperture a 
crescentic or horseshoe-shaped slit. 

Exawete.—2H. torresiensis, Chapman, ‘Journ. Linn. 
Soc. Lond., Zoology,’ vol. xxvi. 1898, p. 454, pl. xxviii. 

This species was originally found in abundance 
affixed to a mass of rough coral rock from Torres 
Strait. It has since occurred in considerable numbers 
from the reef of the Funafuti atoll. The colour of 
the shell-wall is from whitish to cream colour or pale 
brown; the breadth of the chambers about twice 
their height, here and there subdivided obliquely, 
somewhat in the manner of Tezxtularia, but very 
irregularly, the general plan being a moniliform 
series of segments. Aperture usually crescent-shaped, 
sometimes gaping, but more often having a valvular 
flap, formed by a prolongation of the superior surface 
of the test, which nearly closes up the orifice, as in 
Valvulina and certain of the Milioling. Recent. 
(Plate 7, fig. K.) 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 7. 


Fic, 


A. Reophax difflugifornus, Brady. x 50. 
B. RB. scorpiwrus, Montfort (after Brady). x 15. 
C. Haplophragmium Humboldti, Reuss (after Hantken). x18. 
D. H. nomonmnoides, Reuss (after Chapman). x 30. 
E. Placopsilina cenomana, D’Orbigny (after Brady). 80. 
F, f. Crithionina mamnulla, Goés. x 11. 

G. Verrucina rudis, Goés. x 7. 

H, h. Haplostiche Soldaniw, Jones and Parker (after Brady). x 10. 
I. Litwola placentula, Chapman. x 14. 
J. Bdelloidina aggregata, Carter (after M. Wright’s drawing). x 5. 
K. Haddoma torresiensis, Chapman. x 5. 


L,l. Polyphragma cribroswm, Reuss (after Perner). x 8. 


PEATE, 7. 


Famity IV. LITUOLIDA. 
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Genus Polyphragma, Reuss. 


Test cylindrical, growing attached by the basal 
extremity; consisting of a line of very short cylin- 
drical segments placed one above the other. Interior 
of the chambers labyrinthic; aperture terminal, cri- 
brate (sieve-like). Cretaceous. | 

Examen. — P. cribrosum, Reuss (Lichenopora), 
‘Versteinerungen der béhm. Kreideformation,’ pt. 11. 
1846, pp. 60, 123, pl. xiv. fig. 10, pl. xxiv. figs. 3-5. 

The above species was found in the chalk forma- 
tion of Bohemia by Reuss, and later by Perner in 
the Cenomanian of that country. The affinities of 
the genus towards the semi-labyrinthic forms of 
Haplophragmium are seen in the internal structure 
of the segments as revealed by thin sections of the 
test, as well as by the nature of the septal face, which 
is cribrate, as in Haplophragmiwm wrregulare. ‘The 
species is found adherent to shells and Cidaris spines. 
Steinmann has referred this genus to the group of 
the pharetrone sponges, but the minute structure of 
the walls of the organism does not support this view. 
Cretaceous. (Plate 7, figs. L, /.) 


Sub-fanuly 2. 'TROCHAMMININE. 


Test thin; composed of minute sand-grains in- 
corporated with calcareous or other inorganic cement, 
or embedded in a chitinous membrane ; exterior 
smooth, often polished ; interior smooth or (rarely) 
reticulated ; chambers never labyrinthic. 


ia 
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Genus Thurammina, Bravy. 


Test usually monothalamous, inflated or com- 
pressed, with apertures situated at the summits of 
surface mammille. Jurassic to Recent. 

Exampie.—T’. papillata, Brady, ‘ Quart. Journ. 
Mice. ‘Ser’ vols 1x. N-Snel87o) ops 45 pl vee: 
4-8. 

The variability shown in this species is very 
creat, the characteristic papille being in some speci- 
mens few, in others very numerous, and imparting 
quite a rugose appearance to the test. The interior 
is sometimes occupied by another globular chamber, 
after the manner of Orbulina, with which form it 
presents some points of isomorphism. It is a deep or 
moderately deep water species. The geological range 
of 7’. papillata commences with the Jurassic beds of 
Switzerland, in which they were discovered by 
Haeusler. Jwrassic to Recent. (Plate 8, fig. A.) 

The sub-genus Thuramminopsis was established 
by Haeusler for certain types of Jurassic Foraminifera 
allied to the above genus, but which are much more 
irregular in growth and consist of a multiple series 
of chambers, on the internal walls of which a system 
of tube-like ridges are apparent. ‘The external sur- 
faces of the test are papillate, especially at the 
irregular outgrowths, after the manner of the typical 
Thuramnuna. Thuramminopsis canaliculata was de- 
scribed by Haeusler from the sponge beds of the 
Jurassic ‘ Transversarius’ zone of Aargau, Switzer- 
land (‘ Neues Jahrbuch,’ 1883, vol. ii. p. 69, pl. iv.) 
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Genus Hippocrepina, Parker. 


Test monothalamous, elongate; broad and rounded 
at one end, tapering to a point at the other; aperture 
large, curved or irregular. Recent. 

ExampnLe. — H. indivisa, Parker (in Dawson’s 
paper), ‘Canad. Nat.’ N.S. vol. v. 1870, pp. 176, 180, 
fig. 2. 

This interesting little species is the only form in 
the genus. It is recognised by its finely sandy tex- 
ture, the thin test, and undivided interior. The root- 
hke test bears a somewhat crescentic or horseshoe- 
shaped opening at the broad end, and surrounded by 
a thickened rim. The species is entirely confined to 
northern seas of high latitudes. It has been found at 
the mouth of the River St. Lawrence, 16-20 fathoms, 
by Dr. G. M. Dawson; off Greenland in 10 and 13 
fathoms by Norman and Goés; and at Novaya 
Zemlaia, 10-15 fathoms, by Brady. Recent. (Plate 8, 
figs. B, 0.) 


Genus Hormosina, Brapy. 


Test free, consisting sometimes of one chamber, 
but more often of a series of chambers, which are 
subglobular, fusiform, or pyriform, joined in a single 
straight or arcuate series. Walls thin, smooth ex- 
ternally ; texture finely arenaceous ; coloured vari- 
ously yellow or brown. Recent. 

Eixampite.—H. ovicula,. Brady, ‘Quart. Journ. 
Micr. Sci.’ vol. xix. N.S. 1879, p. 61, pl. iv. fig. 6. 

The test of this species consists of several fusiform 
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segments forming a slender moniliform series. The 
junction of one segment with the other is usually 
marked on the stolon tube by a darker brown circlet 
around the shell. This species is solely a recent 
form and affects deep water. The ‘ Challenger’ dredg- 
ing yields this species from samples of over 1,000 
fathoms in every case. Goés records it from the 
Pacific in shallower water, ranging to 300 fathoms. 


Recent. (Plate 8, fig. C.) 


Genus Ammodiscus, Reuss. 


Test free, formed of a tube coiled upon itself in 
various ways; sometimes constricted at intervals, 
but never septate. Carboniferous to Recent. 

Exanmpie.— A. incertus, D’Orbigny sp. (Operculina), 
“Horam. Cuba, 18397 pad leple vie os lOc ek: 

This, the simplest form of the genus, consists of 
a circular tube coiled in plano-spiral fashion. It 
made its first appearance, so far as our knowledge 
goes, in the Carboniferous limestone series, where it 
is sometimes found in great abundance; and it is 
found with some frequency in nearly all later forma- 
tions. ‘The species is lable to great variation, the 
tube showing various degrees of flattening; and it 
often tends to depart from the plan of a flat coiled 
shell, and even to bend and twist on itself. The 
structure of the test is always more or less finely 
arenaceous. 

The specimens dredged up from existing sea 
bottoms are often as large as 3 mm. across. A. 
imceertus has an extensive range in depth; Goés 
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found it in the Pacific Ocean from 600 to 1,200 
fathoms, and in the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf 
of Mexico from 200 to 1,800 fathoms. The 
‘Challenger’ obtained it from the N. Atlantic from 
450 fathoms and deeper, and from the N. Pacific 
in the very deep area at 3,125 fathoms. It has been 
found as far north as the southern coast of Norway 
and the Farée Channel. Carboniferous to Recent. 
(Plate 8, fig. D.) 


Genus Trochammina, Parxer and Jonzs. 


Test free, or rarely adherent;  rotaliform, 
nautiloid, or trochoid; more or less distinctly 
septate. Lower Lias to Lecent. 

This genus was subsequently restricted in its 
meaning from the original sense intended by Parker 
and Jones by H. B. Brady, who found it necessary 
to distinguish between the non-septate and the 
septate forms of finely arenaceous Foraminifera. 

ExampLte.—T’. litwiformis, Brady, ‘ Quart. Journ. 
Hct ecc.-yol. xix: N.S. 1879, p- 59, pl. v. fig. 16, 

Test free, crozier-shaped ; consisting of an 
irregularly septate or pseudo-septate tube, spiral at 
its commencement, subsequently linear. 

Other well-known modifications of T'rochamnuna 
are ZT’. squamata, Jones and Parker, isomorphous 
with the thin trochoid Discorbine and T’. inflata 
(Montagu), isomorphous with Discorbina rugosa. 

T. lituiformis is a recent species only, and was 
found in depths varying from 390 to 900 fathoms. 


(Plate 8, fig. E.) 
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Genus Carteruna, Bravy. 


Test rotaliform, convex; normally adherent ; 
with pointed oval calcareous spicules formed by the 
organism itself. Recent. 

Exampin.—C. spiculotesta, Carter sp. (Rotalia), 
‘Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist.’ ser.4, vol. xx. 1877, 
p. 470, pl. xvi. 

This singular little organism is peculiar in 
being constructed of little spicular bodies secreted by 
the sarcode; they are arranged somewhat regularly, 
with their long axes in the direction of the peripherical 
margin of the test. The central portion of the test 
is usually a dark purplish brown, the outer chambers 
gradually fading off to white. 

Carter’s specimens came from the South Pacific 
and the Gulf of Manaar; Brady records it from the 
Gulf of Suez at 40 fathoms, and Millett from the 
Malay Archipelago. 

Recently the writer has obtained the same 
species from the dredgings at Funafuti, where’ it 
occurs outside the reef at 36, 50, and 60 fathoms, and 
in the lagoon at 19, 20, 25, and 26 fathoms, usually 
attached to Halimeda fronds. Recent. (Plate 8, 
figs. I, f.) 


Genus Webbina, D’Orsieny. 


Test adherent; consisting either of a single tent- 
like chamber or of a number of such chambers 
connected by adherent stoloniferous tubes. It is 
isomorphous with the hyaline form Vitriwebbina. 
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ExampLte.—W. clavata, Jones and Parker sp. 
(Trochammina), ‘Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc.’ vol. xvi. 
1860, p. 304; Brady, ‘ Rep. “ Chall.’”’’ vol. ix. 1884, 
Bee 0, pl -xhi. figs, 12-16. 

This simply constructed organism is found 
attached to shells or stones, sometimes at great 
depths. Parker and Jones record its occurrence in 
the Mediterranean at depths from 90 to 1,700 
fathoms. It is also fairly well distributed in the 
various oceanic deposits. vecent. (Plate 8, fig. G.) 


Sub-family 3. ENpotHyRin2. 


Test more calcareous and less sandy than in the 
other groups of the Lirvotip»; sometimes perforate ; 
septation usually distinct. 


Genus Nodosinella, Brapy. 


Test free, straight, arcuate, or crooked, never 
spiral; formed either of a tube constricted at 
intervals or of a single series of segments variously 
combined. ‘Test arenaceous, often smooth exter- 
nally, imperforate, but sometimes having pustulate 
orifices at various points on the surface. Wall of 
test thick, with a labyrinthic structure. Aperture 
variable, simple or compound. Carboniferous to 
Rhetic. 

ExampLte.— N. cylindrica, Brady, ‘Monograph 
Carb. and Perm. Foram.’ (Pal. Soc.), 1876, p. 104, pl. 
vil. figs. 4-7. 
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These curious little fossils are mostly found in 
washings from the rotten Carboniferous lmestone. 
Brady compares them with Botellina, from which, 
however, they differ in the finer arenaceous structure 
of the test. Carboniferous. (Plate 8, fig. H.) 


Genus Stachera, Brapy. 


Test adherent or free; composed of numerous 
segments subdivided in their interior, or of an 
acervuline mass of chamberlets, sometimes arranged 
in layers, sometimes confused, or of a thick-walled 
test with acervuline or labyrinthic structure, and 
with the interior subdivided into numerous elongate 
sinuous cavities (the latter characters especially 
applying to fossils of the genus from the Rhetic). 
Apertures simple but irregular, terminal, or scattered 
over the surface of the test. Texture subarenaceous, 
composed of fine sand, sometimes admixed with 
coarser material, and with a calcareous or chitinous 
cement; imperforate. Szlwrian to Lias. 7 

Hxampie.—sS. congesta, Brady, ‘Monogr. Carb. 
and. Perms Horam.” (Poly S0c.), 1 SiG spmelide= pls six 
figs Al=o: 

Of the many different modifications of this genus 
the above species is taken as a simple example. It 
is typically adherent, and usually grows round 
certain objects of attachment. The areolation of 
the shell structure and its method of growth caused 
Dr. Brady to compare this species with the isomor- 
phous hyaline form Gypsina inherens. Brady’s 
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examples came from the Carboniferous limestone of 
England and Scotland. The author has described 
the same form from the Rhetic of Somerset. 
Carboniferous. Rhetic. (Plate 8, fig. M.) 


Grnus Involutina, TerQuem. 


Test discoidal to conical; consisting of a coiled 
tube wound spirally either in a plane or to form a 
hollow cone. When conical the hollow inferior 
surface is filled in with exogenous shell-growth ; 
when discoidal both surfaces are thickened with 
exogenous tubercles. The tube is sometimes 
partitioned at intervals by incomplete septa. Aper- 
ture circular or slit-like. Shell-wall more or less 
perforate. Jurassic. 

Exampte.—I. Remesiana, Chapman, ‘ Journ. 
dari. 0c. Iuond:, Zool.’ vol. xxvii. 1900, p. 29; pl: 
DB, t1gs..0,°0—-C. 

This form has a conical test, depressed, and 
consisting of a simple coiled tube of about five 
whorls; the sutures distinct. The inferior surface 
is slightly convex, and covered with papille of 
exogenous shell growth, excepting the last whorl, 
which is marked on the periphery with distinct 
furrows at right angles to the edge. The test is 
finely perforate on the inner parts of the tubes, and 
calcareo-arenaceous on the outer. ‘The aperture 
opens on the inferior side of the test. Upper 
Jurassic (Tithonian), of Nesselsdorf, Austria. (Plate 
Cphes. Lae.) 
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Genus Orbitolina, D’Orsteny. 


Test conical, more or less depressed, consisting 
of an external series of annular or more rarely 
spiral chambers, divided into chamberlets; also a 
central ageregation of compressed chamberlets, in 
which the partitions are either labyrinthic or arranged 
in tiers. Base of cone usually excavate. Shell-wall 
fairly stout, and subarenaceous in texture. Lower 
and Upper Cretaceous. 

A very flat and explanate type of this genus is 
the Cyclolina cretacea of D’Orbigny. 

Exampie.—O. concava, Lamarck sp. 

This is one of the largest species of the genus, 
often reaching a diameter of 2 centimetres. The 
external layer of chambers are in this form arranged 
in an annular series, and the central group of 
chamberlets are more or less acervuline. Ceno- 
manian. (Plate 8, figs. J, 7.) 


Genus Conulites, CartTER. 


Test conical, usually steep, the height being 
ereater than the width at the base. The external 
series commences with a distinct spiral, which either 
continues to the last coil or subsequently gives place 
to an annular arrangement. The external chamber- 
lets, into which the chambers are divided, are 
separated by straight partitions forming rectangular 
cells, and the chamberlets themselves are partially 
divided by one to three short dissepiments. The 
internal portion of the test is divided into curved 
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floors, and subdivided by secondary labyrinthic 
partitions. Hocene. (?) Lower Miocene. 

ExampLe.—C. egyptiensis, Chapman, ‘ Geol. 
Mag.,’ N.S., Decade 4, vol. vii. 1900, p. 11, pl. ii. 
figs. 1-3. 

Test conoidal, in vertical section nearly equi- 
lateral, the two sides slightly convex, straight, or 
incurved in the middle of the test; base circular in 
outline, and with a slightly convex surface ; peripheral 
edge rounded. The base of the test, the homologue 
of the septal face, is finely porous, or perforate. 
(2?) Lower Miocene of Egypt; constituting a large 
proportion of a limestone. (Plate 8, figs. K, /.) 


Genus Hndothyra, Puinuirs. 


Test polythalamous; nautiloid or rotaliform ; 
aperture simple, situated at the inner margin of the 
final chamber. Carboniferous to Trias. 

Exampte.—H. Bowman, Phillips, ‘Proc. Geol. 
Tech. Soc.,’ West Riding, Yorks, vol. 1. 1845, 
yp. 2(oepl-vii. fg... 

Test depressed, usually consisting of two or three 
oblique convolutions, of which but little more than 
the last is visible on the exterior. Margin thick, 
rounded, lobulate ; septal lines depressed. Segments 
inflated; variable in number, usually from seven to 
ten in each whorl. Aperture single, simple. 

This species is usually the chief foraminiferal 
constituent of the Hndothyra limestones often met 
with in England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, the 
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Caucasus, and Indiana. Carboniferous. (Plate 8, 
tes. ii, 7.) 

The sub-genus Bradyina, Moller, is distinguished 
from Endothyra (typica) in having a crescentic series 
of pores on the septal face of the last chamber, as 
well as a series of pores in the septal depressions of 
the shell. 

Exampeite.—Bradyina nautirformis, Moller, ‘ Mém. 
Ac. Imp. Sci. St.-Pétersbourg,’ ser. 7, vol. xxv. No. 9, 
1378, p..83, pli iu. figs. 4a-d5 "pl. x. fis. 3a; 0n 6 Care 
bonferous. 

The sub-genus Cribrospira, Moller, is distinguished 
by the cribrate orifices on the septal face of the 
shell. 

ExameLe. — Cribrospira Panderi, Moller, «bid. 
1878. p. 87, pliiv. figs, la—c> pl xa figs) Law Oe Cam. 


boniferous. 


Sub-fanuly 4.  Lorrustn. 


Test of relatively large size; lenticular, spherical 
or fusiform; constructed either on a spiral plan or 
in concentric layers, the chamber cavities occupied 
to a large extent by the excessive development of 
the finely arenaceous cancellated walls. 


Genus Cyclammina, Bravy. 


Test spiral, nautiloid ; lenticular or subglobular ; 
smooth externally; chambers numerous, involute. 
Pliocene and Recent. 

HxampLe.—C. cancellata, Brady, ‘Quart. Journ. 
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Mier socl: VOL. 1x. N.o. 1879,,p. 62+ ° Rep:  Chall.””’ 
WOlsixe Loot, p.. ool. pl. Xexvul. figs. 8-16. 

This is a large compressed form, with slightly 
sinuous suture lines and rounded peripheral edge. The 
internal structure of the first chambers is entirely can- 
cellated. The apertures on the septal face consist of a 
number of pores communicating with the labyrinthic 
interior. In recent gatherings this species extends from 
75 to 2,900 fathoms. Goés found it in the Pacific at 
depths from 660 to 995 fathoms; and in the 
Caribbean Sea from 196 to 1,830 fathoms. Pliocene 
and Recent. (Plate 8, figs. N, 7.) 


Genus Loftusia, Bravy. 


Test of large size, spiral; elongated in the 
direction of the axis of convolution; fusiform or 
elliptical ; resembling Alveolina in contour. 

ExampLe.—L. persica, Carpenter and Brady, 
meilelrans 1569, p. (ou, pls. Ixvi.—lxxx: 

There can be little doubt, after a careful 
examination of the minute structure of this fossil, 
that we are dealing with a Foraminiferon rather than 
a Hydrozoén. The construction of the test agrees 
in every way with Alveolina and Fusulina, and the 
labyrinthic character of its walls proclaims its 
affinities with Cyclamnuna. Tertiary, Persia. (Plate 
8, figs. O, 0.) 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 8: 


Thurannina paprllata, Brady. x 15. 

Hippocrepina indivisa, Parker (after Brady): 6, = oral aspect. 
x 20: 

Hormosina ovicula, Brady. x8. 

Ammodiscus incertus, D’Orbigny sp. x 25. 

Trochammina lituriformis, Brady. x 14. 

Carterina spiculotesta, Carter (after Brady): F = superior 
aspect x 50; / = a fragment of test’ x 100. 

Webbina clavata, Parker and Jones sp. (after Goés). « 20. 

Nodosinella cylindrica, Brady. x15. 

Inwolutina Remesiana, Chapman; I=superior surface; 7¢= 
inferior, granulate, surface; 7’ =median, vertical section of 
test. x15. 

Orbitolina concava, Lamarck sp.: J = superior aspect; 7 = vertical 
section through the test. Natural size. 

Conulites egyptiensis, Chapman sp.: K-=superior aspect; 
i: = vertical section through the test. x 25. 

Endothyra Bowman, Philips (after Brady): /= peripheral 
aspect. x 25, 

Stacheia congesta, Brady. x 25. 

Cyclammina cancellata, Brady: N=lateral aspect; = peri- 
pheral aspect. x9. 

Loftusia persica, Brady and Carpenter: O =natural appearance, 
cut to show internal structure; o=central portion in trans- 
verse section, showing the labyrinthic shell-wall and arrange- 
ment of the primary chambers. x 4. 


PLATE 8. 


Famiry 1V. LITUOLIDA (concluded). 
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Chee ibe ch 
THE FAMILY THEXTULARIIDA 


Jn this family the usual texture of the test is 
arenaceous ; but this is by no means arule, for nearly 
all the smaller species are hyaline, and in some cases 
this type of shell-structure is typical of an entire 
genus. 

The relationships of the various types constituting 
this family are very apparent from the fact that the 
connecting links are numerous, and the plans of 
erowth, though diverse, are of definite conformation. 
The general plans on which the shells are constructed 
are either as a double series of segments placed 
alternately in relation to each other, and in the same 
plane of growth, or as a triserial group of segments ; 
in certain genera the double or triple series is spi- 
rally twisted ; in others the arrangement is confused. 
There is also a tendency for certain forms to take 
on, at different stages, diverse lines of growth, 
usually from the more complex to the simpler; as, 
for example, Bigenerina, which begins with a biserial 
arrangement followed by a uniserial set of segments ; 
or Clavulina, which is at first triserial and afterwards . 
uniserial. 

The sub-family of the TrxruLarun# consists of 
those forms which are either biserial or friserial, and 
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which exhibit a succession of segments joined together 
in a regular manner. ‘There are modifications of these 
fundamental types in which two or even three plans 
of growth are seen (bimorphous and trimorphous 
forms). 

The larger species are arenaceous, the smaller 
ones usually hyaline, and conspicuously perforate. 

The sub-family Butmunivz includes types of 
shell-structure which may be either triserial or 
biserial, but spirally wound round the axis of growth. 
The attenuated and feebly developed species are 
usually biserial in arrangement, sometimes twisted, 
sometimes not, but differmg in other points when 
compared with the typical textularid shell, as, for 
example, in the position and shape of the aperture. 

The most complex of the textularid forms are 
erouped together in the next sub-family, the 
CassipuLinin®. Here the plan of growth may be 
explained by imagining a Textularia coiled upon 
itself, as in Cassidulina. A modification of this 
plan is seen in Hhrenbergina, in which the shell is 
partly unrolled, as it were; and consequently shows 
a convex dorsal surface and a concave side contain- 
ing the early spiral portion. The test in this group | 
in all cases is hyaline, and usually surface-polished. 


Sub-family 1. TextTuLartna. 


Test having a biserial or triserial arrangement of 
chambers. Sometimes bimorphous or even tri- 
morphous. 
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Genus Textularia, DErRance. 


Segments in two rows alternating with each 
other ; normal aperture an arched slit at the base of 
the inner wall of the last segment. Cambrian to 
Recent. 

This genus is very important as a foramini- 
feral type. Its distribution through almost all the 
principal fossiliferous rocks is very striking, there 
being hardly an instance of a foraminiferal fauna 
without some representatives of the genus. 

Exampies.—T’. rugosa, Reuss sp. (Plecaniwm), 
‘Sitzungsberichte d. k. Ak. Wiss. Wien,’ vol. lix. 
1869, p. 453, pl. 1. fig. 3 a, 6. 

This species is easily recognised by the imbricated 
appearance of the suture lines. It is at the present 
day a familiar coral-reef species, and attains to quite 
a large size. The writer has recently found speci- 
mens dredged at Funafuti, in the Pacific, measuring 
as much as 5 mm. in length. It is very rarely 
found in deeper water than 30 fathoms. Oligocene 
to Recent. (Plate 9, fig. A.) 

T. complanata, Reuss sp. (Proroporus), ‘Sitzungsb. 
d. k. Ak. Wiss. Wien,’ vol. xl. 1860, pl. 231, pl. xi. 
figs. 5 a, 6. 

The flattened, complanate textularians have a 
somewhat modified aperture, which in this particular 
form appears as a circular aperture placed on a slight 
prolongation of the upper margin of the last chamber. 
T. complanata is a very restricted species as to age, 
for it has only been recorded from Cretaceous beds, 
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in Germany and England, of about the period of the 
Gault. (Plate 9, fig. B.) 


Genus Cuneolina, D’ORBIGNY. 


Test textularian, complanate; compressed in a 
direction at right angles to the normal plane, so that 
the two alternating series of segments appear on the 
narrow lateral edges. Cretaceous. 

Exameie.—C. pavonia, D’Orbigny, ‘ Foram. Foss. 
Vienne,’ 1846, p. 253, pl. xxi. figs. 50-52. 

This interesting species is the sole representative 
of the genus, and was described by D’Orbigny from 
the Lower Chalk, near the mouth of the Charente. 
Although the arrangement of the segments is dis- 
tinctly textularian, the aperture, instead of being 
shthke, as we might expect, is represented by a row 
of pores at the junction of the penultimate and 
last segments. It is not unusual, however, in 
other genera to find the same type exhibiting a 
diversity of character in this respect. For example, 
in the genus Peneroplis some of the forms which 
are complanate have a similar row of pores on the 
apertural plane, whilst the stouter kinds have a slit- 
like or branching orifice. 


Gunus Verneuilina, D’Orsieny. 
Test triserial, with a textularian aperture. Lower 
Cretaceous to Recent. 
HxampLe.—V. spinulosa, Reuss, ‘ Denkschrift d. 
k. Ak. Wiss. Wien,’ vol. i. 1849, p. 347, pl. xlvii. 


figs. 12 a-c. 
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The triserial arrangement of the segments is very 
clearly seen in this species. The angles of the 
segments forming the salient edges of the test 
are prolonged by exogenous shell growth into spines, 
which in specimens from clean and well-preserved 
dredgings are sometimes of considerable length and 
delicacy. Besides being found in the Chalk this 
Species is frequent in many succeeding formations, as, 
foy instance, the Miocene of Austria, Bavaria, and 
Malta, the Pliocene of Italy, and others of still later 
age. By its occurrence in recent dredgings we find 
it is most at home in depths of less than 100 fathoms. 
(Plate 9, fig. D.) 


Genus T'ritaxia, Reuss. 

Test triserial, sometimes dimorphous, with a 
simple produced central aperture. Lower Cretaceous 
to Recent. 

ExameLe.—T7. tricarinata, Reuss, ‘ Verstein. 
béhm. Kreideform.’ pt, i. 1845, p. 39, pl. viii. 
fig. 60. 

This typically Cretaceous form is still represented 
very sparingly in our present seas. It was an 
abundant form in Upper Cretaceous times, and is 
most characteristic of the Lower Greensand, the 
Upper Gault, and the Chalk-Marl in England. 
Lower Cretaceous to Recent. (Plate 9, fig. EH.) 


Genus Chrysalidina, D’Orpieny. 
Test triserial (sometimes dimorphous—that is to 
say, triserial at commencement and afterwards 
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uniserial), with a porous septal face. Cretaceous. 
—ecent. 

Exampie.—C. dimorpha, Brady, ‘ Rep. “ Chall.” ’ 
vol. iv. 1884, p. 388, pl. xlvi. figs. 20, 21. 

This is a particularly interesting species, on 
account of the dimorphous arrangement of its seg- 
ments, which at first are triserial, as in Vernewlina, 
and afterwards uniserial, as in the later segments of 
Clavulina. . It is confined to fairly shallow water: in 
tropical areas. Recent. (Plate 9, fig. F.) 


DiworpHous (Textularian) Forms. 


Gunus Bigenerina, D’Orsieny. 


Karly chambers textularian; later chambers 
uniserial and rectilinear. Carboniferous to Recent. 

Exampie.—B.capreolus, D’Orbigny sp. (Vulvwlina), 
“Ann. Sci. Nat.’ vol. vii. 1826, No. 1, pl. xi. figs. 5, 6; 
modéle, No. 59. 

An arenaceous species distinguished by its com- 
pressed textularian commencement. Only the last 
chamber or so in this species is simple, and associated 
specimens are often found with only the textularian 
portion developed. It first made its appearance in 
Lower Tertiary times, and it was an abundant form on 
the London Clay sea floor, where Piccadilly now 
stands. In recent soundings the ‘ Challenger’ ob- 
tained B. capreolus from 350 to 675 fathoms in the 
N. and §. Atlantic. Goés obtained it from the 
Caribbean Sea at 300 fathoms. Tertiary. Recent. 
(Plate 9, fig. G.) 
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Sus-GENuS Siphogenerina, SCHLUMBERGER. 


Test either arenaceous or hyaline, and in no 
essential particular differing from Bigenerina exter- 
nally, excepting in the position of the aperture; 
internally the uniserial chambers are connected by a 
siphon or tube. 

Exampte.—B. (Siphogenerina)  Schlumbergeri, 
Millett, ‘Journ. Roy. Micr. Soc.’ 1900, p. 7, pl. i. 
figs. 5, 6. 

The thin hyaline test of this species shows, when 
mounted in a transparent medium, the internal 
siphonate tube which connects the chambers of the 
later series. Millett records this species as being 
very common in the Malay Archipelago. (Plate 9, 
fig. H.) 


Genus Pavonina, D’OrzIenyY. 


Early chambers small and textularian, later cham- 
bers broadly arched and uniserial, forming a fan- 
shaped test; aperture porous. Lecent. 

Exameite.—P. flabelliformis, D’Orbigny, ‘Ann. 
Sci. Nat.’ vol. vii. 1826, p. 260, No. 1, pl. x. figs. 
10, 11; modéle, No. 56. 

This is the only species of the genus. It is a very 
handsome but rare form. The principal localities 
where it has been found are the West Indies, Mada- 
gascar, the Seychelle Islands, the Mauritius, Ceylon, 
Torres Strait, Malay Archipelago, Cocos Island, Ad- 
miralty Islands, Honolulu, and the coast of Korea. 
It inhabits fairly shallow water. (Plate 9, fig. I.) 
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Genus Spiroplecta, WHRENBERG. 


Hiarly segments planospiral, later ones textularian, 
uniserial in the latest. Lower Cretaceous to Recent. 

Exampie.—S. annectens, Parker and Jones sp. 
(Textularia), ‘Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist.’ ser. 3, 
vol. xi. 1863, p. 92, woodcut, fig. 1. 

This elegant species is more regularly formed in 
the recent examples from Torres Strait and else- 
where than in the Gault specimens; the latter con- 
sist of fewer chambers, and there is also a tendency 
for the test to run into the uniserial condition in extra 
long specimens. Lower Cretaceous to Recent. (Plate 
Otters) 


Genus Gaudryina, D’Orzieny. 


Early segments triserial (verneuiline), later ones 
textularian ; aperture either shitlike, as in Textularia, 
or an orifice situated on a short terminal neck. 
LL. Cretaceous to Recent. 

EXamPLe.—G. rugosa, D’Orbigny, ‘Mém. Soc. 
Géol. France,’ vol. iv. 1840, p. 44, pl. iv. figs. 20, 21. 

This species is distinguished by the acutely 
angular commencement of the test. Other species 
have the aboral end more rounded, and consequently 
the triserial beginning is more difficult to distinguish. 
The recent specimens are, as a rule, more coarsely 
arenaceous than those from the Cretaceous and 
Tertiary strata. It inhabits fairly shallow water. 
Cretaceous to Recent. (Plate 9, fig. K.) 
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Grnvs Valvulina, D’Orsieny. 


Test not dimorphous, spiral, typically triserial, 
with three segments or rarely more in each convolu- 
tion; free or adherent ; aperture partially covered by 
a valvular lip. Carboniferous to Recent. 

Exampie.—V. paleotrochus, Ehrenberg sp. (Tetra- 
taxis and Textilaria), ‘ Mikrogeologie,’ 1854, pl. xxxvii. 
par. x1. figs. At, 1-4. 

The valvular aperture pertaining to the genus is 
well seen in the above species. In contour it 
resembles V. conica, but the test is largely calcareous, 
and the chambers more numerous and compressed. 
Carboniferous. 


Dimorrxous (Valvuline) Form. 


Genus Clavulina, D’Orzieny. 


Early segments triserial (valvuline), later ones 
uniserial and rectilinear ; test generally either cylin- 
drical or trifacial; aperture valvular. Hocene to 
Recent. 

ExampLe.—C. communis, D’Orbigny, ‘Ann. Sci. 
Nat.’ vol. vii. 1826, p. 268, No. 4. 

This species is well distributed through the princi- 
pal Tertiary strata. It is found in fairly deep water 
at the present day. Goés records it as occurring 
from 700 to 1,400 fathoms in the Pacific, and from 
20 to 1,800 fathoms in the Caribbean Sea. Hocene 
to Recent. (Plate 9, figs. M, m.) 
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Sub-family 2.  BuULIMiInine. 


Test typically spiral, the weaker forms tending to 
become biserial; aperture oblique, twisted, and 
comma-shaped. 


Genus Bulimina, D’OrzIeny. 


Test spiral, elongate, more or less tapering ; often 
triserial. Jurassic to Recent. 

Exampte.—B. Presli, Reuss, ‘ Verstein. bohm. 
Kreidef.’ pt. i. 1845, p. 38, pl. xii. fig. 72. 

The Cretaceous deposits furnish us with some of 
the most characteristic species of the genus, and the 
present one, found in the Gault and Lower Chalk, is 
taken as a typical example. These forms are mainly 
arenaceous in shell-structure, and for this group 
Reuss proposed the name Ataxophragnium. It is 
difficult in practice, however, to separate the two 
series according to the structure of the shell, as they 
undoubtedly assume the different characters accord- 


ing to their surroundings. Cretaceous. (Plate 9, 
ey ee: 
fig.-N.) 


Genus Virgulina, D’Orsteny. 

Test much elongated, more or less tapering; 
often triserial. Lower Cretaceous to Recent. 

Exampite.—V. Schreibersiana, Czjzek, ‘Haidinger’s 
naturw. Abhandl.’ vol.. ii. 1847, p. 147, pl. xiii. 
figs. 18-27. 

This species shows the tendency of this particular 
type to assume the textularian arrangement of its 
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segments. In deposits forming at the present time 
it is not restricted in its depth. Miocene to Recent. 
(Plate 9, fig. O.) 


Grnus Bifarina, Parker and Jongs. 


This is a dimorphous form, in which the earlier 
chambers are bulimine or bolivine and the later 
ones uniserial. 

HxampLte.—B. porrecta, Brady sp. (Bolwina), 
aQuare Journ, Micr. Seu” N.S. vol. xx. 1881, p257 
“Rep. “ Chall.’’’ vol. ix. 1884, p. 418, pl. li. fig. 22. 

This is a thin hyaline-shelled species, with more 
or less coarse perforations in the shell-wall. It is 
usually rare in marine dredgings, but was found in 
abundance by Millett in his Malay samples. It is 
never found in very deep water. fecent. (Pl. 9, 
fige BP.) 

GENUS Bolivina, D’Orsieny. 


Test distinctly biserial, arrangement Textularian. 
L. Cretaceous to Recent. 

ExampLe.—B. textilarioides, Reuss, ‘ Sitzungsb. 
Gnlo Ake Wiss." Wien, vol. xiv. 1862, poly plex. 
fig. 1. 

Of the regularly formed, few-chambered Bolivines 
this species may be regarded as a central type. The 
test is usually very finely arenaceous, especially the 
fossil representatives. Its geological distribution 
dates from the Lower Cretaceous period, and it 
appears in many Tertiary beds. B. textilariowes 
inhabits shallow or moderately deep water at the 
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present day, and is but rarely found in depths greater 
than 900 or 1,000 fathoms. (Plate 9, fig. Q.) 


Genus Mimosina, Mimunrr. 


Test typically spiral, conical, or trochoid; cham- 
bers having a biserial or triserial arrangement. 
Aperture complex, consisting of two distinct orifices, 
one of them usually being a slit at the base of the 
inner wall of the final chamber, the other an opening 
varying in shape and situated near the apex of the 
chamber ; the two orifices frequently connected 
internally by means of a bent tube or septum. Shell- 
wall cellular or spongy. Lecent. 

Exampie.—WM. hystriz, Millett, ‘Journ. Roy. Mier. 
Soc.’ 1900, p. 549, pl. iv. fig. 14. 

The test of this species is triserial in the earlier 
part, afterwards becoming biserial. Double apertures, 
oval, with a bordered margin. Chambers armed each 
with a spine at the salient margin. Mr. Millett 
found this species in abundance in the Malay Archi- 
pelago. Recent. (Plate 9, fig. R.) 


Genus Plewrostomella, Reuss. 


Test biserial; aperture large, usually arched or 
semicircular, with a notch at the middle of the lower 
edge, situated at the top of the nearly erect. septal 
face of the last segment. Cretaceous. Recent. 

Exampte.—P. subnodosa, Reuss, ‘ Sitzungsb. d. k. 
Ak. Wiss. Wien,’ vol. xl. 1860, p. 204, pl. viii. 
figs. 2a, b. 


The features of this species are the cylindrical 
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form, the short oblique sutures, and the rounded 
commencement. The communication between the 
chambers at their point of junction shows an atte- 
nuated spouted aperture, and this is covered over by 
the hoodlike prolongation formed by the succeeding 
chamber. 
The fossil specimens are found in some abundance 
in the Gault and Chalk of N. Germany and Bohemia. 
Those from the recent soundings by the ‘ Challenger ’ 
occur at considerable depths—namely, 1,375 to 2,350 
fathoms. Cretaceous and Recent. (Plate 9, fig. 8.) 


Sub-family 3. CAssIDULININA. 


Test consisting of a Textularia-like series of 
alternating segments, more or less coiled upon itself. 


Genus Cassidulina, D’Orsieny. 


Test biserial, folded on its long axis, and coiled 
more or less completely on itself; rarely dimorphous. 
Lower Cretaceous to Recent. 

Exampie.—C. calabra, Seguenza sp. (Burseolina), 
‘Formaz. Terz. Reggio,’ 1879, p. 138, pl. xii. 
figs. Ta, 6. 

Our present example is one of the more globose 
of the Cassiduline, in which the suture lines are 
flush with the surface of the shell. The test is 
usually of a polished texture. The fossil specimens 
came from Reggio, Calabria. As a recent form 
Cassidulina calabra has been recorded by Dr. H. B. 
Brady from Raine Islet, Torres Strait, 155 fathoms, 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 9. 


A. Textularia rugosa, Reuss sp. (after Brady). x 18. 
B. 7. complanata, Reuss sp. (after Chapman). x 16. 


C. Cuneolina pavonia, D’Orbigny. c=peripheral face view, showing 
arrangement of suture lines. Magnified. 


D. Vernewilina spinulosa, Reuss (after Brady). ~ 40. 

E. Tritaxia tricarinata, Reuss (Gault specimen, after Chapman). x 24. 

EF. Chrysalidina dimorpha, Brady (after Millett). x 80. 

G. Bigenerina capreolus, D’Orbigny (after Brady). — x 10. 

H. B. (Siphogenerina) Schlumberger, Millett. A specimen viewed 
by transmitted light, to show laternal arrangement. x 50. 


I. Pavonina flabelliformis, D’Orbigny (after Brady). x 80. 

J. Spiroplecta annectens, Parker and Jones sp. (after Brady). x 40. 

K. Gaudryina rugosa, D’Orbigny (Tertiary specimen, after Hantken). 
x 20. 

L. Valvulina paleotrochus, Khrenberg sp. Carboniferous limestone, 
specimen (after Brady). x 24. 


M. Clavulina communis, D’Orbigny (after Brady). M, lateral aspect, 
x 80; m, mouth of a larger specimen, x 22. 


N. Bulimina Presli, Reuss (a Gault specimen, after Chapman). ~ 80. 
O. Virgulina Schreibersiana, Czjzek (after Brady). x 60. 

P. Bifarina porrecta, Brady sp. (after Millett). = 60. 

Q. Bolivina textilarioides, Reuss (after Brady). x 55. 

R. Mimosina hystrix, Millett. x 50. 

8. Plewrostomella swhnodosa, Reuss (after Brady). x 87. 

T. Cassidulina calabra, Seguenza (after Brady). x 387. 

U. CG. (Orthoplecta) clavata, Brady. x 56. 

V. Ehrenbergina pupa, D’Orbigny (after Brady).  « 42. 
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and off Kandavu, Fiji Islands, 610 fathoms. The 
writer has recently met with it in the dredgings 
made by Prof. David round Funafuti, Ellice Islands, 
at 50 to 60 fathoms. Upper Miocene and Recent. 
(Plate 9, fig. T.) | 


Sus-Genus Orthoplecta, Brapy. 
Di 


In this genus there is no coiling of the test, but 
the segments are otherwise arranged, as in Cassi- 
dulina. Tt bears the same relation to the type-form 
as Nodosaria does to Cristellaria. Recent. 

Exampie.—C. (Orthoplecta) clavata, Brady, ‘ Rep. 
“‘Chall.”’’ vol. ix. 1884, p. 482, pl. exiii. fig. 9. 

This interesting but rare form was originally 
found at Nares Harbour, Admiralty Islands, 17 
fathoms. ‘The writer has since obtained it from the 
Funafuti dredgings at 50 to 60 fathoms. Recent. 
(Plate 9, fig. U.) 


Genus Ehrenbergina, Rruss. 


Test biserial, broad, arched on the dorsal side ; 
general form that of an unfolded and uncoiled Cassv- 
dulina. Lower Cretaceous to Recent. 

Exampie.—H. pupa, D’Orbigny sp. (Cassidulina), 
‘Foram. Amér. Mérid.’ 1839, p. 57, pl. vii. figs. 21-28. 

This is a smooth-tested form of the above genus. 
Other species bear numerous spines as in Mimosina, 
notably Ehrenbergina serrata and EH. hystrix. The 
author has recorded it from the Aptian beds of 
Surrey. Lower Cretaceous to Recent. (Plate 9, fig. V.) 


N 2 
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CHAP BE Reecit 
THE FAMILY CHEILOSTOMELLIDA 


Onty four genera are at present included in this 
family—namely, Hllipsoidina, Cheilostomella, Sea- 
brookia, and Allomorphina. | 

The test is always calcareous; usually thin, and 
finely perforate. The segments, of which there are 
always more than one, are arranged either succes- 
sively along an axis, placed alternately to one another 
at either end of the test, or grouped in cycles of three. 
The chambers are always more or less embracing. 
The aperture is either a curved or straight slit at the 
end or margin of the last segment. 

Possibly the best known genus of this family is 
Cheilostomella, in which the chambers are placed 
alternately at either end of the long axis of the test. 
The separate segments are inflated, and the shell- 
walls of the chambers almost entirely conceal one 
another by their embracing growth. 

In Hilipsoidina the chambers are entirely embrac- 
ing, and a solid shelly column runs from the top of 
one chamber to the top of the succeeding one. 

Allomorphina resembles Cheilostomella in the 
alternation of the position of the chambers, but the 
arrangement is in a cycle of three. 
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Lastly, in Seabrookia, a form which has been 
discovered within recent years, we have a modified 
Chevlostomella, in which the chambers are not so 
strongly inflated, and the aperture occupies a position 
at the apex of the shell instead of at the point of 
junction between the two chambers on one side of the 
test. 

The members of this family were first recognised 
in the fossil state, and two of the genera, Cheilosto- 
mella and Allomorphina, formed the family Crypto- 
stegia of Reuss. ) 


Genus LHllipsoidina, SEGUENZA. 


Test uniaxial, segments oval, each springing from 
the base of the previous one and entirely enveloping 
it; aperture terminal. Mvocene to Post-Tertuary. 

Hxampie.—W. ellipsoides, var. oblonga, Seguenza, 
‘Eco Peloritano,’ ser. 2, vol. v. 1859, fasc. 9 (138), pl. 
—, fig. 4 a, 6; Brady, ‘Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc.’ 
velextiv. L88s,-p.0, pl. 1. fig. 1. 

This form, as well as the type species, was origi- 
nally described from specimens out of the Miocene 
strata of Messina. Dr. Brady discovered, since then, 
other examples from the late Tertiary or post-Tertiary 
rocks of the Solomon Islands and from the ‘ Soap- 
stone’ of Fiji. 

The section of the shell shown in fig. a of pl. 10 
gives the position and appearance of the peculiar 
shelly pillar connected with the ends of each succes- 
sive chamber. This genus has not been found in 
deposits actually forming at the present day. (Plate 
LO, tess Ad.) 
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Genus Cheilostomella, Ruuss. 


Segments oval, placed alternately at either end of 
the test. Aperture a curved slit, sometimes gaping, 
situated to one side, and at the junction of the 
penultimate and the final chamber. In recent speci- 
mens the test is thin and sparsely perforate ; in fossil 
examples it is thicker and the perforations are 
difficult to make out on the polished shell surface. 
Tertiary (Hocene) to Recent. 

EixampLe.—C. ovoidea, Reuss, ‘Denkschr. d. k. 
Ak. Wiss. Wien,’ vol. i. 1850, p. 380, pl. xlviii. figs. 
Dae: 

The figure of the recent example, reproduced from 
Mr. Millett’s drawing, shows the arrangement of the 
chambers rather distinctly on the outer shell surface. 
The fossil specimens are as a rule more regularly 
ovoid in outline, save for the apertural portion of the 
shell, which is sometimes salient, or spouted. The 
oldest formation in which this species appears to have 
made its appearance is the London Clay ; and in the 
material from Piccadilly the little egg-shaped tests 
are not uncommon. It is also a characteristic fossil 
in various Oligocene strata in North Germany and 
Austria, in the Mzocene of Vienna, and the Miocene 
and Pliocene of Calabria. It is a well-distributed 
form in our existing seas. (Plate 10, fig. B.) 


Genus Seabrookia, Brapy. 


Test free, hyaline, perforate; composed of a 
number of chambers, each enclosing, partially or 
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entirely, that preceding it; aperture terminal, alter- 
nately at each end of the test. Recent. 

Exampie.—S. pellucida, Brady, ‘Journ. R. Mier. 
Soc.’ 1890, p. 570, figs. 60, 1 a-c,2; Wright, ‘Proc. 
R. Irish Acad.’ ser. 3, vol. i. 1891, p. 476, pl. xx. fig. 5; 
Millett; © Journ. KR. Micr. Soc.’ 1901, p. 3, pl. 1. fig. 4. 

The test of this species is oval and depressed, 
with the two sides unequally convex, or sometimes 
almost plano-convex. The aboral end is rounded, 
the oral end somewhat drawn out. The peripheral 
edge is acute or subcarinate, and in large specimens 
serrate. The shell-wall is thin and_ transparent, 
smooth and finely perforate. Aperture terminal, slit- 
like with a thickened border. 

The original specimens of the above form were 
obtained by Mr. Harris, of Cardiff, from Captain 
Seabrook, who dredged the material in the Java Seas 
off Cebu at 120 fathoms. Since then it has been 
obtained off Bermudas, 435 fathoms, and from the 
Malay Archipelago. (Plate 10, fig. C.) 


Gunus Allomorphina, Ruuss. 

Seements alternating at three sides, so as to leave 
portions of two, in addition to the final one, exposed. 
Up. Cretaceous. Recent. 

Exampite.—A. trigona, Reuss, ‘ Denkschr. k. Ak. 
Wiss. Wien,’ vol. 1. 1850, p. 380, pl. xlvii. figs. 
14 a-e. 

Most, if not all, of the various so-called species of 
this genus may possibly belong to the one form 
named above. It occurs as a fossilin the Chalk Marl 
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of Lemberg, in Galicia, and it is also distributed 
through various Oligocene and Miocene strata in 
Germany, Austria, and Poland. The living examples | 
were found south of Japan, 345 fathoms, and off 
Tahiti, 620 fathoms. (Plate 10, ie 1D),) 
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Create LE Ree: 
THE FAMILY LAGHNIDA 


Tue simplest type of shell in this family is the mono- 
thalamous Lagena, which is a flask-shaped, sub- 
spherical, or flattened chamber with a single orifice. 
The various generic types comprised within this 
family are the result of a successional growth or bud- 
ding of a series of lageniform chambers joined 
together in various ways and on certain definite plans. 
When, for instance, the chambers are attached in a 
moniliform series by their ends, we have a form like 
Nodosaria; 11 a curved series, Marginulina; in a 
spiral series, Cristellaria; in alternating double or 
triple series, Polymorphina, and so on. 

The type of shell-structure is the hyaline or vitre- 
ous; the shell-wall is finely perforated and usually 
thin. There is no trace of a double shell-wall or double 
septum, as in the Rotaline and Nummuline types 
of shell-structure. But although the shell-wall is 
simple in its construction, it is often variously orna- 
mented on the surface with hexagonal meshwork, 
strong riblets, fine strie, or series of punctations, 
which, however, do not show the laminar structure 
seen in the exogenous shell-growth of the Rotalines 
and other forms of an advanced type. 
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Many of the genera belonging to the family 
Lacenip™ include a large number of known specific 
types, as Nodosaria, containing about 140, and 
Cristellaria about 160, well-defined forms. Their dis- 
tribution as a group is very extensive throughout the 
fossiliferous strata of the earth’s crust, and some of 
the earliest known types belong to this group of 
vitreous-shelled Foraminifera. 

The sub-family Lacenty includes only one genus, 
Lagena. This is typically monothalamous and pre- 
sents a great variety of forms, some of which are 
flask-shaped, with an extended neck-like orifice (ecto- 
solenian), or having an aperture at the end of an 
inverted neck, which is turned into the chamber and 
concealed by the shell (entosolenian). Other species, 
again, may have the flask-shaped form, but more or 
less compressed on two opposite faces, and with the 
normally circular aperture modified and represented 
by a slitlike orifice. In certain forms the orifice is 
triradiate, or even star-shaped (multiradiate). These 
various kinds of apertures are again met with in the 
succeeding groups of the Noposaruna and the Pory- 
MORPHININ A. 

The genera which constitute the sub-family of the 
Noposarun#® are very important, on account of their 
occurrence in considerable numbers and variety in 
the argillaceo-calcareous strata laid down in the seas 
of past geological times, such as those of the Lias, the 
Gault, the Chalk, and certain Tertiary beds. At the 
present day these Nodosarine forms are met with in 
a few localities in tolerable abundance; but they seem 
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to have flourished best during the Mesozoic and 
Tertiary periods. 

The Nodosarines are characterised by a plan of 
successional growth of lageniform chambers joined in 
a moniliform series and variously modified. In the 
next sub-family, the Potymorpumina, the chambers 
are arranged side by side, or wound spirally round a 
common axis of growth. 

The fourth sub-family, the Ramuninin», includes 
two genera, which in their early stages show 
affinities towards Polymorphina, but which afterwards 
erow erratically and consist essentially of branching, 
tubular chambers. | 


Sub-family 1. Lacenine. 


Test monothalamous, hyaline, finely perforate. 


Gunus Lagena, Wauker and Boys. 


A single-chambered shell, with either an ectoso- 
lenian or an entosolenian orifice ; sometimes disto- 
mous apertures at both ends. Shell-surface either 
smooth or variously decorated with striz, puncta- 
tions, ridges, or polygonal meshwork. Cambrian to 
Recent. 

Examptes.—L. sulcata, Walker and Jacob, Adams’s 
“Essays, Kanmacher’s ed., 1798, p. 634, pl. xiv. 
fig. 5. 

The present example affords one a good idea of 
the typical ectosolenian and flask-shaped Lagena. 
This species and its allies are often met with in the 
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shallow-water sands and dredgings off the coasts of 
the British Islands and elsewhere. The geographical 
distribution of this particular form is very extensive 
in the seas of the present day. It is not confined to 
shallow water, but has a range from the lttoral zone 
down to 2,750 fathoms. Silurian to Recent. (Plate 
LO; fig. 1) 

L. marginata, Walker and Boys, ‘Test. Min.’ 
L7S4 pa 2s plainer. 

Of the compressed varieties of Lagena with an 
entosolenian orifice this present form may be con- 
sidered typical. ‘he flange-like border or keel varies 
ereatly in width, and is sometimes so developed that 
it forms an encircling wing. 

L. marginata, like the preceding, has an extensive 
geographical distribution ; and is found at all depths 
from shallow water down to 3,125 fathoms. Upper 
Cretaceous (Gault) to Recent. (Plate 10, fig. F.) 


Swb-fanily 2. Noposartmnm. 


Test polythalamous ; straight, arcuate, or plano- 
spiral. 


Genus Nodosaria, Lamarck. 


Test straight or curved, circular in transverse 


section; aperture typically central. Cambrian to 
Recent. 


HxampLte.—N. Zippet, Reuss, ‘ Verstein. bohm. 
Kreidef.’ pt. 1, 1845-6, p. 25, pl. viii. figs. 1-3. 
Many of the true forms of Nodosaria are variously 
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striated and sulcate, and the present example falls 
into this group, in which the central type is N. 
raphanus of Linné. N. Zippei is a characteristic 
cretaceous fossil, occurring in the Gault and Chalk of 
England and Bohemia. It is well separated from the 
type form N. raphanus by the strongly inflated 
chambers and the small number of the salient 
vertical coste. Cretaceous. (Plate 10, fig. I.) 

Two other examples. are now given of what are 
often regarded as sub-generic modifications of 
Nodosaria—namely, Glandulina, in which the test is 
short and almost lageniform in outline, the earlier 
chambers being vertically compressed into a shorter 
space than is usual in Nodosaria, and with the later 
chamber or chambers much more spacious and 
inflated; and Dentalina, which is a curved nodo- 
sarine form, often gracefully tapering towards the 
aboral extremity. 

N. (Glandulina) levigata, D’Orbigny, ‘ Ann. 
Sci. Nat.’ vol. vil. 1826, p. 252, pl. x, figs. 1-3. 

This species has a fairly wide range in the fossili- 
ferous formation, since it first appears in the Lias of 
Chellaston ; and it has been recorded under various 
synonyms, from successive strata of later date. As 
N. (G.) abbreviata it was described from the London 
Clay of Piccadilly, and from the Miocene of Tran- - 
sylvania. This species is well distributed in modern 
seas. Lias to Recent. (Plate 10, fig. G.) 

N. (Dentalina) Adolphina, D’Orbigny, ‘ Foram. 
Foss. Vienne,’ 1846, p. 51, pl. i. figs. 18-20. 

This pretty little species is found in some abund- 
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ance in various Tertiary deposits, such as the London 
Clay (Eocene), the ‘Clavulina’ beds of Budapest 
(Kocene), the Miocene of the Vienna basin, and the 
Pliocene of Kar-Nicobar. It is also known from 
recent soundings, but it is very rare, and apparently 
confined to the Indian Ocean. Tertiary to Lecent. 
(Plate 10, fig. H.) 


Genus Lingulina, D’Orzteny. 


Test straight, compressed; aperture typically a 
narrow fissure. Permian to Recent. 

Exampie.—L. semiornata, Reuss, ‘ Sitz. d. k. Ak. 
Wisssayvien, vol. xlvin ptr ds LSG22 591mg: 
1afeesh IES Way 

The chief features of the genus are well seen in 
this example; the compression of the nodosarine 
chambers affects the oral aperture, which is thereby 
modified as a terminal slit. 

LL. semiornata is almost confined to the Gault 
formation, and it was from a specimen of English 
Gault clay sent to Prof. von Reuss by Prof. Rupert 
Jones that the original examples were described. It 
has lately been met with in the Aptian beds of 
Surrey. Cretaceous. (Plate 10, fig. J.) 


Genus Prondicularia, DEFRANCE. 


Test compressed or complanate, segments shaped 
like an inverted V, equitant; primordial chamber 
distinct. Permian to Recent. 

HxampLe.—l’. Parkeri, Reuss, ‘ Sitzungsb. d. k. 
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Ak. Wiss. Wien,’ vol. xlvi. pt. i. 1862, Diol ple exins 
figs. ta, 6. 

This genus was particularly abundant in Cretaceous 
seas; the above example is a typical one from the 
Gault, and it also extends its range into the Chalk. 
(Plate 10, fig. K.) 


Genus Rhabdogoniwm, Reuss. 


Test straight or slightly curved, angular or sub- 
carinate, usually three- or four-sided. Las to Recent. 

Exampre.—R. tricarinatum, D’Orbigny sp. (Vagi- 
nulina), ‘Ann. Sci. Nat.’ vol. vii. 1826, p. 258, No. 4; 
‘Modeéle,’ No. 4. 

The typical examples of the above species are 
confined to Tertiary strata, where it has a wide 
distribution. A variety (acutangulwm, Reuss) has 
been described from Lower. Cretaceous beds of 
Aptian age in Germany, and it also occurs in the 
Gault of England. 

As a recent form it is common in the North 
Atlantic from shallow water down to 1,360 fathoms ; 
and it also occurs in the Mediterranean Sea and the 
Pacific Ocean. Silvestri’s specimen (see figure) 
came from the Pliocene of Sienna. Tertiary to 
Recent. (Plate 10, figs. L, /.) 


Genus Marginulina, D’Orzieny. 


Test elongate, curved; segments circular in 
section ; aperture marginal.—Cambrian to Recent. 
Exampie.—WM. raricosta, D’Orbigny, ‘Mém. Soc. 
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Géel.. Frances, “ser, 1, voloiv, 138405 pe ole plngr 
fig. 25. 

The marginuline characters are well seen in this 
species. The test in this genus is frequently ribbed, 
as in the raphanus type of Nodosaria, whilst the 
smooth forms are comparable with the Dentaline 
of the communis section. 

M. raricosta was obtained by D’Orbigny from the 
Chalk of Meudon, France. (Plate 10, fig. M.) 


Genus Vaginulina, D’Orzteny. 


Test elongate, compressed or complanate; septa- 
tion oblique ; aperture marginal. Las to Recent. 

Exampie.—V. recta, Reuss, ‘ Sitzungsb. d. k. Ak. 
Wiss. Wien,’ vol. xlvi. Abth. 1, 1862, p. 48, pl. i. 
figs. 14, 15 a, b. 

The Jurassic and Cretaceous species of Vaginuw- 
lina are usually costate, and the above is a typical 
example of such. The recent examples of the genus 
are generally of the smooth type of shell. V. recta 
was found by Reuss in the Gault Clays of North 
Germany, and in that at Folkestone, whilst Berthelin 
noted it from the equivalent strata in France (at 
Montcley). It is also of frequent occurrence in the 
Red Chalk of Speeton. Higher in the series it 
occurs in the Chalk Marl of Folkestone and else- 
where. Cretaceous. (Plate 10, fig. N.) 


Gernus Rimulina, D’Orsiany. 


Test resembling a thick, somewhat rounded, 
Vaginulina; septation very oblique; aperture a 
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long sht down the ventral face of the final segment ; 
chambers few. Recent. 

Examptr.—R. glabra, D’Orbigny, ‘ Foraminif. 
Foss. Vienne,’ 1846, p. 63, pl. xxi. figs. 5, 6. 

This form is not often met with, and may 
possibly be only an aberrant variety of Vaginulina. 
D’Orbigny’s specimen was obtained from the Adri- 
atic. tecent. (Plate 10, fig. O.) 


Genus Cristellaria, LaMaRcK. 


Test planospiral in part or entirely ; complanate, 
lenticular, crozier-shaped or ensiform (elongate). 
Upper Cambrian to Recent. 

Exampues.—C. crepidula, Fichtel and Moll sp. 
(Nautilus), ‘'Test. Micr.’ 1798, p. 107, pl. 19, g—z. 

This is a complanate and somewhat elongate 
form of the genus. It is common in fossiliferous 
strata dating from the Lias, and at the present day 
it is found in comparatively shallow water. Las to 
Recent. (Plate 10, fig. P.) 

C. budensis, Hantken sp. (Robulina), ‘ Mitth. 
a. d. Jahrb. k. ungar. Geol. Anstalt,’ vol. iv. 1875. 
(is81),-p..58, pl. vu. fig. 1. 

The above species is a complanate, partially 
evolute form of Cristellaria, in which the primordial 
chamber is just visible in the centre of the spiral 
shell. The margin is carinate or sharply flanged, 
as in the central type C. cultrata, and of which there 
are many varieties. C. budensis was obtained from 
the Clavulina-szabéi beds of Budapest, of Hocene age. 


(Plate 10, fig. Q.) 
O 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 10. 


Ellipsoidina ellipsoides, var. oblonga, Seguenza: a, section of 
test showing internal arrangement of chambers (after Brady). 
x 20. 


Cheilostomella ovoidea, Reuss (after Millett). x 50. 


Seabrookia pellucida, Brady: test as it appears by transmitted 
light. x 100. 


Allomorphina trigona, Reuss (after Brady). x 55. 
Lagena sulcata, Walker and Jacob (after Brady). x 40. 
L. marginata, Walker and Boys (after Brady). x 30. 


Nodosaria (Glandulina) levigata, D’Orbigny (after Neugeboren). 
x 20. 


N. (Dentalina) Adolphina, D’Orbigny (after Sherborn and Chap- 
man). x 20. 


N. Zipper, Reuss (after Chapman). «x 30. 
Lingulina semniornata, Reuss: j, oral aspect. x 60. 
Frondicularia Parkert, Reuss (after Chapman). «x 80. 


Rhabdogoniwm tricarimatum, D’Orbigny sp. (after Silvester) : 
l, oral aspect. x 50. 


Marginulina raricosta, D’Orbigny. Magnified. 
Vaginulina recta, Reuss (after Berthelin). x 50. 
Limulina glabra, D’ Orbigny. 

Cristellaria crepidula, Fichtel and Moll sp. Magnified. 
C. budensis, Hantken sp. x 10. 

Amphicoryne parasitica, Schlumberger. x 30. 
Lingulinopsis bohenuca, Reuss: s, oral aspect. 
Flabellina rugosa, D’Orbigny (after Reuss). x 16. 
Amphimorphina striata, Reuss. Magnified. 


Dentalinopsis subtriquetra, Reuss. Magnified. 
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DrvorrHous GENERA. 


Genus Amphicoryne, SCHLUMBERGER. 


Karly chambers Cristellarian, later ones Nodo- 
sarian. tecent. 

Exampte.—A. parasitica, Schlumberger, ‘Mém. 
Soc. Zool. France,’ vol. v. 1892, p. 197, pl. viii. figs. 
10-12. 

This is an intermediate form between Cristellaria 
and Dentalina. The commencement of the shell 
resembles Cristellaria crepidula. The original 
examples were dredged by the Prince of Monaco 
in the Azores at 71 fathoms. | (Plate 10, fig. R.) 


Genus Lingulinopsis, Ruuss. 
Early chambers Cristellarian, later ones Lingu- 


line. 
Examete.—L. bohemica, Reuss ; Reuss’s ‘ Model,’ 


No. 30, 1865. 
A compressed marginuline form with the aperture 


slitlike and terminal. 
Reuss’s specimen came from the Chalk of 


Bohemia. (Plate 10, fig. 8.) 


Genus Flabellina, D’Orzteny. 


Karly chambers Cristellarian, later ones Frondi- 
cularian. Las to Lecent. 

Examete.— Ff’. rugosa, D’Orbigny, ‘Mém. Soc. 
Géol. France,’ vol. iv. 1840, p. 23, pl. u. figs. 4, 
oS, and? (: 
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This is a typical example of the peculiar di- 
morphous form referred to as Hlabellina. It 1s 
almost essentially a Cretaceous genus, but it occurs 
sparingly in certain Tertiary deposits, and aberrant 
forms of I’rondicularia are still found in the living 
condition which resemble this dimorphic type of 
organism. The present species, [”. rugosa, is well 
known from Cretaceous strata. (Plate 10, fig. T.) 


Grunus Amplhimorphina, NevGEBoREN. 


Early chambers Frondicularian, later ones Nodo- 
sarian. Cretaceous and Tertiary. 

Hxampite.—A. striata, Reuss, ‘Sitzungsb. d. k. 
Ak. Wiss. Wien,’ vol. xlvi. Abth. 1, 1862 (1863), 
Deco Dla veationo. 

Reuss’s example was obtained from the Upper 
Hils Clay of Northern Germany. The only other 
known species, A. Haweriana, Neugeboren described 
from the Miocene of Transylvania, and Karrer has 
recorded it from the Miocene of the Vienna Basin. 
(Plate 10, fig. U.) 


Genus Dentalinopsis, Rnuss. 


Early chambers Rhabdogonian, later ones Nodo- 
sarian (Dentaline). Lower Cretaceous. 

ExampLe.—D. swbtriquetra, Reuss, ‘ Sitzungsb. 
d. k. Ak. Wiss. Wien,’ vol. xlvi. Abth. 1, 1862 
(1863), p. 57, pl. v. figs. 6 a, b. 

At the earlier part of the shell this form re- 
sembles a triangular Dentalina. Reuss found his 
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specimens in the Middle Hils Clay of North Ger- 
many (Aptian stage). (Plate 10, fig. V.) 


Sub-fanuly 3.  PotyMorpPHInina. 


Segments arranged spirally or irregularly around 
the long axis; rarely biserial and alternate. 


Genus Polymorphina, D’Orsieny. 


Seginents biserial or triserial or irregularly spiral. 
Aperture radiate. Trias to Recent. 

ExameLeE.—P. gibba, D’Orbigny, ‘ Ann. Sci. Nat.’ 
vol. vii. 1826, p. 266, No. 20; — Modeéle, No. 63. 

This species has an almost globular test, generally 
with three chambers visible on one of the surfaces. 
The suture lines are only faintly marked on the 
shell-surface. 

P. gibba first makes its appearance as a fossil in 
beds of Oolitic age, and it is found in all succeeding 
formations to the present day. It is a well-distributed 
species both geographically and bathymetrically. 
(Plate 11, fig. A.) 


DimorpHous Form. 
Genus Dimorphina, D’Orsieny. 
Karly chambers Polymorphine, later ones Nodo- 
sarian. 
Exampie.—D. tuberosa, D’Orbigny, ‘Ann. Sci. 
Nat.’ vol. vii. 1826, p. 264, No. 1; Modéle, No. 60. 
The shell of this species is elongate, subcylindrical, 
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and straight. Anterior end acuminate ; posterior 
obtuse and rounded. Early alternating chambers 
vary in number; later, uniserial chambers two to six 
in number, more or less inflated. Surface smooth. 
The fossil specimens of the above form were found 
in the Tertiary beds of Italy, Spain, of the Vienna 
Basin, and East Anglia. It is also noted from the 
Mediterranean at depths not exceeding 100 fathoms. 
(Plate 11, fig. B.) 


Genus Uvigerina, D’Orsieny. 


Segments arranged in a more or less regular spire 
round the long axis of the shell, rarely biserial. 
Aperture single, usually surrounded by a phialine 
lip ; often forming a prolonged terminal tube. 

In this genus the surface of the test is frequently 
ornamented either with striz, cost, prickles, or 
spines. Hocene to Recent. 

HxampLte.—U. pygmea, D’Orbigny, ‘Ann. Sci. 
Nat.’ vol. vil. 1826, p. 269, pl. xii. figs. 8, 9; Modeéle, 
No. 67. 

This species is one of the strong-ribbed modifi- 
cations, with a broadly ovate test. As a fossil it is 
common in all the later Tertiary (Neogene) deposits. 
In modern seas it is a well-distributed species, and 
ranges from shallow water to 2,600 fathoms. Goés’s 
specimens came from the west coast of Scandinavia 
at depths of 11 to 49 fathoms. Miocene to Recent. 
(Plate 11, fig. C.) 
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DivorpHous Form. 


Genvs Sagraina, D’Orniexy, emended by Parker and 
JONES. 

Karly segments Uvigerine, later ones Nodosarian. 
Eocene to Recent. 

ExampLe.—S. striata, Schwager (Dimorphina), 
‘Novara-Exped., geol. Theil,’ vol. ii. 1866, p. 251, 
pl. vi. fig. 99. 

The typical Uvigerine commencement is distinctly 
seen in this species. 

As arecent form S. strzata seems confined to tropi- 
cal areas, and ranges in its depth from quite shallow 
water to 350 fathoms. The fossil examples were 
obtained from the Hocene beds of Hungary, the 
Miocene of Malta, and the Pliocene of Kar Nicobar. 
Eocene to Recent. (Plate 11, fig. D.) 


Sub-family 4, RAMULININE. 


Test commencing with an imperfectly segmented 
series of chambers, sometimes resembling to a certain 
extent the simpler forms of Polymorphina, to which 
genus the present group bears some affinities ; after- 
wards branching irregularly and taking the form of 
subspherical chambers united by long and slender 
stoloniferous tubes, or a series of pyriform chambers 
with or without intermediate stoloniferous tubes. 


Genus Ramulina, Rupnrr Jones. 


Test branching, composed of spherical or pyriform 
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chambers connected by long stoloniferous tubes. 
Jurassic to Recent. 

Exampie.—h. globulifera, Brady. 

This species, which may be taken as typical of 
the free-growing forms, is distinguished by its 
branching test, composed of irregular subglobular 
chambers, connected by slender curved or straight 
stoloniferous tubes, and which radiate from the 
chambers. Segments internally septate, but only in 
an imperfect manner. ‘Texture hyaline, finely per- 
forate. Surface of test hispid or aculeate, but not 
so coarsely as in the cretaceous species R. aculeata. 

f. globulifera has been recorded as a fossil under 
various names from the Middle Jurassic of Poland 
and Switzerland, the Aptian beds of Surrey, the 
Gault of France and England, and from various 
Tertiary beds, as the London Clay, and the Pliocene 
of Italy. It occurs at moderate depths in the seas 
of the present day. Jurassic to Recent. (Plate 11, 
fig. E.) 


Grnus Vitriwebbina, CHAPMAN. 


Test adherent, consisting of a series of hemi- 
spherical or elliptical chambers, gradually increasing 
in size and usually arranged in a curvilinear manner. 
The commencing segment sometimes exhibits a poly- 
morphine septation. Shell finely perforate, translu- 
cent or dull. Surface of the test smooth or minutely 
tuberculate. Aperture a simple crescentic space 
situated between the inferior margin of the shell 
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and its object of attachment, at the termination of 
the last chamber. Cretaceous. 

Exampie.—V. levis, Sollas sp. (Webbina), ‘ Geol. 
Mag.’ Dee. 2, vol. iv. 1877, pp. 103, 104, pl. vi. figs. 
LS. 

The test of this species is smooth and glossy in 
appearance. ‘Ihe segments, which are hemispherical 
or ovoid, are joined to form a short series; adherent 
to fragments of rolled phosphatic chips or shells, and 
usually found in hollows or recesses in such frag- 
ments, as if for protection. 

V. levis is found sparingly in various Cretaceous 
beds, as the Marl of New Jersey, the Gault of Folke- 
stone, the Greensand of Cambridge, and the Chalk- 
marl of Kent. (Plate 11. fig. F.) 
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CHAPTER Ree Ey 
THE FAMILY GLOBIGERINIDA 


Tue group of Foraminifera which constitutes the 
above family is not, like most of the preceding 
divisions, separable into a closely connected and pro- 
eressive series of forms, but the various genera have 
many features in common with the whole group, and 
the phenomena of isomorphism amongst species of 
different genera is often very marked. The greater 
number of the members of the GLoBIGERINIDm are 
pelagic or surface-living organisms. 

The salient characters of the group are a test 
which is never attached; a perforate shell-wall very 
variable in thickness even in the same genus; 
chambers few, inflated, arranged spirally ; aperture 
single or multiple, conspicuous. There is no supple- 
mentary skeleton nor canal system. 

With regard to the isomorphism of the various 
species, mention may be made of Globigerina bulloides 
with Candeina nitida, Globigerina conglobata with 
Spheroidina bulloides and Pullenia obliquiloculata 
and Globigerina equilateralis with Hastigerina pela- 
gica and Pullenia quinqueloba. The genus Globigerina 
has some isomorphous types corresponding even with 
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certain forms of the next family, the Roratmps, as 
Globigerina cretacea and Discorbina rugosa. 


Genus Globigerina, D’Orsieny. 


Test coarsely perforate; trochoid, rotaliform, or 
symmetrically planospiral; segments few, inflated ; 
pelagic specimens spinous. Cambrian to Recent. 

Exampies.—G. bulloides, D’Orbigny, ‘Anu. Sci. 
Nat.’ vol. vii. 1826, p. 277, No. 1; ‘ Modéles,’ No. 17 
and No. 76. | 

The size of the test in this species varies greatly. 
The British specimens are usually one-fifth the dia- 
meter of good typical examples from mid-ocean. 
It is found in every sea, and certain deep-sea 
deposits are often chiefly composed of the shells of 
this type-form. Undoubted examples are recorded 
from strata of Lower Cretaceous age, and it is 
well distributed throughout almost all Tertiary de- 
posits up to the present time. The Phocene speci- 
mens more nearly approach the recent examples 
in point of size. 

Fig. H shows the appearance of the test when 
obtained from bottom oceanic deposits. (Plate 11, 
figs. H, h.) 

G. bulloides, var. triloba, Reuss, ‘ Denkschr. d. k. 
Akad. Wiss. Wien,’ vol. 1. 1849, p. 374, pl. xlvii. 
fig. 11 a-e. 

This is a three-chambered variety with an almost 
invisible spire, which is found associated with the 
typical G. bulloides. Hig. G represents a surface 
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specimen of this variety, in which the slender spines 
are still attached. (Plate 11, fig. G.) 


Genus Orbulina, D’OrRBIeNY. 


Test having the external form of a single spherical 
chamber with two sorts of perforations, large and 
small; pelagic specimens often with a thin shell-wall 
and radiating spines. 

ExampLe.—O. wniversa, D’Orbigny, ‘Foram. Cuba,’ 
LS3Oe pw up iat ade 

This consists of a spherical chamber, sometimes 
modified by showing a bilobation or protuberance on 
one side. Usually the interior, especially in the thin- 
shelled pelagic forms, contains a small Globzgerina- 
like series of chambers fastened to one side of the test. 
It has been considered by some Rhizopodists that this 
genus is only of quasi-generic value, and that it is a 
reproductive stage of the typical Globigerina. It is 
a very common form in all surface dredgings, and the 
tests often constitute a large proportion of the Globi- 
gerina oozes accumulating at the present time. 
(? Cambrian.) Las to Recent. (Plate 11, fig. I.) 


Gunus Hastigeruia, WyvitLE THomson. 


Test regularly nautiloid, involute ; shell-wall thin, 
finely perforated; armed with long serrate spines. 
Aperture a large crescentiform opening at the base of 
the last chamber. Essentially pelagic. Recent. 

Exampie.—H. pelagica, D’Orbigny sp. (Nonionina), 
‘Foram. Amér. Mérid.’ 1839, p. 27, pl. iii. figs. 13, 
14. 
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This is a thin-shelled form, consisting of a nauti- 
loid spire, subglobular, or compressed bilaterally, with 
umbilical depressions, and a lobulated margin. The 
specimens ordinarily obtained from deep-sea deposits 
are imperfect, showing only the bases of the spines 
which in the living condition beset the surface of the 
test. Sir John Murray, in referring to the appear- 
ance of this interesting form when alive, says: ‘ At 
times calcareous Foraminifera occur in vast numbers 
on the surface, and with a bottle can be picked up 
from a boat. In one specimen thus procured the 
sarcode of the animal was found thrown out into 
bubble-like extensions between the spines of the 
shell, and over these expansions of the sarcode and 
along the spines the pseudopodia moved freely and © 
rapidly.’ 

H. pelagica is by no means a common form in 
ordinary dredgings, but from surface dredgings speci- 
mens are often procured in considerable numbers. 
(Plate 11, fig. J.) 


Genus Pullenia, Parker and JonEs. 


Test regularly or obliquely nautiloid and involute ; 
segments only slightly ventricose. Shell-wall very 
finely perforated ; aperture a long curved slit close to 
the line of union of the last segment with the 
previous convolution. Cretaceous to Recent. 

Exampise.—P. spheroides, D’Orbigny sp. (Nonio- 
nina), ‘Ann. Sci. Nat.’ vol. vii. 1826, p. 293, No. 1; 


‘Modele,’ No. 48. 
The shell is subglobular, with a smooth or even 
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polished surface. The perforations of the test are 
very minute; Dr. Brady gives as their approximate 
diameter zs455 of av inch (0001 mm.) It first 
makes its appearance as a fossil in the Chalk-mavrl, 
and continues through many formations of succeed- 
ing age to the present time. It is now a widely dis- 
tributed form in deep-sea deposits. (Plate 11, figs. 
Keak) 


Genus Spheroidina, D’Orpiexy. 


Segments few, coiled so as to form a nearly 
elobular shell; aperture arched ; sometimes partially 
closed with a valvular tongue. Cretaceous to Recent. 

Exampié.—S. bulloides, D’Orbigny, ‘Ann. 8ci. 
Nat.’ vol. vu. 1826, p. 267, No. 1 ; ‘ Modéle,’ No. 65. 

The test of this species 1s nearly spherical, but 
somewhat flattened at the umbilical axis. The 
chambers to a certain extent embrace the earlier part 
of the shell, so that only the last three or four cham- 
bers—practically the last convolution—are visible. 

In the fossil state S. bulloides first makes its 
appearance in the Gault of Folkestone. It has also 
been found in the Chalk of Meudon, France, and of 
the Island of Riigen, and it is a well-known and widely 
distributed species in the faunas of the Tertiary beds 
of Europe generally. At the present time it is found 
from the coast of Norway to the Southern and Indian 
Oceans, and at almost every depth where Foramini- 
fera are obtained. It has not yet been ascertained 
whether this species is pelagic. Cretaceous to Recent. 
(Plate 11, fig. L.) 
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Genus Candeima, D’Orsieny. 


Test trochoid; segments inflated ; shell-wall thin, 
finely perforated. Apertures consisting of rows of 
pores along the septal lines. Recent. 

ExampLe.—C. nitida, D’Orbigny, ‘Foram. Cuba,’ 
g500, p. lil, pl. u. figs. 27, 28. 

This pelagic form is widely diffused, but is by no 
means common. It has occurred in the N. Atlantic, 
to the 8. of the Canaries, and in the shore sands of 
Cuba and Jamaica. It has also been found in the 
S. Atlantic and in the N. and S. Pacific Oceans. 
At Funafuti, in the 8. Pacific, it has lately been found 
in dredgings from depths of 50 to 60 and 200 fathoms. 
(Plate 11, figs. M, m.) 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 11. 


Polymorphina gibba, D’Orbigny (after Goés). x16. 

Dimorphina tuberosa, D’Orbigny. ” QB. 

Uvigerina pygmaa, D’Orbigny (after Goés). x 12. 

Sagraina striata, Schwager (after Brady). x 80. 

Ramulina globulifera, Brady. x 35. 

Vitruwebbina levis, Sollas sp. x 17. 

Globigerina bulloides, D’Orbigny, var. triloba, Reuss; surface 
specimen, with spmes. —_x 50. 

G. bulloides, D’Orbigny: h, oral aspect of another specimen. x 45. 

Orbulina universa, D’Orbigny : pelagic specimen. x 25. 

Hastigerina pelagica, Wyville Thomson. x 27. 

Pullenia spheroides, D’Orbigny sp.: k, oral aspect. x 85. 

Spheroidina bulloides, D’Orbigny. « 14. 


Candeina nitida, D’Orbigny : m, inferior surface. x 18. 
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CHAPTER XV 
THE FAMILY ROTALIIDAL 


Tne shell-structure of the Foraminifera constituting 
the Family Roratmpm is essentially calcareous, hya- 
line, and perforate. The tests are sometimes found 
adherent to other objects, but are more usually 
free. Their chief character is the rotaline or spiral 
form of the shell; and the coil is generally asym- 
metrical. To this method of growth there are some 
exceptions, as in the acervuline genera, like Planor- 
bulina and Gypsina, but which, however, show their 
relationship to the more typical members of the 
family by their rotaline contour in the earlier stages 
of growth, occasionally only in those chambers formed 
in the embryonic condition. 

The typical appearance of a Rotaline form is a 
spiral series of chambers so arranged that on one 
face, the superior, we have all the chambers visible ; 
whilst on the other, the inferior face, only those of 
the last whorl are seen. The aperture is usually 
situated on this inferior surface. 

The more advanced types of shell-structure in 
this family consist in the presence of a double wall 
to the chambers. There is sometimes a redundant 
growth of shell-structure also present, which chiefly 
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serves to strengthen or otherwise fortify the shell, 
called the supplemental skeleton, and these extra 
layers and the shell-wall proper are frequently 
traversed by a system of interseptal canals. 

In the Sprrmimmm we have an example of 
perhaps the simplest type of shell, consisting as it 
does of an open and coiled tube without any septa- 
tion. In the conical modifications of this generic 
eroup we seem to see the relationship between this 
type and the genus Patellina of the next sub-family. 

In the Roratunm the typical Patellina is an 
irregularly coiled shell forming a‘cone, in which the 
spiral portion at the commencement is sometimes 
non-septate, but this is immediately succeeded by a 
septate, or imperfectly septate, tube. The genus 
Cymbalopora proceeds a stage farther ; the chambers 
are at first spirally arranged, but afterwards grow 
in a concentric manner; and the chambers have 
an oblique septation somewhat similar to that seen 
in the later whorls of Patellina. On the other 
hand Cymbalopora, especially the outspread modifi- 
cations, shows some relationship with Planorbulina. 
The typical rotaline shells are comprised in the 
genera Discorbina, Truncatulina, Pulvinulina, and 
fotala ; and these, being mainly distinguished by 
the nature of their shell-structure, present an in- 
teresting series of isomorphous species. 

In the apparently aberrant genera Rwpertia and 
Carpenteria the affinity to the Rotalines proper may 
be seen in their earlier chambers, which are arranged 
as in Truncatulina. The sub-family of the Tivo- 
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PORINE embrace a number of somewhat aberrant 
forms, which, although in their earliest chambers 
distinctly rotaline, are sooner or later modified in 
their plan of growth, and increase in size by the 
addition of numerous chamberlets, somewhat  ir- 
regularly disposed in relation to one another (acer- 
vuline). 


Swb-family 1. Sprrmininz. 


Test spiral, non-septate. b 


Genus Spirillina, KHRENBERG. 


Test a complanate, plano-spiral, or conoidal non- 
septate tube; free or attached. Upper Cambrian to 
Recent. 

Exampie.—S. vivipara, Whrenberg, ‘ Abhandl. k. 
Akad. Wiss.’ Berlin, 1841, p. 442, pl. 11. fig. 41. 

This is a delicate little species, usually free but 
sometimes found attached to marine objects, as sea- 
weed. It is very extensively distributed, and occurs 
usually in fine muddy deposits of less than 150 
fathoms. As a fossil it has been noted from various 
strata dating from Miocene times. Mvocene to Recent. 
(Plate 12, fig. A.) 


Sub-fanuly 2. Roranmns. 


Test spiral, Rotaliform, rarely evolute, very rarely 
irregular or acervuline. 
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Genus Patellina, WILLIAMSON. 


Test conical, consisting of an external layer of 
spirally arranged or annular chambers divided into 
chamberlets ; the interior of the cone filled either 
with hyaline shell-substance or by an aggregation of 
compressed chambers. Lower Cretaceous to Recent. 

It seems advisable to restrict this genus to the 
hyaline forms, and to retain the generic terms 
Orbitolina and Conulites for the subarenaceous 
fossils, which are nevertheless morphologically similar 
to the above genus. . 

Exampte.—P. corrugata, Williamson, ‘ Recent 
Foram. Gt. Britain,’ 1858, p. 46, pl. 11. figs. 86-89. 

It is interesting to note that this identical 
species, held to be a degenerate form of the sub- 
arenaceous type Orbitolina, was existing in the seas 
of the Lower Cretaceous period at the same time as 
the larger morphological types, as evidenced by its 
occurrence in the prolific fauna of the Bargate stone 
series in Surrey. This interesting little species 
is distinguished from the larger fossil forms by its 
clear hyaline shell-structure. Like the preceding 
genus, Spirillina, it seems most at home in fairly 


shallow water. Aptian to Recent. (Plate 12, figs. 
B; 6.) 


Genus Cymbalopora, Hacnnow. 


Test more or less trochoid or complanate. 
Segments of the trochoid forms spiral at the 
apex, subsequently arranged concentrically round 
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a deep umbilical vestibule with which each chamber 
communicates by a neck. Complanate forms with 
a row of pores along the septal depressions of the 
inferior surface. Pelagic type with large inflated 
chamber covering the base of the shell. Upper Cre- 
taceous to Recent. 

Exampne.—C. Poeyi (D’Orbigny), (Rosalina), 
‘Foram. Cuba,’ 1839, p. 100, pl. 111. figs. 18-20. 

This is a common species in the coral sands of 
low latitudes. It appears to be commonest in 
shallow water, but is found down to a depth of over 
600 fathoms. Some of the varieties of this form are 
often found growing attached to seaweed. In fresh 
specimens the test, especially the apical portion, is 
stained a deep brown or purplish red, with the 
sarcode. Recent. (Plate 12, fig. C.) 


Pewvacic Type. 


C. (Tretomphalus) bulloides (D’Orbigny), ‘ Foram. 
Cuba,’ 1839, p. 104, pl. 111. figs. 2-5. 

The chief difference in this form is the large 
inflated chamber which is developed from the 
inferior surface of the test of an ordinary Cymbalo- 
pora of the variety sqwamosa. 

This pelagic modification is particularly interest- 
ing on account of the frequent occurrence of 
embryonic shells living within the balloon-like 
chamber, and which are liberated through an ento- 
solenian orifice. Recent. (Plate 12, fig. D.) 
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Genus Discorbina, Parker and JONES. 


Test free or adherent, Rotaliform ; plano-convex 
or trochoid, rarely complanate ; aperture an arched 
slit, often protected by an umbilical flap—the flaps 
sometimes forming a whorl of subsidiary chambers. 
Shell-texture somewhat coarsely porous. Lower 
Cretaceous to Recent. 

Exampie.—D. patelliformis, Brady, ‘Rep. “Chall.” 
vol. ax; 18845"p, 647, pl jlxxxvul, fess3ca—ch pl 
Ixxxix. fig. 1 a-c. 

This neatly built species is characteristic of the 
genus. The lower surface of the test shows the 
eranulated surface or exogenous shell-layer, which 
in some species presents the form of sutural thicken- 
ings along the radial margins of the chambers, the 
astral arrangement of which gave rise to the quasi- 
generic group the Asterigerine. 

D. patellifornis has occurred in the Pacific, and 
from the shores of Ceylon, Madagascar, the Mauritius, 
Malta, and South Australia. It is chiefly confined 
to shallow water. Recent. (Plate 12, figs. EH, e.) 


Genus Planorbulina, D’Orsieny. 


Test normally adherent; compressed or com- 
planate segments very numerous; commencing 
growth on a spiral plan, but subsequently becoming 
more or less cyclical; the lipped apertures of the 
individual segments opening externally at the 
periphery. Aberrant varieties often wild-growing 
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and irregular, sometimes acervuline.  Shell-wall 
coarsely porous. 

The granulate discoidal forms lately described 
from Cebu, Philippines, by Schlumberger, under the 
name of Linderina, may belong to this type of 
Foraminifera. Tertiary to Recent. 

Exampte.—P. larvata, Parker and Jones, ‘ Ann. 
and Mag. Nat. Hist.’ ser. 3, vol. v. 1860, p. 294; 
SER. rans. “vol. cly. I865, p.- 379)- pl. xix. 
Hosse-a,_b- 

This parasitic form is usually of a regularly 
discoidal shape, and is characterised by the acervu- 
line centre, with the marginal ring of apertural 
chambers. It is often abundant in sands of coral 
areas. Fecent. (Plate 12, fig. F.) 


Genus Truncatulina, D’Orpiceny. 


Test free or adherent, Rotaliform; the inferior 
face generally more convex than the superior. Shell- 
wall coarsely porous ; surface sometimes tuberculated, 
especially in old shells. Aperture a curved slit at 
or near the superior margin of the inner edge of the 
final segment, sometimes with a phialine neck and 
lip. In one instance the aperture is compound, 
peripherical (epistomine), and normal. Carboniferous 
to Recent. 

Exampete.—Z’. lobatula, Walker and Jacob sp. 
(Nautilus), Adams’s ‘ Hssays,’ Kanmacher’s ed., 1798, 
p. 642, pl. xiv. fig. 36. 

Of the plano-convex types of T’runcatulina this is 
perhaps the most characteristic form, and it is 
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certainly the best known. It is abundant in almost 
every shore-sand, and is found increasing in rarity 
down to 3,000 fathoms. 

T. lobatula is often found adherent to marine 
fragments, and it sometimes covers its test with 
a nidus of loosely agglutinated sand; possibly a tenta- 
tive experiment in view of becoming an arenaceous 
foraminifer. Carboniferous to Recent. (Plate 12, 
1aheass, (Eeoh)) 


Genus Anomalina, Parker and JonEs. 


Characters similar to those of Truncatulina, 
except that the two faces are more nearly alike, the 
general contour being biconcave or subnautiloid, and 
the whorls more or less evolute. Lower Cretaceous 
to Recent. 

ExampLre—A. grosserugosa, Gtimbel sp. (T'run- 
catulina), ‘Abhandl. d. k. bayer. Akad. Wiss.’ Cl. ii. 
vol. x. 1868, p. 660, pl. 11. figs. 104 a, 6. 

The present example has a stoutly built test, 
with fewer chambers than in some other species of 
this genus, and the perforations are very conspicuous. 
As a fossil its earliest appearance is in the Bargate 
beds of Surrey. It is well distributed in modern 
deep-sea deposits, both as to depth and _ locality. 
Lower Cretaceous to Recent. (Plate 12, figs. H, h.) 


Genus Carpenteria, Gray. 


Test adherent, in the smaller forms or young 
stage spiral; convex, monticular, cylindrical, or 
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branching; segments more or less inflated, some- 
times irregularly or sinuously disposed, in the 
smaller forms spreading radially or superimposed 
vertically ; aperture at the apex of the final segment, 
or when compound situated in prolonged simple or 
arborescent tubes. Canal system, when present, 
rudimentary. Cretaceous to Recent. | 

The examples referred by Roemer, Goldfuss, and 
Reuss to the genus Thalamopora, and which have 
been well illustrated by the latter author, are 
without doubt referable to Carpenteria. They 
represent a cylindrical modification of the genus. 

Exampies.—C. balaniformis, Gray, ‘ Proc. Zool. 
Soc. Lond.’ vol. xxvi. 1858, p. 269, figs. 1-4. 

This, the smallest form of the present genus, is 
usually found in considerable numbers where it occurs. 
It is often attached to corals, the surfaces of which 
are sometimes dotted over quite numerously with 
the little barnacle-shaped tests. It is usually asso- 
ciated with other species of adherent Foramini- 
fera found in common with this one, in tropical seas. 
Recent. (Plate 12, fig. I.) 

C. proteiformis, Goés, ‘K. Svenska Vet. Akad. 
Handlingar, vol. xix. No. 4, 1882, p. 94, pl. vi. 
figs. 208-214, pl. vii. fig. 215-219. 

The above is a few-chambered form of upright 
growth. As its name implies, it is very variable in 
shape. Fig. J is typical of the species. Goés found 
this form in the Caribbean Sea at 300 fathoms, and 
it has since been found in the lagoon of the Funafuti 
Atoll, Ellice Islands. Recent. (Plate 12, fig. J.) 
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Genus Ruwpertia, WaALLicH. 


Test columnar, growing attached by a slightly 
spreading base; segments numerous, — spirally 
arranged ; aperture at the inner margin of the 
terminal segment. Lecent. 

Exampin.—R. stabilis, Wallich, ‘Ann. and Mag. 
Nat. Hist. ser 4 volyxix, 187% p. 50 plaxx. 

This species exists in great abundance in the 
colder area of the Farée Channel, in 632 fathoms. 
It has been found in other localities, but very 
sparingly.. Hecent.’ (Plate 12, fir. K.) 


Genus Pulvinulina, Parker and JonEs. 


Test Rotaliform, superior side usually thickest ; 
shell with rare exceptions very finely porous; 
segments fewer in number than in the other 
Rotarunae. Shell-thickening usually taking the form 
of external sutural limbation. Aperture typically a 
large slit at the base of the umbilical margin of the 
last segment, often irregular both as to form and 
position; sometimes with a second slitlike aperture 
at the peripheral angle of the segments, chiefly found 
in the group of the P. elegans type (HE pistomina). Face 
of the terminal segment sometimes inflated and 
studded with larger perforations. Some _ species 
pelagic. Carboniferous to Recent. 

ExampLe.—P. Menardii, D’Orbigny sp. (Rotalia), 
‘Ann. Sci. Nate vol svi 1826, ps2 3meNoe oe 
‘Modele,’ No. 10. 

This is an abundant species in certain pelagic 
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deposits of the present day, where it often constitutes 
the larger proportion of the material. It is widely 
distributed in its geographical range both north and 
south of the equator. Its geological occurrence 
commences in the Chalk-marl, and it is found at many 
horizons in Tertiary strata. (Plate 12, figs. L, J, U’.) 


Genus Rotalia, Lamarck. 

Test Rotaliform, shell-wall very finely porous; 
with an exogenous deposit in the form either of 
embossed septal hnes. or of granulation of the sutures 
near the umbilicus.’ Aperture a neatly arched slit, 
nearly median. Larger species have double septa 
and a system of interseptal canals. Lower Cretaceous 
to Recent. 

Examprtu.—fh. Soldani, D’Orbigny sp. (fotalina), 
‘Ann. Sci. Nat.’ vol. vil. 1826, p. 278, No.5; ‘ Modeéle,’ 
No. 36. 

The shell of this species exhibits the extreme 
type of the plano-convex Rotalig. Rh. Soldanii is 
widely distributed in our modern seas, and occurs 
most frequently at depths between 1,000 and 2,000 
fathoms. The type-form first makes its appearance 
in strata of Eocene age, whilst the variety nitida has 
been recorded from beds as old as the Gault. (Plate 
12, figs. M, m.) 

Genus Calcarina, D’Orzieny. 

Test Rotaliform, lenticular; periphery furnished 
with radiating (sometimes branching) spines ; supple- 
mental skeleton and canal system very largely 
developed. Chalk to Recent. 
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ExamMPuE.—cC. hispida, Brady, ‘Proc. R. Irish 
Acad. ser. 2, vol. 11. 1876,p.590, “Rep, “Chall 
vol. ix. 1884, p. 713, pl. cviil. figs. 8, 9. 

This pretty little aculeate form is very common 
in tropical parts of the Pacific and Indian Oceans, in 
the neighbourhood of coral islands. It usually affects 
shallow water down to 60 fathoms; at Funafuti it 
occurs sparingly at 200 fathoms. Secent. (Plate 12, 
Ho NG) 


Sub-family 3. 'TINoPoRINE. 


Test consisting of irregularly heaped chambers 
with or without a more or less distinctly spiral 
primordial portion; for the most part without any 
general aperture. 


Genus Tinoporus, Montrort. 


Test lenticular or subspheroidal, with radiating 
marginal spines and tuberculated surface; central 
chambers forming a plano-spiral disc, which is 
thickened by an aggregation of smaller chambers 
arranged in tiers on the two sides. No general 
aperture, the extrusion of sarcode taking place chiefly 
through the canals of the spurlike growths of the 
supplemental skeleton. Recent. 

On account of the somewhat dubious depiction of 
Montfort’s type this genus is referred to as Baculo- 
gypsina by many authors. 

Exampie.—T’. baculatus, Montfort, ‘Conchyl. 
System.’ vol. 1. 1808, p. 146, 37° genre ; Carpenter, 
“Phil. Trans. L860) ps5 (ey plse xa ce ® 
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The present species is often associated with 
Calcarina in the littoral sands of coral islands. It 
is easily distinguished from its congener by the 
surface tuberculations, the ends of the pillars of 
exogenous shell-growth, among other characters. 
7’. baculatus is found in extraordinary abundance in 
some of the sands of the Pacific, the orange-brown 
tests giving the deposits quite a colouring of their 
own. It is most characteristic of the shore-sands of 
the reef, but has been obtained from a depth of 
200 fathoms, although sparingly. Recent. (Plate 12, 
fig. O.) 


GENUS Gypsina, CARTER. 


Test free or attached, spheroidal or spreading ; 
structure acervuline, radiating, or laminated; primor- 
dial chambers spiral. The chambers are rounded or 
polyhedral ; coarsely perforated. There is no sup- 
plemental skeleton, nor canal system. Apertures 
obscure, sometimes marginal. 

This genus also includes the type to which Carter 
gave the name Aplrosina, and which appears to be a 
plano-convex modification of Gypsina inherens, 
Schultze sp. Cretaceous to hecent. 

ExampLe.—G. vesicularis, Parker and Jones sp. 
(Orbitolina), ‘Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist.’ ser. 3, 
vol. vi. 1860, p. 31, No. 6. 

This subconical form is a good type of the genus. 
The surface is marked with fine raised lines, the 
boundaries of the polyhedral chambers. G. vesicularis 
and its attendant varieties occur in the sands of 

Q 
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tropical areas in its best developed condition, al- 
though small forms are occasionally met with even 
on the shores of the British Islands. It is commonest 
in shallow-water sands. As a fossil this species dates 
from the Miocene. (Plate 12, fig. P.) 


Grnus Miogypsina, Sacco. 


Test consisting of a median spiral series of 
chamberlets, with superimposed lateral layers of 
acervuline segments. Oligocene, Miocene, and (?) 
ttecent. | 

Exampie.—M. complanata, Schlumberger, ‘ Bull. 
Soc. Géol. France,’ ser. 38, vol. xxvii., 1900, p. 300, 
pl. u. figs. 18-16; pl. in. figs. 18-21. 

Shell discoidal, undulate, with the contour very 
irregular. The surfaces studded with protuberances, 
the ends of pillars inserted between the chamberlets. 
Test perforate. In the young individuals the central 
protuberance indicates the position of the internal 
spire. Oligocene (Aquitanian) of St. Etienne d’Orthes 
(Landes). 

It is probable that the so-called Gypsina vesicu- 
laris, var. discus of Goés, occurring in coral areas of 
the present day, is a degenerate form of Miogypsina. 


Gunus Polytrema, Risso. 


Test parasitic ; encrusting or arborescent ; surface 
areolated, colour usually orange, scarlet, or pink, 
sometimes white. Interior partly occupied by small 
chambers arranged in more or less regular layers, and 
partly by non-segmented canal-like spaces, often 
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crowded with sponge spicules, especially at the apices 
of the test. No canal system. Tertiary to Recent. 

ExampLe.—P. miniaceum, Pallas sp. (Millepora), 
‘Hlenchus Zoophytorum,’ 1766, p. 251; Brady, ‘ Rep. 
ponaelt > “vol. 1x. 1884, p. 721,-pl. ¢. digs. 5-9; 
plock fig. (1. 

This is the small coral-like organism which has 
been frequently referred by earlier authors to the 
Zoophytes. Its branching dendroid test is usually 
found attached to shells of molluscs, corals, and other 
objects. The pink colouring matter is present in 
specimens from fairly deep water, and is as vivid 
in those from 150 fathoms as in those near the 


surface. 
The encrusting species of this genus is usually 
snow-white in appearance. 
P. miniaceum is coramon in tropical and sub- 
tropical seas, and its home is in the shallower waters 
of those areas. Recent. (Plate 12, fig. Q.) 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 12. 


Spirillina vivipara, Ehrenberg (after Brady). x 65. 


Patellina corrugata, Williamson: B, superior, b, inferior, sur- 
face. x 75. 


Cymbalopora Poeyi, D’Orbigny sp. (after Brady). x 25. 
C. (Tretomphalus) bulloides, D’Orbigny (after Brady). — x 80. 


Discorbina patelliformis, Brady ;-H, lateral aspect; e inferior 
aspect. x 50. 


Planorbulina larvata, Parker and Jones (after Brady). 17. 


Truncatulina lobatula, Walker and Jacob, sp. (after Goés) : 
G, superior aspect; g, inferior aspect. «x 16. 


Anomalina grosserugosa, Giimbel (after Brady) ; H, superior 
aspect; h, peripheral aspect. x 20. 


Carpenteria balanifornis, Gray (after Chapman). x 4. 

C. proteiformis, Goés. x 8. 

Rupertia stabilis, Wallich (after Goés). x 21. 

Pulvinulina Menardu, D’Orbigny sp. (after Brady): L, 
superior; /, inferior ; l’, peripheral, aspect. x 15. 


Rotalia Soldanw, D’Orbigny sp.; M, superior, m, inferior, 
aspect. x18. 


Calcarina hispida, Brady. x 15. 
Tinoporus baculatus, Montf. (after Brady). x 10. 
Gypsina vesicularis, Parker and Jones sp. (after Brady). x 10. 


Polytrema miumiaceum, Pallas sp. x 8. 


PAT Eee: 


Faminy IX. ROTALIIDA. 


CHAPTHR: XVI 
THE FAMILY NUMMULINIDAD 


Ix this family the foraminiferal shell exhibits its 
highest structural development. One of the chief 
characters of three of its sub-families is the presence 
of a supplemental skeleton with a more or less com- 
plex interseptal canal system. The shell-wall is 
always finely perforated. The general plan of the 
shell is spiral and equilateral; some exceptions to 
this are Amphistegina, Archediscus, and Flawasina : 
or cyclical, as in Cycloclypeus and Orbitoides. The 
tests in the Nummunrinip# are either discoidal, lenti- 
cular, ovate, or fusiform in contour. 

The isomorphous forms in this group which agree 
with those of other divisions according to some general 
plan of growth are quite numerous, and we may quote 
for examples Husulina (=Alveolina) and Cycloclypeus 
(=certain species of Orbitolites). 

From a geological point of view this family is 
perhaps the most important of the entire order, since 
nearly all its members are active agents in the for- 
mation of limestone rocks of considerable extent. 
Among the more noteworthy of these the genera 
Fusulina, Amphistegina, Operculina, Heterostegina, 
Nummulites, and Orbitoides may be mentioned. 
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To turn to the separate divisions of this family, 
the sub-family Fusunmina has the important genus 
Fusulina for its type. This, with the various allied 
genera and sub-genera, are fossil forms, and restricted 
to paleeozoic strata. Their shell-structure is not 
typically nummuline, for the canal system and sup- 
plementary skeleton appear to be absent. 

The next group of the PotysromELiin® is a farther 
step towards the higher shell-structure seen in the 
Nummulites. In Nonionina the shell-wall is still 
simple in character, but the suture lines are some- 
times thickened by an extra shell-layer. Polystomella 
comprises an instructive series of shells in which the 
eraduations may be traced from those with a simple 
series of interseptal canals opening out at the suture 
lines by a row of pores, to those with a more compli- 
cated system, and with a varying amount of exogenous 
shell-structure forming a true supplemental skeleton, 
as well as secondary thickening of the test in the 
form of septal bridges laid at intervals across the 
sutural furrows, and also sutural coste. 

The genus Archediscus represents the simplest 
form of the typical nummulite group, in being little 
more than a simple non-septate or partially septate 
tube wound round an axis which at intervals changes 
its direction, as in many of the milioline genera. This 
genus, which is restricted to Carboniferous rocks, 
shows an affinity with the nummuline forms in 
having a thick laminated shell. It is finely porous, 
but also exhibits a secondary kind of tubulation in 
the form of numerous coarser pores or canals. Am- 
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phistegina has a more advanced type of shell nearer 
the true numimulites; in fact, it is difficult at times 
to be certain whether one is dealing with these forms 
or Nummulites when its chief character, the asym- 
metry of the test, is more or less obscure. Until 
lately it was held by Rhizopodists that Amphistegina 
had no interseptal canal system, but its presence 
has now been proved both in the fossil and recent 
examples. 

Operculina is typically evolute and outspread, 
but the earlier chambers are embracing. Hetero- 
stegina 1s comparable with the last-named type, but 
the chambers are partitioned off into chamberlets. 

The discoidal test of Nwmmulites consists of 
numerous chambers wound in a flat spiral, with the 
walls of the chambers double. The intermediate 
space is traversed by interseptal canals, which open 
out on the surface of the test. ‘The walls of the 
chambers of each coil are so extended by alar pro- 
longations or flaps that they become equitant and 
completely cover up the preceding whorl of the 
shell, and the test shows no signs of septation ex- 
ternally. The sinuous lines seen on the surface of 
Nummulites are the junctions of the alar extensions 
of the outer septal walls of the chambers. 

The genera Cycloclypeus and Orbitoides, which 
constitute the sub-family CycLocLyPEm®, are examples 
of a cyclical method of growth in these shells. In 
the former genus there is a single layer of annular 
chambers divided into chamberlets, and with superim- 
posed supplementary skeleton and numerous exo- 
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genous conelike layers of shell. In the latter genus 
the central disc, resembling Cycloclypeus, is enclosed 
between two layers of acervuline chamberlets, which 
gives to the shell a lenticular contour. It is further 
modified very frequently by the more rapid growth of 
the shell along certain radial lines, which umnparts a 
stellate form to the test. 


Sub-family 1, Fusuninine. 


Test bilaterally symmetrical; chambers extending 
from pole to pole; each convolution completely 
enclosing the previous whorls. Shell-wall finely 
tubulated. Septa single, or rarely double; no true 
interseptal canals. Aperture a single elongated slit, 
or row of small rounded pores, at the inner edge of 
the final segment. 


~ 


Genus Husulina, FISCHER. 


Test fusiform or subglobular ; chambers entire, 
or only subdivided by the infolding of the septal 
wall; aperture an elongated central fissure. Car- 
boniferous and Pernuan. 

Hixampite. — fH’. cylindrica, Fischer, ‘ Oryctoer. 
Gouv. Moscou,’ 1830-37, p. 126, pl. xiii. figs. 1-5. 

The test of this important rock-forming species is 
spindle-shaped and rounded at the ends. The shell 
is marked with longitudinal furrows, and the slitlike 
aperture is situated in the centre of the overlapping 
angle of the septal plane. Carboniferous and Per- 
man. 
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Some species of Fusulina attain a length of half 
an inch. ‘lhey constitute a large proportion of the 
Upper Carboniferous limestones of certain localities, 
as in Russia, the Arctic Regions, Armenia, India, 
China, Japan, the United States (Iowa, Illinois, 
Kansas, Utah, New Mexico, and California), and 
British Columbia. In Central Europe also the 
Zechstein (of Permian age) contains Fusulina. 
(Plate 13, figs. A, a.) 

The sub-genera Hemifusulina and Fusulinella of 
Moller are modifications of the typical Fusulina, and 
they are confined to the Carboniferous formation. 
Hemifusulina resembles Fusulina in form and 
general structure, but with the exception that it 
possesses a double septal wall. Lusulinella may be 
compared with a Fusulina which has been compressed 
on the axis of the umbilicus, the resulting form being 
a complanate nautiloid shell, hke Nonionina. The 
brown bituminous Carboniferous limestone of Russia 
and China contains Fusulina, Fusulinella, and Schwa- 
gerina. ‘The specimens of the latter genus are often 
found infilled with the hydrocarbonaceous material 
of the rock-matrix. 


Gunus Schwagerina, M6uuer. 


Test subglobular, elongated, or subcylindrical, 
seldom fusiform; chambers subdivided by true 
secondary septa; aperture either a simple central 
fissure or a row of rounded pores. Carboniferous. 

Exameite.—S. princeps, Ehrenberg sp. (Borelis), 
‘Mikrogeologie,’ 1854, pl. xxxvii. figs. x. c, 14; 
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Brady, Geol: Mag.” 1875, p53 ts ple xilimencoano 
G0 

The above species gives one a good idea of the 
chief characters of the genus, and by referring to the 
drawing (fig. b of Plate 13) the perfect septation will 
be noticed, which forms its distinctive feature. It 
occurs as a fossil in the Carboniferous limestone of 
Russia, China, and Sumatra. (Plate 13, figs. B, 0.) 


Sub-family 2. PoLystToMELLINa. 


Test bilaterally symmetrical; nautiloid. Lower 
forms without supplemental skeleton or interseptal 
canals; higher types with canals opening at regular 
intervals along the external septal depressions. 


Gxrnus Nonionina, D’Orsieny. 


Supplemental skeleton either absent or rudimen- 
tary, and confined to the umbilical region; no 
external septal pores or bridges. Aperture a simple 
curved slit. L. Cretaceous to Recent. 

Exampte.—N. umbilicatula, Montagu sp. (Nawti- 
lus) Lest. Bt. 1803. p. 101 suppl ipo. pl 
mamubk, Voy Ik, 

The evenly rounded nautiloid contour of the 
genus is well shown in the present form; it is 
chiefly distinguished from the other species of the 
genus by its conspicuously sunken umbilical area. 

As a recent species N. wmbilicatula is widely 
distributed. The fossil specimens date from the 
Middle Hocene. (Plate 13, figs. C, c.) 
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Genus Polystomella, Lamarck. 


Supplemental skeleton, septal bridges, and canal 
system more or less fully developed; canals opening 
externally at the umbilicus, and by a single or 
double row of pores along the sutures. Aperture a 
V-shaped line of perforations at the base of: the 
septal face. Middle Jurassic to Recent. 

Exampte.—P. macella, Fichtel and Moll sp. 
(Nautilus), ‘Test. Microgr.’ 1798, p. 66, pl. x. 
figs. e—g. 

The chief features of this species are its com- 
pressed form and acute periphery. The points round 
the shell margin are often produced to a considerable 
extent. P. macella appears to be a modification of 
the more inflated type P. crispa. 

It is commonest in shallow water, and is found 
in all parts of the world excepting the extreme 
northern and southern portions. Jwrassic to Recent. 
(Plate 13, fig. D.) 

The sub-genus Fawasina, D’Orbigny, includes 
certain forms which, although exhibiting the general 
characters of Polystomella, are plano-convex in 
shape, the entire spiral portion being visible only on 
the flat face, and the last whorl on the convex side. 
It is isomorphous with Truncatulina lobatula. 

The type form I’. carimata (D’Orbigny, ‘ Foram. 
Foss. Vienne, 1846, p. 194, pl. xxi. figs. 29-31) was 
first obtained from the Chalk of Maestricht. It also 
occurs in various Tertiary deposits. (Plate 13, 
fies. E, ¢.) Upper Chalk to Pliocene. 
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Sub-family 3. NUMMULITINE. 


Test lenticular or complanate ; lower forms with 
thickened and finely tubulated shell-wall, but no 
intermediate skeleton; higher forms with supple- 
mental skeleton and complex canal system. 


Genus Archediscus, Brany. 


Test lenticular, consisting of a non-septate tube 
coiled upon itself in constantly varying direction, 
embedded in a thick mass of finely tubulated shell- 
substance. No supplemental skeleton nor canal 
system. Carboniferous. . 

Exampte.—A. Karrert, Brady, ‘Ann. Mag. Nat. 
Hist.’ ser. 4, vol. xu. 1873, p. 286, pl. xi.; ‘ Monogr. 
Carb. and Perm. Foram.’ (Pal. Soc.), 1876, p. 142, 
fk, 2am caress Ee, 

The only species of this remarkable genus is of a 
lenticular rounded form, with a somewhat angular 
margin. The aperture is situated at the open end of 
the tubular cavity, in various positions on the peri- 
phery, according to the development of the ‘shell ; 
rounded or crescentic, and simple. The presence of 
the coarser pores in this shell probably points to the 
early stage of a canal system, which is, however, 
obscured by the mineralisation of the fossils. It 
appears to be restricted to the Carboniferous forma- 
tions of the British Islands. (Plate 13, figs. F, f.) 
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Grnus Amphistegina, D’Orsteny. 


Test spiral, lenticular, inequilateral ; chambers 
equitant, the alar prolongations on one side simple, 
on the other divided by deep constrictions, so as to 
form supplementary lobes.  Shell-wall thickened 
near the umbilicus, finely perforated ; the exogenous 
thickening non-tubulous, and in transverse section 
appearing as two cones of different sizes with the 
apices opposed. A finely ramifying canal system 
present both in the septa and in the shell-wall. 
Carboniferous and Tertiary to Recent. 

Exampie.—A. Lesson, D’Orbigny, ‘Ann. Sci. 
Nat.’ vol. vu. 1826, p. 304, No. 3, pl. xvii. figs. 1-4. 

This is a very variable form, and the names 
under which it has been described are nearly as 
numerous as its variations. A. Lesson has a test 
which ranges in form from a thin complanate disc to 
a subspherical or dome-shaped test. Even in one 
dredging many gradations in form may be found. 

It is usually found in the tropical areas of the 
Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian, Oceans; and is com- 
monest in water of less depth than 30 fathoms, but 
also occurs at greater depths, even down to 1,750 
fathoms. Middle Hocene to Recent. (Plate 13, 
figs. G, y, 7’) 


Genus Operculina, D’Orpieny. 


Shell typically complanate and plano-spiral, with 
the whole of the convolutions visible; the earlier 
whorls more or less embracing. Interseptal and 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 13. 


Fusulina cylindrica, Fischer: A, external and internal aspect, 
x6; a, transverse section, x 15. 
Schwagerina princeps, Ehrenberg sp. (after Brady): A, ex- 
ternal view, x 1}; 6, transverse section of test, x 3. 
Nonionina wmobilicatula, Montagu sp. (after Parker and 
Jones): C, lateral aspect ; c, oral aspect. x 80. 


Polystomella macella, Fichtel and Moll sp. (after Brady). x 60. 

Faujasina carinata, D’Orbigny: E, inferior aspect (convex 
surface) ; e, peripheral aspect. 

Archediscus Karreri, Brady: I*, periphero-lateral aspect ; f, 
transverse section of test. x 20. 

Amplhistegina Lessonii, D’Orbigny : G, inferior lateral aspect, 
showing the astral lobes; g, superior lateral aspect, with 
granulations near oral region, g’, peripheral aspect. (After 
Parker, Jones, and Brady.) « 55. 


Operculina anvmonoides, Gronoyius sp.: H, lateral aspect; h, 
peripheral aspect. x 50. 
Flcterostegina depressa, D’Orbigny : I, lateral aspect of a full- 


grown shell; 2, peripheral aspect, x7; .7’, young. shell, 
x 25. 


PLATE 13; 
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marginal canals conspicuously developed. Lower 
Cretaceous to Recent. 


ExampLeE.—O. ~ammonoides, Gronovius sp. 
(Nautilus), ‘Zooph. Gron.’ 1781, p. 282, No. 1220, 
and p. v. 


A small complanate form with comparatively few 
chambers and with limbate or thickened sutures. It 
is found at the present day in fairly shallow water. 
Pliocene to Recent. (Plate 18, figs. H, h.) 


Gxrnus Heterostegina, D’Orpteny. 


Test resembling Operculina in general contour ; 
chambers long and narrow, and divided into chamber- 
lets ; aperture a row of pores on the outer septal face. 
Hocene to Recent. 

HixampeLE.—H. depressa, D’Orbigny, ‘Ann. Sci. 
Nee VOL vil. S208 p. 0D, pl. «Vil, tes, 5-75 
‘Modéle,’ No. 99. 

The present species is the type of the genus, and 
the many variations which have been described 
as species differ in little from this form. The 
shell presents itself in the two stages having the 
large or small initial chamber, in common with many 
other types of Foraminifera, and, as is often the 
case, the small-chambered form is much rarer than 
the large-chambered form. In the dredgings from 
Funafuti, where these two conditions were observed, 
the writer found them in the proportion of about 500 
of Form A (the megalospheric shell) to 1 of Form B 
(the microspheric shell), It inhabits moderately 


RQ 
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shallow water often in the neighbourhood of coral 
reefs. Hocene to Recent. (Plate 13, figs. I, 2, 7.) 


Genus Nwmmulites, LAMARcK. 


Test lenticular or complanate, plano-spiral, regu- 
lar. Segments equitant, the alar prolongations of 
each convolution completely enclosing the previous 
whorls. Aperture simple, close to the periphery of 
the previous convolution. Supplemental skeleton 
provided with a complex canal system. Carbonife- 
rous, (2) Jurassic, Tertiary, and Recent. 

The palezozoic specimens of this genus are small 
but characteristic ; they were found in the Carboni- 
ferous limestone of Belgium. Nwmmulites is, how- 
ever, peculiarly a Tertiary form, and was abundant in 
Eocene and Oligocene times, especially in the 
former. The recent specimens are not far removed 
in structure fromm Operculina and Amphistegina. 

Exampte.—N. elegans, Sowerby sp. (Nwmmu- 
larva), ‘ Mineral Conchology,’ vol. vi. 1826, p. 76, 
pl. xxxvilil. fig 2; Rupert Jones, ‘Quart. Journ. 
Geol. Soc.’ vol. xliii. 1887, p. 182, pl. xi. figs. 1-9. 

This species, with its thin complanate test, is 
found in abundance in certain horizons of the 
Barton Beds of the Isle of Wight and Hampshire. 
(Plate 14, figs. A, a, B.) 


Genus Assilina, D’Orpteny. 


Test complanate, structure similar to that of 
Nummulites, but the alar extensions of the chamber- 
walls thin and closely superimposed, so that the 
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outline of the convolutions is visible externally. 
Hocene. 

Exampte.—A. exponens, Sowerby sp. (Nwmmu- 
laria), ‘Trans. Geol. Soc. Lond.’ ser. 2, vol. v. 1834 
(1840), p. 719, pl. lxi. figs. 14 a-e. D’Archiac and 
Haime, ‘Descr. Anim. foss. groupe Nummulitique 
de |’Inde,’ vol. 1. 1853, p. 148, pl. x. figs. 1-10. 

The shell of this species is discoidal and thin, 
with a central depression more or less pronounced. 
The surface of the test is covered, especially in the 
central area, with fine radiating pustular or granular 
lines. The septation of the shell is more clearly 
seen towards the periphery. It is a wide-spread 
form, and has been found in various Eocene de- 
posits in Spain, France, Switzerland, Bavaria, 
Carinthia, the Carpathians, Northern Africa, Asia 
Minor, and in the Cashmere Mountains, upon the 
right bank of the River Indus, and in the Province 
of Cutch, in India. (Plate 14, figs. C, c.) 


Sub-family 4. CYCLOCLYPEINE. 


Test complanate with a thickened centre, or 
lenticular ; consisting of a disc of chambers arranged 
in concentric annuli, with a more or less lateral 
thickening of laminated shell-substance, or of acer- 
vuline layers of chamberlets. Septa double, and 
furnished with a system of interseptal canals. 


Genus Cycloclypeus, CARPENTER. 


Discoidal layer usually single ; with superimposed 
lamine of finely tubulated shell-substance, thickest 
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at the centre, often only slightly developed (especially 
in the microspheric form). Hocene to Recent. . 

Hxampie.—C. Carpentert, Brady, ‘ Rep. “ Chall.” ’ 
vol. ix. 1884,-p. "752; also-v01d. p. 151; ply cx igs: 
8 a, b (C. Guembelianus). 

A great deal of interest attaches to the there 
species, not only on account of its large dimensions 
as a foraminifer, but also because of its conspicuous 
occurrence in the two stages of shell development, 
forms A and B. The megalospheric form is often 
found in the sands of the coral islands, and bore 
the name of C. Guembelianus. The other form, the 
microspheric, occurs quite locally in just a few 
places, and is the original type on which Carpenter’s 
lucid descriptions of the genus were based (see ‘ Phil. 
Dyans?? yolocxlvi..1806,"p. 155. plexxxs figs andes. 
and ‘Introd. Study Foram.’: 1862, p. 292, pl. xix. 
fig): 

The places whence C. Carpenteri have been 
obtained are Borneo, the Macclesfield Bank, in the 
China Sea, Solomon Islands, the Mauritius, and the 
following places in the Pacific: Tonga, Fiji, Tonga- 
tabu, and Funafuti. At the latter place Cycloclypeus 
occurs in great abundance at certain depths, at about 
50 to 60 fathoms, and the limit of its range there 
seems to be from 30 to 200 fathoms. Recent. 
(Plate 14, figs. D, d, E.) 


Grnus Orbitoides, D’Orpteny. 


Median plane composed of chamberlets arranged 
in regular annuli round a distinct central chamber 
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or chambers ; thickened on either side by layers of 
flattened chamberlets, more or less irregularly dis- 
posed. Upper Cretaceous to Miocene. 

Exampie.—O. (Discocyclina) papyracea, Boubée 
sp., Giimbel, ‘Abhandl. m.-ph. Cl. k. bayer. Ak. 
Wiss.’ vol. x. 1868 (1870), p. 690, pl. ii. figs. 3-12, 
19-29. 

As a component of certain Tertiary limestones 
this species is often of very great importance. It was ° 
undoubtedly a foraminifer hying in shallower water 
than the related type Cycloclypeus, which has a thinner 
test; and it formed extensive shell-banks, which 
eventually became consolidated into beds of Orbi- 
toidal limestone. This species is easily recognised 
by its thickened central disc and expansive peri- 
pheral flange. Hocene of Kurope, Egypt, Persia, and 
India. . (Plate 14, figs. F, 7, G, H, I.) 

The chief sub-generic types of Orbitoides are 
based on the appearance of the chamberlets of the 
median layer. The sub-genus Discocyclina has the 
chamberlets of a rectangular form, whilst the sub- 
genus Lepidocyclina (see Plate 14, fig. I) has them of 
lozenge-shaped or spathulate form. The Discocyclines 
are apparently restricted to Hocene beds, and the 
Lepidocyclines occur in the Upper Cretaceous, the 
Oligocene, and the Miocene. Other sub-generic 
types are of little importance, such as Aktinocyclina, 
Rhipidocyclina, and Asterocyclina, their distinction 
being based on external form alone. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 14. 


Nummulites elegans, Sowerby sp.: A, lateral aspect; a, vertical 
section. x 10. 


N. elegans, Sowerby sp.: median section. x 20. 


Assilina exponens, Sowerby sp.: C, lateral aspect; c, peripheral 
aspect. Natural size. 


Cycloclypeus Carpentert, Brady: form A; D, lateral aspect; d, 
peripheral aspect. x 5. 
C. Carpenteri; form B. Natural size. 


Orbitoides papyracea, Boubée sp.: f, peripheral aspect. Natural 
size. 


O. papyracea, Boubée sp.: vertical section of a larger specimen. 
Natural size. 


O. papyracea, Boubée sp.: median to tangential section ; m, rect- 
angular chamberlets of median layer; s, areolated chamberlets 
of superficial layer. x 6. 


Type of Lepidocycline structure in median layer of Orbitoides 
(Lepidocyclina) Verbeek, Newton and Holland. x 75, 


Type of Discocyline structure in median layer of Orbitoides 
(Discocyclina) papyracea, Boubée sp. x 50. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


THE GEOLOGICAL RANGE OF THE FORAMINIFERA 


Ix commencing a survey of the various foraminiferal 
faunas of past ages we might naturally expect to 
find the remains of such lowly organised and adapt- 
able creatures as Foraminifera in great abundance in 
the oldest fossiliferous rocks. But this does not 
appear to be so, for the older Paleozoic series has up 
to the present yielded very few genera and species 
of this type of animal life. At one or two horizons 
only are their remains found in tolerable abun- 
dance, and these are generally in the form of glau- 
conite casts. On the other hand in these oldest 
rocks certain examples have been found which have 
the hyaline type of shell, and in which the original 
structure has been wonderfully preserved. The 
majority of the older Paleozoic Foraminifera have 
been assigned to genera of the perforate type, such 
as Lagena, Nodosaria, Globigerina, and Spirillina, 
whilst in strata of later age in the same era the 
arenaceous genera Hyperanumina, Stacheia, and 
Teaxtularia make their appearance. 

Seeing that the shells of the Foraminifera which 
are as a rule so well preserved, especially in calca- 
reous strata, as the limestones and calcareous shales, 
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are comparatively rare in the older rocks, we may 
reasonably infer that the types of Protozoa, which 
very probably existed in earliest times and in pro- 
digious abundance, were chiefly represented by those 
forms which did not possess an investment of hard 
material, but consisted merely of sarcode, or perhaps 
were covered: by a thin chitinous investment. This 
conjecture, however, will require proof which prima 
facie will be next to impossible to obtain, for the 
chitinous forms are practically unknown as fossils. 

It appears by recent researches to be pretty 
conclusively proved that the whilom sensational 
Hozoén Canadense of the Laurentian limestone rocks 
of Canada and elsewhere is not a gigantic foramini- 
fer. Whether it be a purely mineral structure or a 
mineralised organism of a larger type of growth, such 
as a hydrozoan, remains to be seen; it will not be 
necessary to dwell further upon it here. 

Some exceedingly minute bodies resembling Fora- 
minifera in their general form have been described 
by Cayeux from the Pre-Cambrian of Brittany, where 
they occur in quartzites and pthanites. They are, 
however, of such small dimensions, the largest of 
their segments having a diameter of only 53!59 inch, 
that their relation to Foraminifera may be con- 
sidered somewhat doubtful. 

Four noteworthy occurrences of Foraminifera 
have been recorded from Cambrian strata. Ehren- 
berg, in 1858, figured various glauconitic casts 
of Foraminifera from the so-called ‘ Silurian clay’ 
near St. Petersburg, which apparently belong to 
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the genera Vernewilina, Bolivina, Nodosaria, Pul- 
vinulina, and Rotalia. This blue clay of the 
Baltic Provinces is now known to belong to the 
Lower Cambrian, for it underlies the Olenellus 
beds. Other examples of glauconite casts of 
these organisms had been previously figured by 
Khrenberg in 1855, and discovered by him in the 
glauconitic sandstone near St. Petersburg. The 
Hollybush Sandstone of this country, also of Lower 
Cambrian age, often largely consists of bright green 
glauconite casts of Foraminifera, embedded in a 
ferruginous and argillaceous cement, the casts 
resembling small forms of Globigerina. Evidence 
of an old foraminiferal fauna has been brought to 
light in Southern New Brunswick by Messrs. W. D. 
and G. F. Matthew, who discovered these micro- 
scopic fossils in the Arcadian or lower division of the 
St. John’s series. They have been referred by the 
above authors to the genera Globigerina and 
Orbulina. 

The Cambrian strata of Siberia have, according 
to De Lapparent, lately yielded foraminiferal remains 
in some abundance in the limestones of a plateau 
traversed by the Olenek. 

An interesting discovery of an Upper Cambrian 
foraminiferal fauna in a shaly limestone near Chase 
End Hill, in Shropshire, was lately made by Professor 
Groom, and the organisms have been described by the 
writer. The collection comprises a number of genera 
with hyaline tests which are very well preserved, the 
tubuli of the shell-wall appearing quite distinctly in 
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many of the specimens. The commonest genus in 
point of numbers in this rock is Spirillina (see fig. 
27), and the particular form is not so very different 
from a species now often met with in shallow water 
off the British coasts. The other genera accompany- 
ing the Spirilline of the Upper Cambrian are 
Lagena, Nodosaria, Marginulina, and Cristellaria. 


Fic. 27.—SPIRILLINA oe Upper CAMBRIAN, 
MALVERNS. x 36. 

In the Ordovician system the shales above the 
Bala limestone at Guildfield, near Welshpool, have 
been recorded as foraminiferal by W. Keeping. 

In the Silurian system the Llandovery beds of 
Cwm Symlog have yielded to J. F. Blake Dentalina 
communs and to W. Keeping Textularia, Dentalina, 
and (?) Rotaha. 

From the Woolhope Limestone of the Malverns 
H. B. Brady obtained four species of Lagena, which 
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he referred to more recent types, although the general 
surface of the tests, as well as the ornamentation, is 
much coarser. 

In sections of the Wenlock Limestone of the 
Midlands the writer has frequently noticed small 
forms of Lagen@, and he has lately described some 
species belonging to the genera Hyperanvmina and 
Stacheia from the Wenlock Series of Gotland. The 
latter genus has also been obtained by Vine from the 
Wenlock shales of England, and described by him 
under the name of Psammosiphon. 

The Upper Silurian of Waldron (Indiana) has 
yielded Terquem four species of Placopsilina, which 
were found attached to crinoid stems. 

The same author also found casts of Foramini- 
fera, which he referred to Lagenulina, Cristellaria, 
Orbulina, Globigerina, and Fusulina, i Devonian 
rocks at Paffrath, in the Eifel. This appears to be 
the only record of Foraminifera occurring in 
Devonian strata in any country. The absence of 
these organisms is very remarkable, for the condi- 
tions under which the deposits of Devonian age with 
the marine facies were laid down seem to be espe- 
cially favourable for the existence of Foraminifera. 
The usual concomitants of foraminiferal deposits 
are greatly in evidence in Devonian rocks, such as 
corals, ostracoda, and oolitic-granules, but neverthe- 
less the Foraminifera are strangely wanting. 

This singular paucity of Foraminifera in the 
Devonian strata is strongly emphasised by the appa- 
rently sudden appearance of a large number of genera 
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and species in the Carboniferous system. At this 
period the Foraminifera were so abundant in certain 
areas that they often formed very extensive deposits. 
For example, Saccammina constitutes a large pro- 
portion of the rock known as the Saccamvmina lime- 
stone of England, Scotland, Ireland, and Belgium ; 
and this genus is found throughout the Carboniferous 
series, but chiefly near its base. Husulina is 


Fig. 28.—SaccamMiIna LIMESTONE ; CARBONIFEROUS, 
NORTHUMBERLAND. «x 6}. Original. 


another important genus, forming the main bulk 
of the Fusulina limestones so extensively developed 
in the Upper Carboniferous of Russia, China, 
Japan, and North America; and which also occurs 
in Spain (Cantabrian Chain) and the Southern 
Alps (Upper Carniola and Carinthia), the Caucasus, 
Isle of Chios, Borneo, and Sumatra. 

The two above-mentioned genera are of fairly 
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large dimensions; there are, however, many others 
in the Carboniferous series which, although smaller 
m size, are often very numerous, and therefore 
important as rock-builders. Many of these species, 
and even genera, are more or less restricted to 
the Carboniferous system. Among other Carboni- 
ferous types we may mention the genera Haplophrag- 
mium, Stacheia, Nodosinella, Endothyra (generally a 


Fie. 29.—Fusuiina Limestone; Russian CARBONIFEROUS. 
x 63. Origunal. 

Carboniferous genus, but also found in the Trias), 
Ammodiscus, Textularia, Valvulina, Lagena, Arche- 
discus (restricted), and Lusulina (restricted to Car- 
boniferous and Permian). 

The genera Saccanvmina (fig. 28) and Luswlina 
(fig. 29) often form the larger proportion of extensive 
beds of limestone, as we have already seen, but 


occasionally some of the smaller types, as Hndothyra 
S 
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and Archediscus, are also abundant in certain lme- 
stones, so much so, in fact, as to merit in the former 
case the name Hndothyra Limestone (fig. 30). Fre- 
quently the Foraminifera are associated with other 
organisms, such as Ostracoda, Polyzoa, Corals, and 
so forth, which form together an organically derived 
limestone. ‘Two other genera were recorded by 
Brady from the Carboniferous System which are 


Ftc. 80.—ENpDotTHYRA LIMESTONE; CARBONIFEROUS, 
DovrpsaLk, DeRBYSHIRE. x 24. Original. 
of especial interest, since they are characteristic of 
certain strata of much later date, namely, Amphi- 
stegina (from Bristol) and Nwmmutlites (from near 
Namur, Belgium). 

In some parts of the world we meet with a series 
of sedimentary rocks which are partly homotaxial 
with the Carboniferous strata, and partly with the 
Kuropean group of the Permian which is so exten- 
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sively developed in Russia. In these particular 
beds, generally known as the Permo-Carboniferous— 
perhaps more correctly Carbo-Permian—and which 
are principally seen in Southern India, Australia, 
and Africa, the invertebrate fauna partakes of 
characters which belong to both the Upper Carboni- 
ferous and the Permian elsewhere. As regards the 
Foraminifera, they are abundant in some localities in 
South-East Australia and Tasmania, but beyond the 
record of the genera Nuwbecularia, Spiroloculina, (?) 
Cornuspira, and Nodosaria by Howchin nothing 
further has yet been published from Australia. From 
similar beds in Kansas Spandel has lately recorded 
Ammodiscus, Bigenerina, Monogenerina,! Textularia, 
Nodosaria, Geinitzina? and Fusulina. 

In the Permian Limestones of England and 
Ireland and the Zechstein of Germany several 
genera of the Foraminifera have been detected. 
The specimens are in nearly all cases of small dimen- 
sions, and never so abundant in the rock as those 
from the Carboniferous system. ‘The only excep- 
tion to this is the Fusulina of the Alps, which 
occurs in some abundance in the Zechstein there. 
The most noteworthy genera of the Permian System 
are Ammodiscus, Nodosinella, Textularia, Nodosaria 
(including Dentalina), and Fusulina. The last- 
named also characterises certain of the limestones of 
North America (Texas and New Mexico), which by 


1 In which the test, otherwise like Bigenerina, is uniserial throughout. 
* A type resembling Lingulina, but with mid-lateral depressions and 
rounded peripheral edges. 
8 2 
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the species appear to be of Permian age. Quite 
recently Spandel has, however, considerably added 
to the Zechstein foraminiferal fauna, and cites the 
following additional genera: Hyperammuina, Cornu- 
spira, Lingulina, Prondicularia, Vaginulina, Marginu- 
lina, Geinitzella (afterwards changed to Gewutzina), 
and Lunucamnuna.' 

By the presence of forms lke Lingulina, F'ron- 
dicularia, and Vaginulina we are reminded of the 
prevalent characteristics of the Mesozoic foramini- 
feral faunas, in which the above-named genera are 
conspicuous in increasing abundance as we ascend 
the geological scale. The prototypes of these hyaline 
forms may have been the somewhat irregular and 
subarenaceous isomorphs found in the Carboniferous 
System which have been described by Brady under 
the generic names of Stacheia and Nodosinella. 

The Triassic System as a rule is not prolific 
in Foraminifera. The Muschelkalk has yielded 
organisms in some abundance belonging presumably 
to the genera Globigerina and Orbulina. Giimbel 
has described a fauna from the oldest strata of the 
Bunter Sandstone in the Alps, which is remarkable 
from the fact that it includes two species of Hndo- 
thyra, a» genus which otherwise is unknown outside 
the Carboniferous System. Associated with Mndo- 
thyra are the following genera, Ammodiscus, Valvu- 
hina, Bulimina, and Lingulina. Several genera, 


' Lunucammina is a modification of Geinitzina in which the vertical 


axial depression exists only on one side, the other side forming, so to 
speak, a rounded dorsal surface. 
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including Nodosaria, Polymorphina, and Pulvinulina, 
have been figured by the last-named author from the 
Upper Trias and Rheetic of the Southern Alps. 

In the topmost or passage beds of the Triassic 
series—the Rhetic—in England a somewhat rich 
foraminiferal fauna was recently found by the writer, 
in the marls, black clay, and shelly limestones of 
Wedmore, in Somerset. The marly strata are there 
filled with several species of Stacheia and Nodosi- 
nella. he black clay yielded Reophax, Haplophrag- 
mium, Ammodiscus, Bulimina, and Truncatulina. 
Two hyaline types, Nodosaria and Marginulina, were 
found in the limestones of the same series. 

In considering the foraminiferal facies of the 
Jurassic system we shall note the general absence of 
any of the larger Foraminifera, which in other for- 
mations often play an important part in forming 
massive limestones. In the strata which form the 
Liassic beds the Foraminifera are for the most part 
found distributed, sometimes in great abundance, in 
certain zones of the marls and clays of the series ; 
but they are usually quite microscopic and nearly 
always in a small proportion to the bulk of the rock. 
Many of the genera continue upwards into the Lias 
from the Upper Paleozoic strata, such as Ammodiscus, 
Haplophragmiwm, Valvulina, and Stachera. ‘The most 
noteworthy feature, however, is the great influx of 
hyaline genera and species, the allied types of which 
now only flourish in warm, temperate, and tropical 
seas, such as the large Cristellarie, and the flattened 
forms of the same genus, which also bear some 
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relationship to Vaginulina, and which D’Orbigny de- 
scribed under the quasi-generic name of Planularia. 
The tiny discoidal Ammodiscus, so common in the 
Carboniferous System, is found profusely in some 
Liassic clays; and a related form, though distinct in 
internal structure, Involutina, here makes its first 
appearance, and continues nearly to the top of the 
Oolitic series (Portlandian), where it finally dis- 
appears, or perhaps gives rise to the more specialised 
Orbitoline of subarenaceous structure, which make 
their appearance in Neocomian strata (O. lenticularis 
and O. discoidea). Certain of the porcellanous forms, 
as Sprroloculina (often arenaceous also) and Milzolina, 
are met with in some abundance in the Lias. The 
hyaline genera are represented by Nodosaria, Mar- 
ginulina, Cristellaria (of which the planulate forms are 
much in evidence), and Polymorphina; the rotalines 
chiefly being Truncatulina and Pulvinulina. 

In the Oolitic period the Foraminifera were some- 
what similar in character to those of the Lias, but 
show a considerable increase in the number of genera 
and species, whilst towards the top of the series the 
fauna shows a certain likeness to those of the 
Neocomian and Cretaceous strata. Our knowledge 
of the Foraminifera from the Jurassic system of 
Germany and France is due to the indefatigable 
labours of Terquem, whilst Wisniowski and Uhlig 
have described Polish and Russian deposits contain- 
ing Foraminifera. The Jurassic strata of England 
have not, perhaps, received so much attention as they 
deserve, but Brady and others have done some work 
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in elucidating the Liassic foraminiferal fauna. An 
important find was made by Haeusler some years ago 
in the sandy marls (Oxfordian) of the Canton Aargau, 
in Switzerland, where a remarkable series of Forami- 
nifera was discovered from the zones of Ammonites 
transversarius and A. bimammatus. This fauna 
comprised many nodosarian forms, but the larger 
part consisted of arenaceous genera, the existing 
forms of which usually indicate deep-water conditions. 
To mention some of the arenaceous genera met with, 
we may quote Psammosphera, Astrorhiza, Rhabdam- 
nund, Marsipella, Hyperamnina, Lituola, Reophaz, 
Haplophragmium, Haplostiche, Placopsilina, Tro- 
chammina,  Ammodiscus,  Hormosina, Webbina, 
Thurammina, Textularia, Bigenerina, and Valvulina. 

Inthe Oxford Clay of Weymouth, in England, the 
porcellanous type Nubecularia is frequently found 
covering the exterior of large shells, such as Gryphea, 
with their ramifying tests. 

The Kimeridge Clay is also prolific in Foramini- 
fera at some localities, the prevailing genera being 
Cristellaria and Pulvinulina. | 

The Tithonian beds (Portlandian) of the Continent 
have yielded many interesting genera, notably 
Involutina, Haplophragmium, Valvulina, Nodosaria, 
Frondicularia, and Cristellaria. The facies appears 
to be a transitional fauna between the older and the 
newer Mesozoic strata. 

The Neocomian and Aptian formations, both in 
England and in Germany, contain a comparatively 
sparse foraminiferal fauna, owing to the lithological 
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conditions of the beds, which comprise a_ large 
proportion of glauconitic sandy strata. They bear 
evidence, however, in the glauconitic granules, or 
casts, to the former existence of these organisms in 
prodigious abundance. 

The Neocomian (Urgonian) beds of the Isle of 
Wicht, especially the argillaceous and marly strata 
known as the Atherfield Clay, contain many minute 
species of Cristellarva and Pulvinulina, which occur 
in the succeeding beds of the Albian or Gault in 
other parts in considerable numbers and _ better 
developed in point of size. : 

The Aptian beds of Surrey, locally known as the 
Bargate Stone Beds, contain a rich and varied 
foraminiferal fauna, partly due to the fact that it 
comprises some species which have been derived 
from pre-existent strata in the neighbourhood, of 
Oolitic age. 

At Sandgate the clays of Aptian age also contain 
many species which bear a strong resemblance to 
a Lower Gault facies. 

The Aptian beds of Switzerland have also proved 
to be productive in Foraminifera, and it is in this 
formation that the Orbitolina lenticularis, previously 
mentioned, occurs, where it forms a more or less 
massive rock called the Orbitolina Limestone. 

By far the richest foraminiferal beds of the 
Lower Cretaceous are those of Albian age, and the 
Gault clays of England, France, and Germany have 
furnished several hundred species. Reuss has very 
thoroughly described the foraminiferal facies of these 
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beds for Germany, and Berthelin for France. An 
idea of the profusion of Foraminifera in this forma- 
tion may be gathered from the fact that in this 
country, from the Folkestone cliffs alone, the writer has 
described 265 species, comprised within 43 genera. 
The Gault fauna embraces among its commoner 
types such genera as Nubecularia, Miliolina (Upper 
Gault), Haplophragmium, Ammodiscus, Textularia, 
Gaudryina, Tritaxia (most frequent in the Upper 
Gault), Bulimina (chiefly in the Upper Gault), Nodo- 
saria, Frondicularia, Rhabdogonuwm (Upper Gault), 
Vaginulina, Cristellaria, Globigerina, Anomalina, and 
Pulvinulina. 

The Red Chalk of Yorkshire and Norfolk is 
apparently the equivalent of certain zones of the 
Upper Gault and Greensand, although so lithologi- 
cally distinct. This is especially borne out by a 
comparison of the Foraminifera. 

The Greensand of New Jersey, a formation of 
equivalent and later ages to those just named, has 
yielded an abundant foraminiferal fauna, and many 
of the species have developed to a comparatively 
large size. They have been studied by Reuss, 
Woodward, and Bagg, the latter author having 
largely added to the list of late years. 

The Upper Greensand in Devonshire contains a 
chert bed, which in places is almost entirely 
composed of the large tests of Orbitolina concava ; 
and the gravels in the neighbourhood of Haldon 
Hill consist largely of this foraminiferal rock. The 
calcareous shells are in this chert-rock entirely 
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replaced by silica. As a rule, however, the Upper 
Greensand is rather poor in microzoa, and very little 
beyond Haplophragmium and Globigerina is found 
in this formation. 

The so-called ‘Cambridge Greensand’ is a 
remanié bed with derived fossils, and even the 
larger part of the Foraminifera, which are abundant 
therein, may owe their origin to the waste of beds 
equivalent to the Upper Gault. 

From the Cenomanian’ beds of Bohemia an in- 
teresting and abundant foraminiferal fauna has been 
obtained by Perner. 

The Chloritic marl of England contains a small 
fauna, for the larger part possibly derived and 
consisting mainly of arenaceous foraminifera. 

The Chalk Marl of England, and its equivalent, 
the Lower Planer limestone, in Westphalia and 
Hanover, contain a rich assemblage of species, 
and have a large percentage of forms common to 
the Upper Gault aud Red Chalk; this points to 
the long continuance of the conditions which existed 
in earlier times. 

The Grey Chalk of the South of England is not 
very productive in Foraminifera, and the specimens 
are small and apparently starved. 

In the Turonian series the ‘ Melbourne Rock’ is 
largely composed of Foraminifera, which may be 
seen in thin sections; and its equivalent in Ger- 
many, the Upper Planer Limestone, also yields an 
abundant fauna. The ‘chalk without flints’ of this 
country is not so rich in Foraminifera as the suc- 
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ceeding beds, but they have been shown to contain 
a considerable number of distinct forms. 

The ‘Chalk rock’ or zone of Holaster planus is 
in England largely constituted of Foraminifera 
(see fig. 4), principally TYextularia globulosa and 
Globigerina cretacea and marginata, and it is here 
we seem to obtain a first glimpse of the different 
and varied microzoic fauna so characteristic of the 
Upper Chalk. 

The ‘ Micraster Chalk, with flints,’ is in most of 
its zones largely constituted of foraminiferal shells, 
and some forms, lke Textularia globulosa and 
Bolivina strigillata, are especially characteristic of 
this part of the series. At certain levels the chalk 
is partly replaced by phosphate of hme, and this 
mineral change, to a great extent, has the effect 
of preserving the shells. The flints of this series, 
when hollow, are found to contain a siliceous powder, 
sometimes called ‘ Flint-meal,’ which is largely made 
up of the casts or replacements of Foraminifera and 
other organisms, such as Ostracoda, polyzoa, and 
also sponge-spicules. The following species, among 
others, are characteristic of the Upper Chalk fauna, 
including those mentioned above: Teatularia 
decurrens, T. serrata, Gaudryina Jonesiana, Mar- 
ginulina elongata, Cristellaria Gaudryana, Flabellina 
rugosa, EF’. ornata, F. Baudowiniana, Polymorphina 
acuminata, Truncatulina Clementiana, T’. Lornevana, 
and Ltotalia exsculpta. 

The White Chalk of the Island of Riigen has 
been productive in Foraminifera, and Marsson has 
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described the fauna in detail. Wright has dealt 
with the Irish foraminiferal chalk, and the material 
on which his work has been based is the flint meal 
found in the pot stones or paramoudras of Ireland, 
the chalk itself being usually so hardened by the 
proximity of the basalt flows that it is impossible to 
deal with it like our ordinary soft writing chalk. 

In Australia the borings into the cretaceous of 
the central territories have given Howchin oppor- 
tunity to record a fairly rich fauna, comprising the 
genera Srgmoilina, Hyperammina, Reophax, Haplo- 
phragmium, Placopsilina, Thuramnuna, Ammodiscus, 
Bigenerina, Vernewilina, Gaudryina, Lagena, Nodo- 
sara, Lingulina, Frondicularia, Vaginulina, Mar- 
gmulina, Cristellaria, Polymorphina, Spirillina, 
Patellina, Discorbina, Anomalina, Truncatulina, and 
Pulvinulina. 

The Chalk of Maestricht is rich in Foraminifera, 
and the facies there met with is peculiar, for there 
is a large preponderance of genera which are 
characteristic of Hocene and Miocene strata else- 
where, as, for example, Orbditolites, Calcarina, 
Amplastegina, Operculina, and Orbitoides (sub-genus 
Lepidocyclina). 

In the London Basin Foraminifera occur in 
nearly all the members of the Lower Eocene. The 
Thanet sands in their more argillaceous strata in 
Kent have afforded many species, which have 
been described by Burrows and Holland. The 
Foraminifera show a marked difference in the facies 
from that of the highest mesozoic strata, but 
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resemble in many points the Liassic series, and also 
parts of the Gault, in containing a large proportion 
of planulate OCristellarie, which points to similarity 
in the conditions of habitat. The Thanet beds also 
contain many Rotalines and the beaded form of 
Cristellaria (C. fragraria), which are later found in 
the London Clay of London and Sheppey in some 
abundance. 

The clays of the Woolwich and Reading series, 
consisting as they do of estuarine muds with much 
ferruginous material, have not yielded more than 
a few starved species, mainly of Rotalines, which 
the author has noticed in certain samples from 
Dorsetshire. 

In the London Clay, both in the London and 
Hampshire Basins, we find a rich and varied 
foraminiferal fauna. This formation is now held 
by some geologists to belong to the Middle rather 
than the Lower Eocene period; the presence and 
distribution of the Nummulites and other Fora- 
minifera in equivalent strata elsewhere, however, do 
not bear out this assumption. The equivalent strata 
to the London Clay in the Paris Basin are the 
Ypresien beds, containing Nwmnuilites planulata. 

The Middle Eocene also embraces the Brackles- 
ham Beds, which in the South of England contain a 
stratum with Nwmmulites levigatus, associated with 
a smaller species, N. scabra; N. variolaria also 
occurs in the upper part of this series. Besides 
these Nummulites there are a few species of Bzlo- 
culina, Miliolina, and some Rotalines, as Discorbina 
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trochidiformis. Just off Selsey a patch of partially 
submerged rocks called the ‘ Mixens’ occurs, which 
is a hard foraminiferal bed composed almost entirely 
of Miliolina and Alveolina, and which was used in 
building the old Selsey churchyard wall. 

The ‘Calcaire grossier’ beds of the Paris Basin 
are of the same age as those just described, and 
contain a similar foraminiferal fauna, with the addi- 
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Fic. 81.—Miniotina Limestone (M. TRIGONULA); Kocrmnn, 
Paris Bastn. Original. 


tion of Orbitolites. The preponderance of Miliolina 
(Pentellina saxorum and other species) in this rock, 
which has been extensively utilised as a building 
stone for Paris, has given rise to its name ‘ Miliolitic 
Limestone ’ (fig. 31). 

The Upper Eocene of the Hampshire Basin con- 
tains, in the Barton Beds, certain strata which yield 
in abundance the small species of nummulites, N. 
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elegans and N. variolaria, and these species also 
occur in the equivalent beds, the ‘Sables Moyens ’ 
of the Paris Tertiary. 

The limestones formed chiefly of numimulites are 
developed to a large extent on the Continent, and 
they form a broad but interrupted series extending 
right across the region of the Old World. In the 
South of France, at Biarritz, the Nummulitic series 


Vig. 82.—HeTEROSTEGINA LIMESTONE; TERTIARY, 
Wanpr Dara, Ecyrt. x 16. 


is more than 3,000 feet thick. In the South and 
South-East Alps the Numimulitic lmestone series is 
well developed, and they areassociated with Alveolina. 
In the Northern Apennines the Middle Kocene con- 
tains Nwmmulites Biarritzensis, N. Lamarck, N. 
Lucasana, Assilina, Operculina, and Alveolina ; the 
Upper Eocene contains Nummulites striata, N. T'chi- 
hatcheffi, and Orbitoides radians. 
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The Kressenberg inlier, in Bavaria, consisting of 
the Lower Nummulitic series, has yielded a very 
rich foraminiferal fauna. The nummulites there 
and in Austria are of an exceptionally large size. 
The Kressenbere series also contains numerous 
species of Orbitoides, which, from that locality, 
have been principally worked out by Giimbel. 

The Nummulitic series in Egypt constitutes 


Fic. 83.—ALveotina Limestonn ; Eocrennr, 
Fararra, Eeyrr. x16. 


the greater part of the Eocene limestones. It is 
divided into three stages, the Libyan or Lower 
Eocene, the Mokattam or Middle Eocene, and the 
Bartonian or Upper HKocene; each of these contains 
certain characteristic groups of nummulites, which 
are of much value in the determination of the various 
horizons. The nummulites attain their greatest 
development and abundance in beds of Middle 
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Eocene age, as they do in many other places. 
Associated with these are other genera, such as 
Heterostegina (fig. 32), Operculina, and Alveolina 
(fig. 33), and sometimes by their abundance they 
form limestones almost wholly consisting of one 
particular form. 

The Eocene nummulitic beds extend into the 
Sinai Peninsula (fig. 34), and thence to other parts 


Fie. 34.—NUMMULITIC Fon: EocENE, JEBEL 
ABYAD, SINAI. x16. 
of Asia. In India the nummulites and other Forami- 
nifera form massive beds of lmestone, often con- 
stituting the greater part of some of the mountain 
ranges. By a process of folding and crumpling these 
beds of limestone have been elevated, so as to form 
some of the highest mountain crests, attaining in 
some cases an altitude of 16,000 feet. ‘The lower part 
of the Nummulitic Series in Sind is represented by 
T 
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the Ranikot beds, containing Nwmmulites spira, N. 
irregularis, and N. Leymeriei ; and this is followed 
by the Kirthar Group, with N. Garansensis, also a 
European species, and N. sub-levigata, apparently 
confined to India. The numimulites are here asso- 
ciated with large species of Alveolina and Orbitordes. 

Tn the Oligocene strata in Germany the beds are 
often richly foraminiferal, and. the Septarian Clay 


ic. 385.—Orpirorprs Limustong ; Lownmr 
MrocENr, CHRISTMAS IsLaAnpD. x 10. 


of Hermsdorf and other localities has yielded a 
prolific fauna. In this country the Oligocene is 
not so productive, since the beds are for the main 
part of fresh-water or fluvio-marine characters. 
From the Isle of Wight a small series, chiefly re- 
presented by Miliolina and Polymorphina, has been 
obtained by the writer. The Malta tertiary beds are 
in part of Oligocene age, and many of the beds there 
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as well as in Jamaica, in the West Indies, contain 
an abundance of Orbitoides. 

The Miocene System in the Vienna Basin is very 
productive of Foraminifera, and a rich assemblage has 
ee Seas Ieee WARNS a 
been described by D’Orbigny, and later by Karrer. 
Ty) se s , * 5 
Lhe Miocene Clays and sands of Muddy Creek and 
-* 4 Speed ee ee 
Mount Gambier, in Victoria, Australia, have yielded 
an abundant fauna, and the specimens are well 


Fic. 36.—ConuLites LIMESTONE; TERTIARY, 
HGYED x 2s 


erown and comparable in many respects with the 
specimens from Jamaica, as well as those of Java 
and Christmas Island (fig. 35). In the United States 
the Miocene of Maryland and Virginia have been 
proved to be rich in these organisms. The upper 
series in Malta, which are of Miocene age, contain 
a vast number of a large variety of Heterostegina. 
In Italy the richly fossiliferous tertiaries are partly 
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of Miocene age, but there the Plocene strata are 
mostly in evidence, containing an abundant foramini- 
feral fauna. A limestone of foraminiferal origin, chiefly 
consisting of Conulites, and doubtfully of Miocene age, 
has lately been described from the neighbourhood of 
Cairo (fig. 36). 

The Older Pliocene of Italy, as described by 
Costa, Terrigi, Fornasini, and Egger, has a remark- 
able fauna, and the interesting deposit of blue sandy 
clay at St. Erth, Cornwall, as elucidated by Millett, 
is in many respects comparable with those beds, 
especially with the deposits at Bordighera. 

The Phocene of England, in Hast Anglia, has 
been productive of an extensive series of distinct forms, 
both from the Red and the Coralline Crags. 

The Tertiary clays of California are possibly 
of Phocene age, and also the richly fossiliferous 
Globigerina-marls of Barbados, although the latter 
deposits have certain affinities with Miocene and 
even Oligocene faunas. 

The foraminiferal deposit of Wanganui, in New 
Zealand, a green sandy shell-marl, also calls for 
special note, on account of its richness in these 
fossils. 

Up to the top of the Pliocene system the various 
tertiary faunas, although represented for the main 
part by species now living in various parts of the 
ocean, are yet differentiated from the foraminiferal 
facies still existing near those localities by the 
influences which changes of climate and_ altera- 
tion in the coast lines or the trend of the mud 
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lines, their chief feeding ground, have borne upon 
them. 

The Post-phocene and Estuarine deposits of the 
Raised Beaches and the recently emerged tracts of 
land have little to show in their facies of a different 
character, excepting what might result from slight 
changes of climate or in the nature of the sea-floor, 
evidenced in the greater or less development of the 
foraminiferal shells. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF FORAMINIFERA, 
WITH REMARKS ON THE ACCOMPANYING CONDITIONS 
OF TEMPERATURE, DEPTH, AND GENERAL ENVIRON- 
MENT 


ForaMIniFErRa are largely influenced by the tempera- 
ture of the water in which they live, and therefore it 
will not be surprising to find that different latitudes 
have their own peculiar assemblages of species, and 
that the foraminiferal faunas of the colder regions 
are in many respects unlike those of the warmer 
areas. This difference is naturally more noticeable 
in the case of bottom-living species from shallow 
water, for the surface waters of high and low lati- 
tudes present a wider range of temperature than 
the water of similar areas at greater depths. Then, 
again, the distribution of the equatorial and other 
warm surface currents has a marked influence 
on the surface-living organisms, as will be seen 
later on. 

Some genera, and even species of living Fora- 
minifera, are cosmopohtan, like Miliolina seminulum 
and Nonionina depressula, which are found in almost 
equal abundance on the shores of the British Islands 
and in the equatorial waters of the Pacific. Others 
again are restricted to certain areas, as, for example, 
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some of the larger Nodosaria, which are found in the 
West Indies ; Alveolina, recorded from the equatorial 
parts of the Indian and Pacific Ocean; or Cyclo- 
clypeus, Which is found in a few widely separated 
localities, off Borneo, Solomon Islands, the Fijis, and 
Funafuti. . 

In studying the question of distribution we shall 
find that each distinct kind of sea-bottom contains its 
own group of organisms, microscopic and otherwise. 
To take the well-known example of the Globigerina 
Ooze, this for the most part, in typical samples, is 
composed of the shells of the pelagic or surface- 
living Foraminifera, viz. Globigerina, accompanied by 
other pelagic genera, as Spheroidina and Pulvinulina, 
associated frequently with an admixture of bottom- 
living forms, such as Reophax, Cristellaria, Truncatu- 
lina, and Rotalia. In order to gain a clear idea of the 
association of Foraminifera in the various kinds of 
deposits now being formed either in deep oceanic 
areas or on the shallower continental slopes, we shall 
now proceed to select typical examples of such de- 
posits from high and low latitudes. 

The two principal types of foraminiferal deposits 
are the Pelagic Deposits, formed in deep water, far 
removed from land, and the Verrigenous Deposits, 
formed in moderately deep and shallow water closer 
to land masses. 

The bottom areas of deep-sea deposits have a tem- 
perature below 40° F’., but little subject to variation, 
and then only when in proximity to the 100-fathom 
line. An idea of the range of temperature in the 
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water of tropical areas may be seen by the observa- 
tions made by the ‘Challenger’ in the South 
Atlantic Ocean near the equator. Whilst the tempe- 
rature of the surface water varies between 76° and 80", 
at a depth of 300 fathoms it is only 40°; and in the 
deeper parts of the same area it is as low as 324°. 


Petacic Derprostts. 


Globigerina Ooze is the name which was given to 
the fine, sticky, calcareous mud brought up by the 
sounding apparatus when testing fhe ocean contours 
in order to lay the cables for the electric telegraph. 
It owes its distinctive name to the comparatively 
large proportion of shells of Globigerina bulloides 
and other pelagic Foraminifera of which the deposit 
largely consists. ‘The dried ooze varies from white, 
yellow, or rose colour to brown or grey, and it is, 
obviously, of a darker tint when wet. Those deposits 
which contain more than 30 per cent. of material 
directly due to the shells of Globsgerina were classed 
by the ‘Challenger’ naturalists as Globigerina oozes. 
Besides the pelagic Foraminifera this ooze generally 
contains a variable quantity of the minute algal bodies 
known as coccospheres and coccoliths, and rhabdo- 
spheres and rhabdoliths, together with a small pro- 
portion of amorphous, calcareous, or earthy matter. 

The Globigerina oozes, according to the ‘Chal- 
lenger’ statistics, range in depth from 400 to 2,925 
fathoms ; but they occur chiefly and typically within 
the limits of 1,500 to 2,500 fathoms. 
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Globigerina ooze is one of the most widely dis- 


tributed of the marine deposits, and its importance 
as a recent foraminiferal deposit may be conceived 
from the fact that it covers an area of the ocean 
floors estimated at 49,000,000 square miles. The 
pelagic species found in these oozes are— 


Globigerina sacculifera, Brady ; 
G. equilateralis, Brady ; 
G. conglobata, Brady ; 
G. dubia, Egger ; 
7. rubra, D’Orbigny ; 
G. bulloides, D’Orbigny ; 
Y 5 > a 5 yao . 
G. inflata, D’Orbigny ; 
G. digitata, Brady ; 
G. subcretacea, Chapman MS. (=cretacea of recent 


deposits) ; 


G. Dutertrei, Brady ; 
Orbulina universa, D’Orbigny ; 
) co) ) 
Hastigerina pelagiea, D’Orbigny sp. ; 
Pullenia obliquiloculata, Parker and Jones ; 
Spheroidina dehiscens, Parker and Jones ; 
Candeina nitida, D’Orbigny ; 
Cymbalopora (Tretomphalus) bulloides, D’ Orbigny 


we) 


Pulvinulina Menardu, D’Orbigny sp. ; 
P. tumuda, Brady ; 

P. canariensis, D’Orbigny sp. ; 

P. Michelimana, D’Orbigny sp.; and 
i eorassa, D’ Orbigny sp. 


The influence of surface temperature on the 
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pelagic fauna is seen in the fact that Globigerina 
ooze is especially developed in those areas where the 
surface of the sea is traversed by warm currents; and 
where it is found in the Arctic regions is principally 
in the track of the Gulf Stream. Therefore, as might 
naturally be expected, Globigerina ooze is found more 
abundantly in tropical areas and at greater depths 
than in the higher latitudes in colder areas. 

To take as an example a specimen of Globigerina 
ooze from a comparatively high latitude in the 
northern hemisphere, the following sounding from the 
‘Challenger’ series may be quoted :— 

‘ Station 76.—July 3, 18738. Lat. 38° 11’ N., long. 
27° 9’ W. Off the Azores. Depth, 900 fathoms ; 
bottom temperature, 4:°2° C. (39°5° F.); Globigerina 
Ooze. 

‘Contains smnall stones, pteropods, and a good deal 
of coarse stuff. In addition to Globigerina and the 
pelagic Pulvinulinew the more noteworthy species 
belong to the genera Biloculina, Miliolina, Cristel- 
larva, Truncatulina, Rupertia, Haplophragmium, 
Trochamnuna, and Hormosina.’ 

The following may be quoted as an example of a 
Globigerina ooze from a high latitude in the southern 
hemisphere :— 

‘Station 146.— December 29, 1873. Lat. 46° 46’S., 
long. 45° 31’ EH. Depth, 1,375 fathoms; bottom tem- 
perature, 15° C. (84:7 F.) ; Globigerina ooze. 

‘A ereyish-white mud with fragments of echinus 
tests, spines, &c. Chiefly made up of Globigerina 
bulloides and G. wjflata. Of the surface Pulvinuline 
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the comparatively uncommon LP. crassa appears to 
preponderate in this locality. Arenaceous Foramini- 
fera are almost entirely wanting. The occurrence of 
two or three specimens of Clavulina communis 
forms perhaps the most interesting feature in the 
dredging.’ 

As a typical specimen of Globigerina ooze from a 
position nearly under the equator in mid-ocean we 
may quote the ‘Challenger’ sounding. 

‘Station 271.—S. Pacific, lat. 0° 33° 8., long. 
151° 34’ W. Depth, 2,425 fathoms; bottom tem- 
perature, 1:0° C. (83°8° F.)’ 

‘This deposit contains a large proportion of 
Radiolaria. 

‘The larger Foraminifera were chiefly of two 
species, Pullenia obliquiloculata and Pulvinulina 
tumida. All the common varieties of Globigerina 
were present, together with such genera as Lagena, 
Nodosaria, Truncatulina, and Nonionina; but per- 
haps the species most characteristic of the locality 
were Pulvinulina favus and Hhrenbergina serrata.’ 
The foraminiferal fauna of a 


Pteropod Ooze. 
pteropod ooze largely depends upon the position of 
the deposit, whether in proximity to land or far 
removed from any coast line. This is shown by the 
following soundings taken by the ‘ Challenger,’ in 
which, in the one case, where the deposit was formed 
at a considerable distance from the land, the fauna 
was restricted to an almost purely pelagic series, 
chiefly of Globigerine, whilst, on the other hand, 
the series obtained from a rich calcareous, pteropod 
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ooze, from moderately deep water, not far from land 
masses, yielded no less than 177 species, mainly of 
bottom-living Foraminifera. 

‘ Pteropod. Ooze.—Station 337. March 19, 1876. 
South Atlantic. Lat. 24° 38’ 8., long. 13°. 36’ W. 
Depth, 1,240 fathoms; bottom temperature, 2°5° C. 
(36°5° F.) The washed material consisted chiefly 
of Pteropod shells, and the Foraminifera present 
belonged exclusively to surface species. Amongst 
the latter are most of the known forms of Globigerine 
and of pelagic Pulvinuline, together with a consider- 
able number of Hastigerine and Candeine.’ 

‘Pteropod Sand.—Station 24. March 25, 1873. 
Off Culebra Island, N. of St. Thomas’s, West Indies. 
Depth, 390 fathoms. White material, with large 
numbers of Pteropod shells. Very rich in Forami- 
nifera, particularly im the larger forms of Nodosariine 
and Textularune, and in arenaceous types. Of the 
former the genera Nodosaria, Lingulina, Frondicu- 
laria, and Cristellaria are represented by remarkably 
fine examples; the Textularian group contributes 
specimens of Texrtularia, Pavonina, Bigenerina, 
Vernewlina, and Clavulina, which are equally 
noteworthy, whilst the Arenacea furnish Rhabdam- 
nuna, Hyperammina, Cyclammina, and Ammodiscus, 
together with many of the smaller forms; and the 
Porcellanea are conspicuous in Orbiculina and large 
Biloculine.’ 

This latter deposit also contains many pelagic 
species not enumerated in the above diagnosis given 
by Dr. Brady. The deposit, however, might equally 
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well be classed with terrigenous deposits, on account 
of its proximity to the land. 

Red Clay.—The Foraminifera of the Red Clay 
deposits of the ‘Challenger’ collection have been 
enumerated by Brady, who records 182 species. The 
fauna, as a whole, consists largely of pelagic species, 
with an admixture of arenaceous deep-sea forms. A 
conspicuous feature of some of these deposits is the 
abundance of delicate-shelled Lagene, many of them 
exceedingly beautiful in their superficial ornament. 
Some of the deeper Globigerina oozes, approaching 
the Red Clays in character, from the Pacific Ocean 
in the neighbourhood of the Ellice Islands, have 
been found by the author to contain similar delicate 
Foraminifera of the same genus. 

Certain of the Milioline of the Red Clay deposits 
have their calcareous tests replaced by a thin siliceous 
film. 


TrrriceNous DeEposits. 


The variously coloured Blue, Red, and Green Muds 
which are found near the coast hnes of contents or 
other land masses, and which almost directly owe 
their origin to the wearing down of the land surfaces 
by rivers and the coast line by the action of the 
waves and tide, possess a foraminiferal fauna some- 
what peculiar to these accumulations. There is a 
marked scarcity of calcareous material to be fre- 
quently noticed in the conditions under which they 
are formed, and this, consequently, has a direct effect 
on the shell-structure of the organisms found there, 
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showing a prevalence of certain generic types best 
fitted for those particular conditions. 

In the terrigenous deposits we find, for example, 
the thin-shelled Foraminifera, as Lagena, Bolwina, 
Bulimina, and certain small forms of Globigerina 
usually predominant, whilst porcellanous forms are 
restricted to those which have a thin shell-wall, 
or one constructed of fine arenaceous material. 

For an example of a terrigenous deposit of this 
description we may quote a sample collected by the 
U.S. Fish Commission steamer ‘ Albatross’ east of 
Mariato Point, Gulf of Panama. This was a Green 
Mud dredged from 695 fathoms. The chief forami- 
niferal contents, enumerated by Dr. Axel Goés, are 
as follows: Haplophragmiwm canariense, D’Orb. sp. ; 
Textularia sagittula, var. cunevformis, D’Orb.; Bolt- 
vind punctata, D’Orb.; Bulimina ellipsoides, Costa ; 
Cheilostomella ovoidea, Reuss; Lagena marginata, 
W.and B.; Nodosaria raphanus, Linné sp.; Uvigerina 
pygmea, D’Orb.; U. Aubertana, D’Orb.; Frunca- 
tulina Wuellerstorfi, Schwager sp.; VT. mundula, 
Brady, Parker, and Jones; Rotalia Soldanii, D’Orb. 
sp.; and a few pelagic species, as Globigerina dubia, 
Egger. 

The Greensands largely consist of green granules, 
which on minute examination prove to be casts of 
Foraminifera in Glauconite. In some samples of 
Greensands the tests still remain, but more often 
they speedily decay and only the cast is left. The 
following is Dr. Brady’s description of the note- 
worthy ‘ Challenger’ sounding of Greensand off 
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Sydney at 410 fathoms. The deposit resembles a 
erey 00z€ :— 

‘The organisms contained in the material from 
this station are infiltrated in a very remarkable 
manner with a siliceous mineral (Glauconite), and 
by decalcifying with weak acid perfect casts of the 
chambers of most of the Foraminifera of a common 
Globigerina ooze may be obtained. The list of 
species is a tolerably long one, and contains an 
admixture of some shallow-water forms, but other- 
wise presents nothing very distinctive.’ 

In consideration of the fact that Greensands 
occur as important foraminiferal deposits in various 
geological systems it is interesting to note that at 
the present day these deposits are never found deeper 
than 900 fathoms, whilst their average depth is 
449 fathoms. For the formation of these deposits it 
seems essential that they should be within the in- 
fluence of marine currents by which the sands are set 
in motion. Extensive deposits of Greensands are met 
with off the coast of California, the east coast of 
N. America, the Cape of Good Hope, to the east 
of Africa, and off the coasts of Portugal, South 
America, Japan, and Australia. 

The deposits forming round coral islands in the 
Pacific and Indian Oceans are known as Coral Muds 
and Coral Sand. They are largely made up of the 
organisms which live in great numbers in such locali- 
ties, as, for example, the Calcareous Alge, various 
Foraminifera, Alcyonarians, Corals, Molluscs, Poly- 
zoa, Annelids, and Echinoderms. 
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These deposits of Coral Mud and Sand only differ 
from one another in the former containing a larger 
percentage of fine amorphous matter, chiefly car- 
bonate of lime, whilst the coral sand, occurring 
generally at less depths, consists of organic particles, 
with a small or almost inappreciable quantity of fine 
material. 

The Coral Sands, forming on the slopes and shoals 
of the reef, are sorted and sifted by wave action, and 
consolidated sometimes by the deposition of calcareous 
cement, or by the growth of Lithothamnion and 
encrusting Foraminifera; the latter often covering 
patches of the sand measuring as much as five 
inches across, and due to the continuous growth of 
one particular organism—the remarkable Polytrema 
planum of Carter. 

The proportion of the Coral Sand actually due to 
the remains of corals is usually very small, and there- 
fore the term must be regarded as indicative of 
association rather than of composition. 

The foraminiferal fauna of the Coral Sands 
presents many features of interest, and the assem- 
blages formed under the conditions associated with 
reef-building organisms often have a distinct character 
by themselves. We may find under favourable and 
variable conditions, such as these, an extensive series 
of foraminiferal forms, many of the shells being of 
great delicacy and beauty. 

One of the most remarkable foraminiferal 
deposits of Coral Sand was dredged from Raine’s 
Islet, Torres Strait, at 155 fathoms, by the 
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‘Challenger. This material has yielded in’ the 
hands of Dr. Brady and others no less than 269 
species and varieties of the Foraminifera alone. 
Concerning this Brady says: ‘Amongst the many 
rare forms are the following:—Lagena_ spiralis, 
Lagena Hertwigti, and Lagena Schulzeana; Cristel- 
laria gemmata and Cristellaria tricarinella ; Sagraina 
limbata ; Pulvinulina procera and Pulvinulina 
Schreiberswi ;  Truncatulina precincta, Rupertia 
crassitesta, Textularia crispata, Textularia foliwm, 
and Vextularia transversaria; Pavonina flabelli- 
fornus, Chrysalidina dimorpha, Spiroplecta annectens, 
Cassidulina calabra, Cornuspira sulcata, and Cornu- 
spira carinata.’ 

The dredgings made by the Coral Reef Expedi- 
tion round Funafuti, in the Pacific, have yielded 
an even more extensive fauna than the above, for 
the number of species found there is over 300, 
amongst which many large reef-living species are 
conspicuous, such as Carpenteria rhaphidodendron, 
Polytrema planum, and Cycloclypeus Carpenters. 
The beach sands of the coral islands in the Pacific 
are sometimes entirely composed of a few genera of 
Foraminifera in extraordinary abundance, such as 
Amphistegina Lessonu, Heterostegina depressa, Poly- 
trema miniaceum, Tinoporus baculatus, Orbitolites 
complanata, Carpenteria monticularis, Gypsina globu- 
lus, Calcarina hispida, and Miliolina reticulata. 

The Shore Sands of temperate and colder areas 
have a fauna peculiar to themselves. The dis- 
tribution of the various genera and species is depen- 
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dent upon several factors in their conditions of 
existence, such as the surface and bottom temperatures 
of the water; the presence of warmer or colder 
currents, as, for example, in the Farée Channel, 
which, being on the border line between the warm and 
cold areas, presents a special feature in its foramini- 
feral fauna ; the proximity of limestone cliffs ; and the 
nature of the surrounding sea bottom. As it has 
already been remarked, a certain proportion of species 
are cosmopolitan in their habits, being found alike in 
shallow and deep water; and in both high and low 
latitudes. On this statement, however, there must be 
placed a certain amount of reservation, for there is 
generally some varietal difference even in these ubi- 
quitous forms when they are found existing under 
extreme conditions. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


ON THE COLLECTION, EXAMINATION, AND MOUNTING OF 
FORAMINIFERA 


Ix taking up the study of Foraminifera it will be 
found impossible to confine ourselves either to the 
recent or fossil forms, for, in order to learn something 
of this group of animals, more especially with regard 
to the morphology of the shell, one must be 
acquainted with their occurrence as fossils in the 
clays, shales, and limestones, as well as in their 
more recent condition, whether in deep-sea oozes or 
in shore sands. 

On the Collection of Living Foraminifera.—The 
surface of the ocean is in places teeming with 
pelagic life, especially in the tracts occupied by the 
warmer currents, as well as the more extensive areas. 
of tropical waters; and this plankton fauna contains 
a very large proportion of pelagic Foraminifera, as 
Globigerina, Orbulina, Hastigerina, Spheroidina, 
Pullenia, and Pulvinulina. The dead shells of these 
genera are continually falling through the water to 
form the bottom ooze of the ocean floor. 

The usual method of collecting the living 
Globigerine and other pelagic forms of life is by 
the use of the ordinary surface tow net (fig. 37). 
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The net is made of coarse cloth to form a long 
bag, with an iron hoop of 1 foot to 18 inches in 
diameter at the mouth. On board the ‘ Challenger ’ 
these tow-nets were dragged either from the ship or 
from small boats lowered for the purpose ; and by 
this means the beautiful specimens of living Globi- 
gerine and Orbuline, beset with their long and deli- 
cate spines, were collected, figures of which are given 
in the Report on the Results, vol. ix. plates Ixxvui. 
Ixxviil. 

Ordinary deep-sea dredges .or beam trawls are 
used at varying depths for collecting the oceanic 
bottom deposits ; for a great many species of Forami- 


Fie. 837.—Tur Tow-ner in Use (from ‘ Rep. on Deep-sea Deposits’). 


nifera habitually live on the ocean floor, where they 
creep over the surface objects on the mud or sand ac- 
cumulations, or attach themselves to the seaweeds, 
stems of hydrozoa, or the long spicules of sponges, such 
as Hyalonema. To make the dredge effective in bring- 
ing up the fine oozy material, a piece of fine cloth is 
tacked on to the inside of the dredge at the bottom. 

In shallow water, Foraminifera in the living con- 
dition can be collected from seaweed, and the lami- 
narian zone round the coasts of Britain furnishes us 
with a good collecting ground. Mr. Halkyard describes 
the method of procedure as follows :— 
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‘Living Foraminifera may be found by washing 
in a fine muslin net the small seaweeds and 
zoophytes growing in low-tide pools. The manner 
of using the net is as follows: a quantity of weeds, 
&e., having been gathered, the net is immersed in a 
pool (care must, however, be taken that the upper 
edge of the net is kept above water), the weeds 
being washed one by one inside it; after this is done 
the contents of the net are turned into a large wide- 
mouthed bottle full of sea water, for examination on 
the return home. Of course many other organisms 
besides Foraminifera will be found in this gathering, 
such as Ostracoda, Copepoda, and other small crus- 
taceans, which do not make the work any the less 
interesting.’ 

If we place the seaweed or the washed-out 
material into small glass jars or tubes of sea-water, 
the Foraminifera will travel to the sides and creep 
about by means of their pseudopodia. They can 
then be transferred to the stage aquarium for obser- 
vation by means of dipping tubes. The latter may 
easily be made by drawing out an ordinary piece of 
glass tubing in the gas flame, and can be used either 
straight or curved according to requirements 
(fig. 38). 

The following account of the method of collect- 
ing living Foraminifera, especially from a silty area 
like the Dee estuary, is given by Mr. Siddall, who 
has had considerable experience in collecting and 
observing these little organisms. Concerning the 
Foraminifera obtained he says: ‘These have in- 
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variably been got from the mud at the bottom 
of shore pools of greater or less depth. Under 
the influence of the sunlight the Diatoms and 
other alge, which grow in the mud at the bottom 
of such pools, often rise to the surface in patches. 
These act as rafts and carry the Rhizopoda up 
with them. Once up, the outspread pseudopodia 


Fic. 38.—Various Forms or Diprinc TUBES. 


enable even the largest and heaviest forms got 
in our district to float perfectly. I have seen 
a shore pool at Holywell covered quite thickly 
with Polystomella striatopunctata (the commonest 
form in the Dee), its reddish-coloured sarcode 
rendering it easy to distinguish on the surface of 
the water.’ 
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Regarding the collection of foraminiferal material 
from the locality in question Mr. Siddall states 
that ‘they may always be got by carefully scrap- 
ing the surface of the velvety brownish mud at the 
bottom of pools left by the tide, or by skimming the 
top of the water, if this mud be found to have risen 
under the influence of sunlight. The cozy mud may 
be got rid of by washing through a muslin net, and 
the residuum put into small bottles filled with sea- 
water.’ 


Fic. 39.—StTaGeE AQUARIUM FOR OBSERVING 
Livinc FORAMINIFERA. 


One of the best contrivances for exhibiting the 
Foraminifera alive is a glass cell made in the follow- 
ing manner: A thin plate glass slide measuring 
about 3 in.x2in. is taken to form one side of the 
cell. Next a piece of glass rod, such as that used for 
stirring purposes, is bent up into a U-shaped form, 
the sides of which are ground flat with emery and 
water. This bent rod is cemented to the glass plate 
by one of the flat surfaces with marine glue or india- 
rubber cement. Another piece of thin plate glass, of 
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the outer form of the U-shaped rod, is then fastened 
to the other side, and the cell is complete (fig. 39). 
Another method is to cement a glass slide through 
which a hole has been drilled to another slide of the 
same size, the top of the cell being covered with a 
thin glass. For a cell of small dimensions the 
following can be quickly made: A vulcanite ring is 
split in halves and one of the semicircular pieces 
cemented to a 3”x1” glass slip. The upper wall of 
the cell is made by affixing half of a circular cover 
elass (cut with the point of a writing diamond) with 
india-rubber cement. 

When the object is placed in a cell of this 
description with sea-water, it may be viewed either 
as a transparency, in which case, however, the 
extended pseudopodia are seen with some diffi- 
culty, or as an opaque object under a spot lens, 
or a parabolic reflector. The latter method gives a 
much better result, for the streaming of the proto- 
plasm along the pseudopodia is well shown in this 
way. At times the living Foraminifera seem very 
shy, and refuse to extrude the sarcode through 
the shell, but if left undisturbed for a short time 
one is often rewarded by the beautiful phenomenon 
of the living rhizopod with its extended pseudopodia. 
The common shallow-water species Polystomella 
crispa makes a very good subject for such observa- 
tion. 

On the Collection and Preparation of Recent and 
Sub-recent Foraminifera.—The deep-sea oozes are 
principally obtained by the sounding apparatus and 
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deep-sea dredges. Samples of these deposits we may 
be fortunate enough to secure from the officers of the 
various expeditions which have been sent out from 
time to time, or from the cable-laying companies. 
These deep-sea oozes and muds require to be cleansed 
from the finer impalpable deposit of coccoliths by 
washing through a sieve. In order to retain the 
smallest Foraminifera the sieve should be covered at 
the bottom with miller’s silk, having about 200 
meshes to the inch. The contents of the sieve, after 
washing away the finest mud, should be slowly and 
carefully dried, ready for examination with the micro- 
scope. If the material to be washed contains many 
coarse fragments, we must use a sieve of a larger 
mesh, say 30 or 60 to the inch, to give an inter- 
mediate separation. 

The soundings taken by an ordinary boat-lead in 
shallow water are usually mixed with tallow, used 
for the purpose of arming the hollow end of the 
sounding lead in securing a sample of the sea- 
bottom. ''o clean the material so obtained, the tallow 
should be melted in a porcelain basin and poured 
off, and the residue of foraminiferal sand or ooze 
further cleaned by treatment with benzole. 

The shallow-water foraminiferal sands of our 
coasts may be gathered in the following way: To 
secure a favourable collecting ground, we must notice 
the set of the tides and choose a bay which has a 
considerable stretch of fine sand. The Foraminifera 
which live amongst the seaweed between tides, 
becoming detached, float with the incoming tide, and 
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on its retreat the shells are left behind on the ripple- 
marked sands, often filling up the furrows and mark- 
ing the strand with white lines composed of their 
minute shells. In proceeding to collect this material 
we may use a large spoon to scrape up the surface 
layer of these streaks, and to fill some muslin bags 
with which we should be provided. This material 
will possibly require to be further cleaned and 
separated—first, to get rid of the salt from the 
water, and secondly, to divide the shells from the 
sandy portion, of which latter there will be a varying 
proportion, according to the purity of our foraminiferal 
deposit and the care we bestow upon it in collecting. 
Sometimes it is found necessary to separate the 
lighter Foraminiferafrom the larger and heavier forms, 
by a process called ‘floating. This is done by 
gently warming the dried material and then throwing 
it upon cold water, when the smaller or lighter air- 
filled chambered shells, as Lagena, Miliolina, and 
Globigerina, will remain on the surface. These float- 
ings can be poured on to a fine muslin sieve, which 
will retain the shells and allow the water to pass 
through. The material can then be dried for the 
selection and examination of species. In this part of 
the work the sieves used should have copper sides, as 
these will not rust nor warp, as iron or wood. A 
further separation of the sunken or heavier foramini- 
feral shells may be effected by stirring up the material 
in water and decanting the lighter portion before it 
can subside. 


Another method of separating the lighter forami- 
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niferal sand often found useful to the manipulator is 
that variously known to miners as ‘vanning’ or 
‘panning,’ in which the sand is put into a shallow 
dish or pan with water, and a circular motion or 
dexterous twirl given to it, so as to throw over the 
edge some of the lighter particles. By this plan, 
conversely, our ‘ gold dust’ lies in the lighter portion, 
and this must be collected in a larger vessel placed 
under that in which the vanning is done. 

It occasionally happens that the dead shells of 
Foraminifera are not so clean as they might be, on 
account of dried sarcode or other extraneous matter 
clinging to the surface; or it may be necessary to 
further empty the shells of the sarcode, shrivelled 
though it may be, in order the better to observe their 
internal construction. ‘To clean the shells, therefore, 
we may resort to the method of boiling the material 
in a weak solution of caustic potash. After boiling, 
the shells should be thoroughly washed in clean 
water and dried slowly, as described before. The 
foregoing processes apply both to recent and sub-fossil 
gatherings, for the latter are often in as good a state 
of preservation as the existing forms, as evidenced by 
the faunas of estuarine deposits, fossil mud deposits, 
and raised beaches. 

On the Extraction of Fossil Foramiufera from 
Sedimentary Rocks.—Fossil Foraminifera are obtained 
from clays and marls .by a process of disintegration, 
the rock being washed down to a sandy and shelly 
residue, and further cleaned by mechanical or 
chemical means. In enumerating a few of the more 
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familiar clays and marls which may thus be treated 
with satisfactory results we may mention the Lias 
Clays, the Gault Clays and Marls, the London Clay, 
Bracklesham Clay, Barton Clay, and the Pliocene 
Clay of St. Erth. 

The material] chosen to be worked upon for its 
Foraminifera is broken up into pieces about the size 
of a walnut, slowly and thoroughly dried in an oven, 
and dropped, preferably when warm, into a vessel of 
cold water. The material thus treated should be left 
to remain undisturbed until the whole of the material 
has broken up into a fine silty mud, which condition 
may be tested by raking up a sample with a fork. 
This precaution has to be taken on account of the 
tendency of the clay to clot together when touched 
with the fingers. When the clay is thoroughly dis- 
integrated, forming a more or less fine mud, we may 
commence to wash away the finest argillaceous por- 
tion. ‘The decanting should be done with care, so as 
to run no risk of pouring off the shells with the 
mud. The washing is repeated until the water is 
no longer turbid. For the final cleaning of the 
residue, which often takes a little extra time if the 
material is close and refractory, we must pour off as 
much of the water as possible and vigorously work 
the vessel with a rotary motion until the residue looks 
of the consistence of cream. Then we pour on water 
to fill the vessel, allowing the material to subside 
before decanting. This should be done repeatedly 
until no more fine clay can be separated, and the 
residue looks clean and sandy. Should some clay- 
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flakes still remain unbroken, the material must again 
be dried and washed. 

In the case of shales or indurated muds, such as 
Kimeridge shale, or the shaly material found as 
partings between the joints of the Carboniferous lime- 
stone, a slightly different treatment may be required, 
and the material must be broken up mechanically 
into smaller pieces before washing. Should the work 
be prosecuted in winter, we may be able to take 
advantage of a severe frost by exposing the material, 
just covered with water, to the action of frost, which 
materially aids its disintegration. But by these means 
even, it will be found impossible to reduce the whole 
of the material by washing, and in this case we must 
have further recourse to sifting after the material is 
dried, in order to select that portion which will yield 
the best results when it is sorted. Hard marls may 
often be broken up by boiling the fragments in a flask 
with sulphate of soda. 

Calcareous sandy rocks, such as the Crag deposits, 
can only be sifted, in the majority of cases, on account 
of the friable character of their Foraminifera. 

Soft limestones, such as Chalk, can generally be 
readily broken down by first selecting pieces, not larger 
than hazel nuts, of the softest material from the 
particular stratum one wishes to examine, tying them 
in a strong coarse linen bag, and thoroughly soaking 
in water. ‘he bag can then be pressed and kneaded, 
so as to crush the lumps of chalk, and the milky 
water strained off. This process should be followed 
so long as the water in which it is steeped is made 
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turbid, and then the residue can be tured out for 
final cleansing. This may be done by taking a 
corked bottle, in which we place the chalky sand, and 
with the merest trace of water; the bottle is then 
shaken vigorously, so that the particles may be cleaned 
by a certain amount of friction. If our specimen is 
well selected, the result will be a sand largely 
composed of the shells of Foraminifera. Another 
method, and perhaps a safer one for the shells, is. 
to take a piece of soft chalk and with a tooth- 
brush briskly rub it under water -until a fine sandy 
residue falls down. 

On a larger scale the actions of frost and rain 
effect what we have here been trying to do; for it. 
is not uncommon to see in chalk districts a fine 
powdery material lying at the foot of the dip slope,, 
where the rain drains off into runnels, which often 
consists almost entirely of foraminiferal shells. 

In searching for Foraminifera in the harder rocks. 
we must resort to a different method of investigation ; 
for the foraminiferal limestones of the Carboniferous. 
system, and also those of Hocene age, are often 
extremely hard, and resist all attempts to disintegrate: 
them by ordinary methods such as we have just 
described. These hard fossiliferous rocks are sliced 
in the usual way in cutting thin rock-sections, by the 
lapidary’s slitting machine. The slice is then surfaced 
by grinding on fine emery, and, if it be a limestone, 
faced on a whet slate. The prepared surface is then 
cemented to a glass slip by using Canada balsam, and 
ground down by successive grades of emery powder 
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with water until the required transparency is 
attamed. The slice is then mounted in Canada 
balsam and covered with a thin glass. 

It is the rule to find fossil Foraminifera having 
their original shells, but in some cases only their 
partial remains are found, in the form of casts, 
usually internal. These are formed by the infilling of 
the chambers with various mineral substances, such 
as chalcedony, glauconite, marcasite, calcite, phos- 
phatite, chalybite, hematite, and limonite. 

The hollow flints, containing the fine white 
powdery substance sometimes known as ‘flint meal,’ 
yield casts of Foraminifera in cHALCEDoNY generally 
in abundance. In many cases not only the casts 
but actual replacements of the tests are found in this 
substance, as in the meal deposits in the pot stones 
(paramoudras) in the Chalk of the North of Ireland. 

The guauconite casts of foraminiferal shells are 
found in extraordinary abundance in certain fossili- 
ferous deposits, as in the Hollybush Sandstone of 
Shropshire, which is of Cambrian age; and the 
Neocomian and Aptian glauconitic sandstones of the 
Isle of Wight. The greensands of the Lower and 
Upper Greensand formations in the South of England, 
the Greensand beds of the Gault and the Cambridge 
Greensand, and also the Upper Cretaceous Hibernian 
Greensand of the North of Ireland are all largely 
composed of these glauconite casts, chiefly of Forami- 
nifera. In strata of Tertiary age the basement beds 
of the London Clay, the glauconitic clays of the 
Bracklesham series, and the Barton beds also yield 
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elauconitic casts in abundance. Similar glauconitic 
casts are forming within the shells of Foraminifera at 
the present day, as, for example, in the greensands 
and glauconitic muds of the Agulhas Shoal, off the 
South African coast. 

Casts of Foraminifera in iron pyrites, or, more 
strictly speaking, in Marcasrrz, are frequent in many 
clays which are strongly impregnated with sulphides, 
as the Lias Clay, Gault Clay, and London Clay, and 
the rapid change from the disulphide into the 
sulphate is frequently seen in -+the fracture and 
ultimate destruction of the shell. 

Caxcite infillings are often observed in the forami- 
niferal tests of certain chalk strata, such as that of 
Southerham, near Lewes, but, owing to the ease with - 
which such casts are broken up, on account of the 
cleavage in the mineral, they are not often seen in 
the separated condition. From certain of the 
Egyptian limestones the writer has described Num- 
mulites and other Foraminifera in which the internal 
septation is broken down and the whole of the test in 
some instances occupied by a mould of Calcite. 

PuospuHatic casts and replacements of Foraminifera 
are met with abundantly in certain limestone deposits 
where the strata have been impregnated with phos- 
phoric acid, due to the decomposition of fish remains 
in many cases, and giving rise to the phosphate of 
lime or phosphatite. A notable instance of phospha- 
tised Foraminifera is that occurring in the Phos- 
phatic Chalk of Taplow and Twyford. One may 
easily obtain very beautiful casts of the Foraminifera 
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by dissolving the shells of the phosphatic chalk 
Foraminifera in weak acetic acid. The residue must 
be washed and dried with the greatest care, on 
account of the extreme delicacy of the casts. 
CHALYBITE is sometimes found as an infilling of 
the Foraminifera Saccammina and Hndothyra in 
the Carboniferous Limestone; and Hamarire and 
LimoniteE are occasionally found as casts of Forami- 
nifera in ferruginous limestones which are undergoing 


decay. ; 
On Hxanuning and Selecting the Shells of Fora- 
muinifera.— In discussing the various methods of 


mounting the Foraminifera we presume that one of the 
first requisites is a lens or hand magnifier, by which the 
various larger forms may be discovered and examined. 
The majority of the species, however, are so small 
as to make a microscope almost a necessity. Al- 
though a triplet hand magnifier will be found useful 
in going over the coarser siftings, the selection of the 
smaller Foraminifera must be done with a compound 
microscope, with objectives having a magnification of 
at least 30 to 60 diameters. A very convenient 
microscope stand is that known as the Wale’s 
Binocular, a form which the writer has had in 
constant use for nearly twenty years, and which is 
convenient not only on account of the space for deep 
slides which the hollowed arm affords, but also for 
the convenient clamping arrangement when the stage 
of the microscope has to be tilted at high angles for 
camera lucida or photomicrographic work. The 
binocular arrangement is also to be recommended for 
x 
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reducing the strain on the eyes of the worker, as 
both eyes will be used; for the monocular form 
necessitates work with one eye, and if both eyes are 
not used alternately the injury done by continued 
work may be great, especially since the selection 
of specimens is more often carried on by artificial 
light and with a comparatively powerful illuminant. 
It is well to bear in mind, in prosecuting this 
work, the words of Dr. W. B. Carpenter, who him- 
self devoted forty-five years to microscopical study 
by artificial light: ‘Every microscopist who thus 
occupies himself, therefore, will do well, as he values 
his eyes, not merely to adopt the various precau- 
tionary measures already specified, but rigorously 
to keep to the simple rule of not continuing to 
observe any longer than he can do so without fatigue.’ 
Should the worker be obliged to use a monocular 
microscope, it would be well if he became used to the 
method of working with both eyes alternately, so as 
to divide the strain between them. 

The material which contains the foraminiferal 
shells, and which we wish to sort, is best viewed as an 
opaque object. A condenser is used to concentrate the 
rays of ight and to illuminate the part immediately in 
the field of vision; the lamp found to be most useful 
is perhaps the ordinary one used by microscopists, 
which is provided with a shade, screening off all but 
the rays in a direct line with the condenser and 
object. In regulating the amount of light when 
working in this way with the microscope it is better 
to err on the side of too little rather than too much 
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light. In working by ordinary daylight it is prefer- 
able to get the rays from a light cloud, direct sun- 
light being too glaring to the eyes, and there is also 
a risk of burning the object. A parabolic con- 
denser illuminates the object very well when diffused 
light is used; and with artificial light this condenser 
can be used with advantage in conjunction with the 
bull’s-eye condenser. 

To facilitate the sorting of material containing 
foraminiferal shells, it will be found advisable to use 
a series of sieves of graduated sizes, having an 
increasing number of meshes to the inch, as, for 
example, 30, 60, and 120. These sieves can be 
obtained of chemical apparatus dealers, made with 
the sieves fitting one upon the other; the material 
to be sifted is placed in the top, and after a vigorous 
shake is separated into the various grades ready for 
examination. It must be remembered that the 
ereatest care should be taken to clean the sieves from 
one kind of material before using them for another, 
as all the value of our detailed examination would 
be lost if we mixed the forms out of different 
deposits. 

In commencing to select the specimens of 
Foraminifera from the material prepared according 
to the foregoing methods the sand may be thinly 
and evenly strewn on a tray, which can be passed 
over the stage of the microscope. This tray by 
preference should have a rim, to prevent loss of 
material over the sides. If the surface of the tray 
is blackened it forms a good background. Some 
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workers use black ribbed silk to cover the sorting 
tray, fastened so that the ridges of the silk run 
horizontally, or from left to right; this will pre- 
vent the specimens from rolling when the microscope 
is inclined for comfort in observation. <A useful 
form of tray for sorting purposes may be made 
of black vulcanite (ebonite), and rimmed round as 
before; this material, however, loses its black surface 
after a year or two, but can then be reblackened 
with a smooth quick-drying varnish. 

Some preliminary sorting may be carried out in a 
mechanical way by taking advantage of the forms of 
the shells. For example, in a medium sifting from an 
ooze, by tilting the tray the Orbuline will first roll 
down, and on further inclining it the Globigerine 
and Pullenie. Discoidal forms will remain behind 
after all the other particles have been made to roll 
off by a gentle persuasive tapping. 

On Mounting the Shells of Foranunifera.—For 
the ordinary purposes of mounting, the opaque 
wooden cell introduced by Dr. Carpenter may be 
adopted (fig. 40). It is a strip of wood 3 inches by 
1 inch, with a hole bored in the centre. ‘To this 
wooden slip a thin piece of cardboard is glued, 
which has been previously blackened in the middle 
with Indian ink, to form a background. Several 
slips may be mounted at one time on a long strip 
of cardboard measuring a little more than 3 inches 
in width, and having a broad black stripe along 
the centre, and put under pressure; when dry the 
slips can be cut round with a sharp penknife. 
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The thickness of these wooden slips can be made 
to vary according to the height of the specimens 
to be mounted in the cells; the shells should in 
all cases lie below the surface of the slip, to avoid 
any risk of injury to them. These strips of wood 
may be cheaply prepared from the wood of cigar 
boxes, by cutting through both surfaces with a 
marking gauge. Should a large number of the 
ships be required, it will be easier to procure a 
block of wood (preferably mahogany) measuring 
3 inches by 1 inch, and of any required length, 
bored through from end to end and sliced up by a 
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Via. 40.—Mertuop or Mountine 
FORAMINIFERA IN Dry CELLS. 


circular saw according to the needed thickness. 
The holes in these slips may be made to vary 
according to the area which the shells will occupy, 
convenient sizes being 43 inch, 4 inch, and + inch 
diameters. 

There is another form of mount which is of great 
convenience to the worker on account of its compact- 
ness. It is made of a piece of thick cardboard 
measuring 3 inches by 1 inch or wider, and has a 


i The original form was devised by Messrs. William Swanston and 
Joseph Wright. 
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rectangular piece punched out of the middle; to this 
is glued at the back a form stuck on thin cardboard, 
on which are photographed or lithographed a number 
of divisions, each having a numeral placed in the 
corner in rotation. The mount is covered for 
security by a case made from a 3 by 1 inch glass 
slip, a piece of thin cardboard of the same size, and 
a piece of tinted writing paper cut to enclose the 
whole. The card is glued to the centre of the paper, 
and lunettes punched out at the ends for the in- 


Fig. 41.—Mrruop or Mountine A SERIES OF 
FORAMINIFERA ON ONE SLIDE. 


sertion of the finger-tip when removing the sheath. 
The tray is placed on the top of the card and covered 
with the slip, and the edges of the paper turned up 
and fastened over the slp (fig. 41). These mounts 
are very convenient for the storage space they afford 
for the little specimens, and when covered with the 
case they are quite dust-tight. They may be made 
of various widths, keeping to the 3-inch length as 
convenient, and to contain 10, 30, 50, or even 100 
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spaces as required. If the form is photographed, say, 
from a diagram drawn up in Chinese white, the lines 
in the positive will of course also appear white. The 
forms can then be printed on ordinary bromide paper, 
which will give a good dense black. The general 
title and name of the formation to which the speci- 
mens on the mount belong may be written on the 
white card at the ends of the mount, and a number 
given which will refer to a list of the species it 
contains, kept in an index register elsewhere. 

To attach the shells of Foraminifera to the 
mounts, gum arabic is most frequently used. <A few 
drops of glycerine should be added to an ounce of the 
gum. This will prevent the gum from becoming 
brittle and spoiling the shells by its fracture, espe- 
cially when exposed to avery dry atmosphere. Better 
than gum arabic, however, is gum tragacanth, for 
when this dries it is practically invisible on the 
mount. ‘To prepare it the gum should be steeped 
in water until it swells, when it should be dissolved 
in alittle warm water untilitis of the consistency of a 
thin jelly. 

In mounting the minuter Foraminifera the sur- 
face of the mount should be brushed over with a film 
of gum, and when the object is transferred to it a 
slight breathing close to the surface will deposit 
sufficient moisture to cause the shell to adhere. 
Larger Foraminifera may be cemented one by one 
by placing little spots of gum where they are to be 
affixed. 

The best brushes for the purpose of selecting and 
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mounting the little tests are the finest red sables, 
which should have a fine and fairly flexible point. 

An ingenious mount for showing opaque objects, 
such as Foraminifera, in various positions by a turn- 
ing arrangement has lately been described by J. J. 
Harvey in the following words: ‘One of the many 
objections to the present system of mounting opaque 
objects is that it is necessary to permanently hide 
one side of the specimen, and in the case of aberrant 
or rare forms this may greatly lessen the value and 
interest of the slide. The method here advocated 
allows of the revolution of the object under the 
microscope, and permits of its examination with as 
much ease as a hand specimen. It is at the same 
time as permanent and as compact as the older 
system. Another important advantage is the 
differential lighting which this rotation brings into 
play, and which the inventor has found of special 
service in the study of the Foraminifera for which 
this method was originally designed. The slides 
used are the wooden slips recommended for this 
class of objects by Carpenter and others. The 
specimen is attached by means of a suitable medium 
to the end of a needle (fig. 42 8) which has been 
thrust through the centre of a plug of indiarubber 
cord C. This is laid, with the specimen projecting 
into the central cell D, in a shallow longitudinal 
groove A cut just deep enough to enable the speci- 
men to revolve without touching the cover-glass, a 
hole also having been cut for the reception of the 
rubber plug. The projection of this plug above the 
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surface allows the whole arrangement to revolve by 
the mere movement of the finger. When the cover 
glass has been placed in position the whole can be 
finished off with paper in the usual way. A neater 
appearance is obtained by mounting two specimens 
in each slip, one on either side of the cell.’ 

We will now transfer our attention to the 
methods for mounting Foraminifera as more or less 
transparent objects in media. After cleaning the 
material as far as possible, and by the use of liquor 
potasse, the shells may be immersed in a thin solu- 
tion of Canada balsam dissolved in turpentine, 
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chloroform, ether, or benzole; this will saturate the 
tests and expel the air from the chambers. It is by 
some thought to be expedient to place the vessel 
containing the shells under an air-pump to complete 
the process of filling the internal chambers and 
extracting the air, but this does not in the majority 
of cases seem necessary. The tests of the Forami- 
nifera can, after the lapse of a few hours’ immer- 
sion, be mounted in the ordinary way in Canada 
balsam, using a gentle heat and covering with a thin 
glass. 
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It is sometimes desired to arrange a group of 
Foraminifera, or a series, upon a slide before mounting 
in balsam. This can be effected by washing the sur- 
face of the slide with a thin layer of gum ; the objects 
may then be placed in position, or arranged with the 
aid of a moistened brush or a needle mounted in a 
handle. The specimens can then be covered with 
Canada balsam and mounted in the usual way. 

On Preparing Thin Sections of the Tests of 
Foraminifera.—The internal structure of the forami- 
niferal test is revealed by means’of thin sections cut 
in various and definite directions. Sometimes only 
one half-section is required, and if the specimen 
be large, like a Nummulite or an Orbitoides, the 
object may be held in a cork slightly hollowed at 
the end, into which the specimen is pressed, and 
rubbed on a snakestone or Water-of-Ayr stone with 
water until one half of the specimen is entirely 
removed by grinding. 

In the same way a polished specimen of a forami- 
niferal limestone will show the included tests of 
Foraminifera cut in various directions, and when 
this surface is examined with a lens a great deal 
may be learned about the internal structure of such 
fossils. 

When a thin section of a shell measuring no 
more than ;/5 inch in diameter, or even smaller, has 
to be cut through the median plane, then the coarser 
methods of cutting and polishing must be re- 
hinquished for the more delicate methods of Wallich, 
Schlumberger, and others. 
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In 1861 Dr. Wallich described the following very 
ingenious way of obtaining slices of minute objects, 
as the shells of the Foraminifera; the chief point in 
his method being the plan of turning a number of 
specimens over together, so as to expose the alternate 
sides for grinding. ‘The specimens are cemented 
with Canada balsam in the first instance to a thin 
film of mica, which is then attached to a glass slide 
by the same means; when they have been ground 
down as far as may be desired (upon the snakestone) 
the slide is gradually heated, just sufficiently to 
allow of the detachment of the mica-film and the 
Specimens it carries, and a thin slide with a clean 
layer of hardened balsam having been prepared, the 
mica-film is transferred to it with the ground surface 
downwards. When its adhesion is complete the 
erinding may be proceeded with, and as the mica- 
film will yield to the stone without the least diffi- 
culty, the specimen, now reversed in position, may 
be reduced to the requisite thinness. 

In the preparations of sections of Foraminifera by 
this method it is necessary, in the case of shells with 
inflated chambers, to take care that the whole test is 
permeated with the fluid Canada balsam, and in 
order to do this the shells must be placed in the 
balsam before the latter is quite tough, so that 
during the few seconds of prolonged heating which 
will be required to bring the cement up to the proper 
degree of toughness, the balsam will have the oppor- 
tunity of penetrating to the innermost recesses of 
the shell. Instead of grinding off the mica-film, as 
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Wallich describes, it may be easily split from the 
balsam when the latter is cold; and, moreover, this 
will provide a test as to the proper toughness of the 
balsam, for it should shell off with ease when a knife 
point is inserted under one corner, and it should 
at the same time be noticed that the balsam does 
not powder under the knife point, for in that case 
it will be too brittle to grind with safety to the 
shells. 

Some of the most interesting discoveries during 
past years on the morphology of the foraminiferal 
shell have been made by M. Schlumberger, and he 
has shown by means of his superior skill in preparing 
thin sections of Foraminifera, chiefly of the Milio- 
lide, that the same species presents two entirely 
different aspects with regard to their inner plans of 
erowth, and to which reference has already been 
made on the subject of dimorphism. The follow- 
ing is a translation of Schlumberger’s description 
of his method of preparing these sections, which 
is given by Heron-Allen in his useful and sug- 
gestive ‘Prolegomena towards the Study of the 
Foraminifera : ’— 

‘The apparatus necessary is very slight, and the 
whole operation may be performed within the most 
restricted space. A bottle of chloroform, one of 
Canada balsam, a few stoppered tubes, two or three 
fine brushes, a scalpel, a stone such as is used for 
grinding razors, a piece of pumice stone, and a spirit 
lamp are all that is necessary in addition to the 
ordinary accessories of a good microscope. One side 
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of the piece of pumice stone must be kept always 
very plane by means of a fine file. 

‘Suppose that we desire to obtain a section of a 
Buloculina. The first object to be attained is the 
filling of all its chambers, to the very centre or 
primordial chamber, with a medium sufficiently. re- 
sisting to prevent the shell being crushed by the 
action of the rubbing stone. To effect this the 
Biloculina must be dropped into a stoppered tube 
with a little chloroform, upon which at first it will 
most probably float, but the fluid penetrating little 
by little into the inner chamber will drive out the 
air, and the test will sink to the bottom of the tube. 
After letting it remain there for a while it is picked 
out and set in a drop of Canada balsam, placed upon 
the centre of a cover slip. The chloroform being a 
rapid and perfect solvent of Canada balsam, the 
latter will soon penetrate to the inmost chambers ; 
but it is desirable, if one is not pressed for time, to 
wait a day or two before continuing the operation, in 
order that the chloroform may disappear from the 
chambers by evaporation as completely as possible ; 
this prevents the inconvenient presence of bubbles of 
air in the subsequent stages of the operation. 

‘When one judges that the balsam has suff- 
ciently penetrated all the chambers of the test, one 
warms the cover glass over the spirit lamp to drive 
off the volatile constituents of the resin, and before 
the drop of balsam containing the test has become 
cold and hard the test is placed in the position 
required for making the section by means of a hot 
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needle or stiff brush ; vertically if one wants a trans- 
verse, or horizontally if one wants a vertical, section. 

‘At this point it is necessary to be sure whether 
the balsam is. of the right consistency, i.e. neither 
too hard nor too soft; in the former case it will 
splinter away and the test be torn from its position, 
and in the latter the rubbing action of the stone will 
crush the walls of the chambers. If, however, you 
always use the same balsam and the same method of 
heating it, you will soon be able to bring it always 
to the required condition, but to make sure it is 
advisable to take up a tiny drop of the balsam whilst 
still soft with a needle and let it cool, and if it 
crumbles into fragments when pressed upon the 
finger-nail you can safely proceed with the operation. 

‘Place the cover slip upon a flat surface, place a 
moistened plane of the grinding-stone (or hone) 
upon the test, and commence rubbing it softly with 
a circular movement of the hone. The greatest 
care must be taken to keep the hone absolutely 
parallel to the plane of the section you desire to 
make, as the test wears down and the hone rubs 
closer to the cover slip. One cannot see the pro- 
gress of the operation with the naked eye, but the 
section in progress must be constantly examined 
under the microscope, washing away the muddy 
detritus of the test with a wet brush before each 
examination. Almost immediately the internal 
chambers make their appearance, outlined in white 
on the yellowish matrix formed by the balsam, and 
one continues until one judges that one is almost 
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down to the primordial, or centre, chamber. Then 
dry the section and re-warm the balsam, and with 
the needle (under a lens or low-power objective) turn 
the test over, in the balsam, on to its now flattened 
surface ; by transmitted light under the microscope 
you can see in the centre of the section the little 
round primordial chamber, and by focussing through 
it you can judge how much must be rubbed away on 
either side to reach the centre of this chamber, at 
which point the section is to be taken. 

‘When the test 1s worn down to this central 
point on either side the section is once more turned 
over, and, with a fine scalpel, the superfluous balsam 
is scraped away round the section, after which the 
rubbing down is carried to the finest possible degree. 
This turning over must be accomplished with the 
ereatest care, for if the warmed balsam is too 
“tacky ’’ at this pomt the central chambers may be 
carried away, or the outer ones (especially in the 
case of the Milioline) may disintegrate. To obviate 
this the balsam must be thoroughly fluidified, when the 
section may be turned over by pushing one or two 
hairs of a fine brush underneath it. In some species 
the arrangement of the chambers is such that, when 
the rubbing has been carried down to the central 
chamber, the centre of the section finds itself 
isolated from the periphery, and then the turning 
must be done in the cold or hardened state; that is 
to say, the whole mass of balsam, with the em- 
bedded section, must be dexterously split off the 
glass with the scalpel, and not warmed again until it 
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has been turned over upon a fresh area of the cover 
slip. 

‘To avoid importing confusion into the above 
exposition, I have omitted to refer to certain precau- 
tions that must be taken. It is obvious that in 
rubbing down the test in the balsam, especially if 
the test contain siliceous granules, the hone will 
itself be worn away, and however slight this wear 
may be, unless it is corrected, one would in time be 
making a convex surface, the result of which would 
be that, when the section is turned over, the greater 
resistance of the periphery would cause it to be worn 
away before the central chamber was reached. It 
is here that the pumice-stone comes into use, and by 
its continual use during the operation the rubbing 
surface of the hone is kept quite plane. One small 
difficulty sometimes attends the use of the pumice- 
stone. The glassy detritus of the latter adhering to 
the hone, whilst it assists the operation of rubbing 
down, has a tendency to get into and clog the 
section, introducing itself either into the chambers 
or into any minute air-bubbles that may be present. 
This glassy mud will soil and confuse the section, 
but it may be got rid of by means of a strong jet of 
water from a tap or wash-bottle directed upon the 
section through a glass tube drawn out to a fine 
point. When the section is thus cleared, the little 
spaces left by the process may be filled up with a 
fine brush dipped in a solution of balsam in chloro- 
form, after which the section is again warmed and 
allowed to cool. If recourse to the tap or wash- 
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bottle is impracticable these fragments of pumice 
may be got rid of by covering the section with a 
little of the balsam solution and heating it, when the 
ebullition of the medium will bring the particles to 
the surface with the air-bubbles, when they may be 
removed, as they form, with a fine brush. 

‘Careful observance of these directions will 
ensure success, after perhaps a failure or two ; 
the most annoying casualty being that often, at the 
last moment, a too vigorous rub may wipe the whole 
section out of existence, in which case the only 
thing you can do is to begin again upon another 
specimen.’ 

The above excellent description is given in full, 
since, if these minute instructions are carefully 
followed, there is more chance of success. 

The following method for hardening and slicing 
friable deposits and loose sands has been devised by 
F. G. Pearcey, and used with much success in the 
‘Challenger ’ Oftice :— 

The dried deposit or sand is placed in a small 
pill box, upon which is poured a solution of mastic 
dissolved in benzole. ‘The mass is hardened by 
slowly heating in a hot-water oven, and when cold 
the piece is sliced into layers about 7); inch thick or 
more. These slices are rubbed down and polished 
upon the snakestone, after being cemented to a 
thin glass, which in turn is fastened to a glass slip. 
When one surface has been sufficiently prepared, the 
cover glass is removed by a gentle warming, and 
then cemented in the reverse position with Canada 
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balsam to a glass slide. The cover glass can then 
be ground away or carefully flaked off, and the 
rubbing down proceeded with until thin enough ; 
it is then mounted in the usual way with Canada 
balsam and a coyer glass, great care being taken to 
avoid displacing the prepared section by too much 
pressure. 

Tt will now be convenient to describe the method 
of making sections of chalk. 

The above plan will also answer equally well for this, 
but the following is the usual way of procedure :— 

The chalk selected for the section should, if 
possible, be cut into a slice with fairly parallel sides, 
and having a thickness of 4 inch or so. This slicing 
is not absolutely necessary, but it ensures the 
better permeation of the rock; whereas if a chip is 
used it will take a longer period for the medium to 
penetrate to the plane through which the section is 
to be made. ‘The slice or chip is carefully warmed, 
to drive out any moist air which may lurk in the re- 
cesses of the specimen; and at the same time we 
should have in preparation an evaporating basin, of 
about 24 inches in diameter, half filled with Canada 
balsam, and resting on a tripod and piece of wire 
gauze, placed over the flame of a spirit lamp. When 
the balsam has been heated to the condition of being 
nearly. tough when cold, tested by drawing out 
a thread on the point of the forceps, the piece of 
chalk may be dropped in and allowed to absorb the 
balsam freely. If a few flakes of shellac be added to 
the balsam it will render the chalk more coherent 
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in the process of grinding. After the lapse of a little 
time, and when the bubbles of air cease to be given 
off, the flame should be withdrawn, and the specimen 
allowed to partially cool in the balsam. This is 
done in order that, during the contraction of the 
balsam in the rock, the interstitial spaces may be kept 
completely filled with the medium; if this is not 
carefully attended to, the chalk will grind up readily 
into a mud when we endeavour to produce a surface 
upon it, and the result will be a hole in that particular 
part of the section. As soon as the balsam begins to 
harden, our specimen must be withdrawn and left to 
cool down. The superficial balsam is then scraped 
away with a penknife, and a surface produced upon 
it with a snakestone and water. When one face 
is sufficiently smooth, presenting an even balsam- 
filled surface, it should be carefully dried and 
cemented with balsam to a glass ship. The bulk of 
the chalk may then be ground away on medium- 
erain emery, and the finishing proceeded with as. in. 
the preparation of the preliminary surface, by rubbing 
down on a perfectly plane snakestone. As soon as 
the section is nearing completion little spots of light 
may appear through the section, showing the pre- 
sence of organisms. This thinning down should be 
continued until the matrix is also fairly translucent, 
and then it may be mounted with fluid balsam, using 
a very moderate heat to harden the medium. It 
is often of great convenience to make a section of 
chalk before proceeding to wash down a quantity for 
the extraction of the Foraminifera, for by this means 
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we are enabled to see whether the specimen is worth 
the trouble of disintegration. 

To prepare the Sarcode Bodies of Foramuinifera.— 
In order to examine the sarcode for structures such 
as the nucleus, the gemmules or zodspores, and so 
forth, it is essential to remove or decalcify the shell. 
In order to do this successfully the body of the fora- 
minifer, which is jellylike in consistence, must be 
hardened ; and this process should go on side by side 
with the dissolution of the shell. The best reagent for 
doing this is undoubtedly that ‘known as Perenyi’s 
Fluid. It consists of nitric acid, 10 per cent. sol., 
4 vols.; alcohol (absolute), 3 vols. ; chromic acid, 5 per 
cent., 3 vols. 

If we are able to obtain the living animals by 
dredging, the material should be bottled, until re- 
quired, in weak spirit, or, what is perhaps better, a 
weak solution of formalin. On selecting our specimens 
for decalcification they may be placed on a thin 
cover glass in the solution mentioned above, con- 
tained preferably in a glass box with a lid, a covered 
watch-glass, or other convenient vessel, and left 
undisturbed until the solution of the shell is effected. 
Should the organism require to be stained, the cover 
glass with the specimen may be gently lifted by means 
of a section-lifter, and transferred to a fresh vessel 
containing water; and afterwards to a weak solution 
of picro-carmine. After the lapse of half an hour it 
may be transferred to methylated spirit. If the speci- 
men be washed in water after staining, the picric acid 
is removed, otherwise it acts as a yellow stain to the 
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protoplasin, whilst the nucleus and nutritive particles 
take up the carmine. The cover glass is next placed 
beside a slip and gently warmed in a water bath, at 
the same time introducing a drop of fluid glycerine 
jelly beside the object. This will presently run in, 
and a minute piece of the jelly having been melted 
upon the glass slip, the cover glass can be turned 
over on to the slide. Extreme care must be taken 
during this operation, so as not to displace the fragile 
object. When cold the superfluous jelly may be 
removed with a damp cloth and the mount sur- 
rounded with a ring of gum arabic, and finally with 
varnish. 

Apparatus used in drawing the Foraninifera.—lt 
is hardly necessary to give many details on this 
branch of the subject in a book of small pretensions, 
such as this; especially since much valuable informa- 
tion is always available in the well-known works of 
Carpenter on ‘The Microscope’ and Dr. Beale on 
‘How to work with the Microscope,’ not forgetting 
several of a similarly useful character lately published. 

The camera lucida is to some workers a very indis- 
pensable piece of apparatus ; the two best known 
forms being Wollaston’s prism and Beale’s neutral 
tint reflector. Many persons, however, have not found 
these accessories necessary, but trust rather to drawing 
and measuring alternately, so as to ensure accuracy. 
It is, however, better to employ a form of camera 
lucida in getting the outlines of the objects, when 
the detailed filling in may be done with more freedom. 

Another extremely useful piece of apparatus 
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which the writer has often employed in making 
drawings is Beck’s revolving disc, which carries a 
needle, to the point of which a specimen may be 
affixed ; and by means of a universal movement of 
the apparatus, this can be turned in all directions. 


CHAPTER XX 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LISTS, TO FACILITATE REFERENCE TO 
THE PRINCIPAL LINES OF RESEARCH; COMPRISING 
THE MORE IMPORTANT WORKS ON FORAMINIFERA, 
ESPECIALLY THOSE OF RECENT DATE 


Tue selection given below is necessarily incomplete, 
but is sufficient to enable the student of this sub- 
ject to gain further information by references to be 
found in the works themselves. 


GENERAL TREATISES AND ARTICLES, INCLUDING 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 


1. W. B. Carpenter, W. K. Parker, and T. R. Jones.—Introduce- 
tion to the Study of the Foraminifera. Ray Society. London, 
1862. 

[The morphology and structure of the foraminiferal shell is very fully 
dealt with, and well illustrated by numerous plates. ] 


2. K. A. von Zittel— Handbuch der Palaeontologie: Protozoa. 
Vol. i. 1876-1880, pp. 55-126. Also Grundziige der Palaeontologie. 
Munich and Leipzig, 1895 (pp. 18-34). 


3. W. B. Carpenter.—The Microscope and its Revelations. 
6th ed. London, 1881. See also later editions edited by W. H. 
Dallinger. 

[For technical instructions relating to the examination and preparation 
of minute objects, as Foraminifera. Also a chapter on Foraminifera. | 


4. H. B. Brady.—Report on the Foraminifera dredged by 
H.M.S. ‘Challenger’ during the years 1873-1876. | Scientific 
Results. Vol. ix. (Zoology), Foraminifera. London, 1884. 

[Besides embodying a report on the ‘Challenger’ collections this mono- 
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graph deals generally with the recent Foraminifera. It has a good 
introduction and bibliography, and all the species, according to the 
recognised types described in the volume, are figured. | 


5. CO. D. Sherborn.—A Bibliography of the Foraminifera, Re- 
cent and Fossil, from 1565 to 1888. London, 1888. 


6. Idem.—An Index to the Genera and Species of the Fora- 
minifera. Parts i. ii. Washington, 1893, 1896. 485 pp. 


7. P. Toutkowski.—Index Bibliographique de la Littérature sur 
les Foraminiféres Vivants et Fossiles (1888-1898). Kiev, 1898. 


8. L. von Fichtel and C. von Moll.—Testacea microscopica aliaque 
minute ex generibus Argonauta et Nautilus ad naturam delineata et 
descripta. Vienna, 1798. 


[Illustrations of numerous types of well-known species. | 


9. T. R. Jones.—Catalogue of the Fossil Foraminifera in the British 
Museum (Natural History). London, 1882. 


10. W. Howchin.—A Census of the Fossil Foraminifera of Australia. 
Rep. Austral. Assoc. Adv. Sci., Adelaide Meeting for 1898 (1894). 


11. L. Cayewx.—Contribution 4 ’ Etude Micrographique des Terrains 
Sédimentaires. Lille, 1897. 


[Gives the distribution and mineralogical condition of the Foraminifera 
occurring in the secondary and tertiary strata of Belgium and the Paris Basin.] 


Brouoey. 


12. F. Dujardin.—Observations sur les Rhizopodes et les 
Infusoires. Comptes Rendus, 1835, pp. 338-340. 


13. Idem.—Histoire Naturelle des Zoophytes. Infusoires, 
comprenant la physiologie et la classification de ces animaux et la 
maniére de les étudier & Vaide du Microscope. Paris, 1841. 
Pp. 126, 128, 240, 253; pls. 1, 2. 


14. Max Schultze—Ueber den Organismus der Polythalamien 
(Foraminiferen), nebst Bemerkungen iiber die Rhizopoden im 
Allgemeinen. Leipzig, 1854. 68 pp. 7 pls. 


15. Idem.—Beobachtungen tiber die Fortpflanzung der Poly- 
thalamien. Miller’s Archiv, 1856, pp. 165-173, pl. vi. B. 


16. A. Griiber.—Kleine Beitrage zur Kenntniss der Protozoen. 
Ber. Naturf. Gesellsch., Freiburg, 1881. Vol. vii. pp. 533-555, 1 pl. 
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17. O. BiitschliimProtozoa. Abth. 1. Bronn’s Thierreich, 
vol. 1. Leipzig und Heidelberg, 1880-1882. 


18. A. Griiber.—Die Protozoen des Hafens von Genua. Nova 
Acta Acad. C. L. xlvi. 1884. 


19. Idem.—Kleinere Mittheilungen tiber Protozoen-Studien. 
Ber. Nat. Gesellsch. Freiburg, vol. ii. 1886, pp. 1-15. 


20. O. Biitschli.i—Kleine Beitrige zur Kenntniss einiger 
mariner Rhizopoden. Morph. Jahrb. vol. xi. 1886, p. 78. 


21. H. B. Brady.—Note on the Reproductive Condition of 
Orbitolites convplanata, var. lacuuata. Journ. Roy. Mier. Soc. 1888, 
pp. 693-697, pl. x. 


22. H. J. Carter.—On the Nature of the Opaque Scarlet 
Spherules found in the Chambers and Canals of many Fossilised 
Foraminifera.. Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 6, vol. i. 1888, pp. 
264-270. 


23. R. Greef.—Studien tiber Protozoen, I.-III. Sitzungsb, 
Gesellsch. Naturw. Marburg, 1888, pp. 90-158. 


24. Max Verworn.—Biologische Protisten-Studien. Zeitschr. 
fiir wiss. Zool. vol. xlvi. 1888, p. 455. 


25. L. Rhumbler.—Beitrige zur Kenntniss der Rhizopoden 
II. Saccammina spherica. Zeitschr. fiir wiss. Zool. vol. lvii. 
1894, p. 433. 


26. F'. Schaudinn.—Die Fortpflanzung der Foraminiferen und 
eine neue Ait der Kernvermehrung. Biol. Centralbl.. vol. xiv. 
1894, pp. 161-166, 8 figs. 


27. Idem.—Ueber Plastogamie bei den Foraminiferen. Sitz- 
ungsb. Gesellsch. naturforsch. Freunde, Berlin, 1895, No. 10, pp. 
179-190, 1 fig. 


98. J. J. Lister.—Contributions to the Life History of the 
Foraminifera, Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc. vol. clxxxvi. B. 1895, pp. 
401-445, pls. vi.—ix. 


29. F. Schaudinn.—Untersuchungen an Foraminiferen. I. 
Calcituba polymorpha, Roboz. Zeitschr. wiss. Zool. vol. lix. 1895, 
pp. 191-232, 2 pls. 

[Description of the life-history of the nucleus.] 
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30. C. Schlumberger.—Note sur la Biologie des Foraminiferes. 
La Feuille des Jeunes Naturalistes, No. 305, ser. iii. Année 26, 
1896. 


SHELL Morpuouoey. 


31. H. J. Carter.—Description of some of the Larger Forms of 
Foraminifera in Scinde, with Observations on their Internal Struc- 
tures. Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 2, vol. xi. 1853, pp. 162-177, 
pl. vii. Further observations, &. &c. Idem, ibid. ser. iil. 
vol. viii. 1861, pp. 309-333, 366-382, 446-470, pls. xv.—xvii. 


32. W. J. Sollas.—On the Perforate Character of the Genus 
Webbina, with a Notice of Two New Species, from the Cambridge 
Greensand. Geol. Mag. vol. iv. 1877, pp. 102-105, pl. vi. 

[Descriptive of the shell-morphology of Vitriwebbina, Chapman. | 


33. K. Martin.— Untersuchungen uber die Organisation von 
Cycloclypeus und Orbitoides. In Junghuhn’s ‘ Die Tertiarschichten 
auf Java.’ Leiden, 1879-80. Pal. Th. pp. 150-164, pls. xxvii. 


XXVI1. 


34. Muner-Chalmas.—Etudes sur les Nummulites levigata, 
planulata, variolaria, irregularis, et sur les Assilina granulata et 
spwa. [Sur le Dimorphisme des Nummulites.] Bull. Soc. Géol. 
France, sér. 3, vol. viii. 1880, pp. 300 and 301. 


35. Muner-Chalmas and C. Schlumberger.—N ouvelles Observa- 
tions sur le Dimorphisme des Foraminiféres. Comptes Rendus, 
vol. xevi. 1883, pp. 862-866, figs. 1-4, pp. 1598-1601, figs. 5-8. 
Annals “and Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 5, vol. xi. 1883, pp. 336- 341, 
figures ; vol. xii. 1883, pp. 67-69. 


36. H. van den Broeck.—Etude Préliminaire sur le Dimor- 
phisme des Foraminiféres et des Nummulites en particulier. Ann. 
Soc. Malac. Belgique, vol. xxviii. 1893, Bull. des Séances, pp. xv—xx. 
Brussels. 


37. H. Halkyard.—Plans of Growth and Form in the Fora- 
minifera. Trans. and Ann. Rep. Manchester Mier. Soc. 1893, 16 pp. 


38. 7. f. Jones.—Dimorphism in the Milioline and in other 
Foraminifera. Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 6, vol. xiv. 1894, 
pp. 401-407. (See also Nos. 1, 9, 48, 56, 69, 72, 73, 121, and 174.) 
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CLASSIFICATIONS. 


39. Ad. H. von Reuss.—Entwurf einer systematischen Zu- 
sammenstellung der Foraminiferen. Sitzungsb. k. Ak. Wiss. 
Wien, vol. xliv. 1861, pp. 355-396. 


40. C. Schwager.—Saggio di una Classificazione dei Foramini- 
feri avuto riguardo alle loro Famiglie Naturali. Boll. R. Com. 
Geol. Ital. anno 1876, pp. 475-485 ; anno 1877, pp. 18-24, 1 pl. 


40a. M. Newmayer.—Die  natirlichen Verwandtschafts- 
verhiltnisse der schalentragenden Foraminiferen. Sitzungsb. k. 
Ak. Wiss. Wien, vol. xcv. 1887, Abth. i. pp. 156-186. 


41. L. Rhumbler—kEntwurf eines natiirlichen Systems der 
Thalamophoren. Nachr. k. Gesellsch. Wiss. Gottingen, Math.- 
nat. Cl. 1895, pp. 51-98. 


42. G. H. T. Himer and C..Fickert.—Die Artbildung und 
Verwandtschaft bei den Foraminiferen. Entwurf einer natiirlichen 
Hintheilung derselben. Zeitschr. wiss. Zool. lxv. 1899, pp. 599- 
708, 45 figures. 


CriticAL Works (REVISIONAL). 


43. W. K. Parker and T. R. Jones.—On the Nomenclature of 
the Foraminifera. Part. i. On the Species enumerated by Linnzeus 
and Gmelin. Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 3, vol. iii. 1859, 
pp. 474-482. Continued in same publication to part xv. of the 
series (1872); later in conjunction with H. B. Brady. See 
Sherborn’s Bibliography of the Foraminifera. 

44. G. A. de Amicis.—Osservazioni critiche sopra talune 
Tinoporinae Fossili. Proc. Verb. della Soc. Toscana Sc. Nat. 
1894. 

45. CO. Fornasini.—Foraminiferi della marna del Vaticano 
illustrati da O. G. Costa. Paleontographica Italica, vol. i. 1895, 
pp. 141-148, pl. vii. 

[A revision of Costa’s work in 1857. ] 

46. Idem.—Le Sabbie Gialle Bolognesi e le Ricerche di J. 
B. Beccari. Rend. Sess. R. Accad. Sci. Istit. Bologna. N.S. vol. ii. 
1897, pp. 1-8, pl. 1. 
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TECHNICAL (PREPARATION AND MovunrTine). 


47. E. van den Broeck.—Instructions pour la Récolte des 
Foraminiféres Vivants. Ann. Soc. Belge Microsc. vol. ili, Année 
1877, pp. 5-16. 


48. C. Elcock.—How to prepare Foraminifera. Journ. Postal 
Microsc. Soc. vol. i. 1882, pp. 25-29, 139-145. 


49, H. Halkyard.—The Collection and Preparation of Fora- 
minifera. Trans. and Ann. Rep. Manchester Micr. Soc. 1888, 
(ppo lpi. 

50. A. Tellini.—Istruzioni per la Raccolta, la Preparazione e la 


Conservazione dei Foraminiferi Viventi e Fossili. Rivista Ital. 
Sci. Nat. Anno xi. 1891. 


51. H. Heron-Allen.—Prolegomena towards the Study of the 
Chalk Foraminifera. London, 1894. 
[Contains information on separating and mounting Chalk Tora- 


minifera. | 


52. A. Harland.—Collection and Preparation of Foraminifera. 
Science Gossip, N.S. vol. vi. 1899, pp. 8, 9; 53, 54; 74. 


WORKS DEVOTED TO GENERA OR SPECIAL GROUPS 
(ZOOLOGICALLY ARRANGED). 


53. A. Silvestvt.—Il genere Nubecularia, Defrance. Atti Accad. 
Pontif. N. Lincei, 1897, pp. 29-39. Rome. 


54. T. R. Jones.—A Scheme of the Genus Spiroloculina, illus- 
trated by sectional views. See Monogr. Crag Foram. part ii. 
Pal. Soc. 1895, p. 103. 


55. C. Schlumberger.—Note sur le Genre Adelosina. Bull. Soc. 
Zool. France, vol. xi. 1886, pp. 91-104, pl. xvi. 


[An interesting study in dimorphism. | 


56. Idem.—Monographie des Miliolidées du Golfe de Marseille. 
Mém. Soe. Zool. France, vol. vi. 1893, pp. 199-222, pl. i-iv. 
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57. FF. W. Millett—A scheme of classification for the Genus 
Cornuspira. See Monogr. Crag Foram. part. ii. Pal. Soc. 1895, 
pp. 129-131. 


58. W. B. Carpenter.—Report on the Specimens of the Genus 
Orbitolites, collected by H.M.S. ‘Challenger’ during the Years 
1873-1876. ‘Challenger’ Reports, Zoology, vol. vii. pt. xxi. 1883, 
pp. 1-47, pls. i.—viii. 


59. H. Spandel.—Untersuchungen an dem Foraminiferen- 
geschlecht Spiroplecta im allgemeinen und an Spiroplecta carinata 
D’Orb. im besonderen. Abhandl. Naturhist. Gesellsch. Nirnberg, 
1901. 


60. A. E. von Reuss.—Die Foraminiferen-Familie der Lagen- 
ideen. Sitzungsb. k. Ak. Wiss. Wien, vol. xlvi. Abth. 1, 1862 
(1863), pp. 303-342, pls. i—vii. 


61. H. Dervieux.—Osservazioni paleozoologiche sopra le 
Linguline terziarie del Piemonte. Mem. Pont. Accad. Nuovi 
Lincei, vol. xiv. 1898, 1 pl. 


62. C. Fornasim.—tindice Ragionato delle Frondicularie Fossili 
d’ Italia. Mem. R. Accad. Sci. Istit. Bologna, ser. v. vol. vi. 1897, 
pp. 649-661, 


63. 7. R. Jones.—Remarks on the Foraminifera, with especial 
reference to their Variability of Form, illustrated by the Cristel- 
larians. Monthly Microsc. Journ. vol. xv. 1876, pp. 61-92, pls. 
CXXvill. cxxix. Also part ii. by Jones and Sherborn, Journ. R. 
Mier. Soe. ser. ii. vol. vil. 1887, pp. 545-557. 


64. H. Dervieux.—Le Cristellarie Terziarie del Piemonte. 
Boll. Soc. Geol. Ital. vol. x. 1891, pp. 5-22, pl. la. 


65. Idem.—Il Genere Cristellaria, Lamarck, studiato nelle sue 
Specie. Boll. Soc. Geol. Ital. vol. x. fase. 4, 1892, pp. 557-642. 


66. H. B. Brady, W. K. Parker, and T. R. Jones—A Mono- 
graph of the Genus Polymorphina. ‘Trans. Linn. Soe. vol. xxvii. 
1870, pp. 197-253, pls. xxxix.—xlii. 


67. T. R. Jones and F. Chapman.—On the Fistulose Polymor- 
phine, and on the Genus Ramulina. Journ. Linn. Soc. Lond. 
Zool. vol. xxv. 1896, pp. 496-516 ; and ibid. vol. xxvi. 1897, pp. 334— 
354. Figures. 
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68. F. Chapman.—On the Rhizopodal Genera Webbina and 
Vitriwebbina. Ann, Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. vi. vol. xviii, 1896, 
pp. 326-333, figs. 1-4. 


69. C. Fornasini.—Le Globigerine Fossili d’ Italia. Paleeont. 
Ital. vol. iv. 1898, pp. 203-216 ; figures in text. 


70. Idem.—Indice Ragionato de le Rotaliine Fossili d’ Italia, 
spettanti ai Generi Truncatulina, Planorbulina, Anomalina, 
Pulvinulina, Rotalia e Discorbina. Mem. R. Accad. Sci. Istit. 
Bologna, ser. v. vol. vii. 1898, pp. 239-290. Figures. 


71. C. Schlumberger.—Note sur le Genre Tinoporus. Mém. 
Soc. Zool. France, vol. ix. 1896, pp. 87-90, plates iii. iv. 


72. Idem.—Note sur le genre Miogypsina. Bull. Soc. Géol. 
France, sér. 3, vol. xxviii. 1900, pp. 327-333, pls. ii. and ii. 


73. F, W. Millett.—Systematic Grouping of the published 
Figures of the Genus Nonionmna. See Monogr. Crag Foram. pt. iv. 
Pal. Soc. 1897, pp. 339-341. 


74, C. Fornasint.—Le Polistomelline Fossili d’ Italia. Mem. 
R. Accad, Sci. Istit. Bologna, ser. v. vol. vii. pp. 639-660. Figures. 


75. Le Vicomte d’Archiac and Jules Haime.—Description des 
Animaux Fossiles du Groupe Nummulitique de l'Inde. Paris, 1853, 
1854. 


[Forming an indispensable work on the genus Nuwmmutlites.| 


76. P. de la Harpe.—Etude des Nummulites de la Suisse et 
Révision des Hspéces Hocénes des Genres Nummuilites et Assilina. 
Parts i. i. and ili. Mém. Soc. Paléont. Suisse, 1881 and 1883. 


77. Idem.—Monographie der in Aegypten und der libyschen 
Wiiste vorkommenden Nummuliten. Paleeontographica, vol. xxx. 
1883, pp. 157-216, pls. xxx.-xxxv. 


78. T. R. Jones.—Note on Nummulites elegans, Sowerby, and 
other English Nummulites.’ Quart. Journ. Geol. Soe. vol. xliii. 
1887, pp. 132-149, pl. xi. ; 
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MEMOIRS DESCRIPTIVE oF SprciaAL Faunas. 


Lower Paleozoic. 


79. L. Cayeux.—Sur la Présence de Restes de Foraminiféres 
dans les Terrains Précambriens de Bretagne. Ann. Soc. Géol. 
Nord, vol. xxii. 1894, pp. 116-119. 


80. W. D. and G. F. Matthew.—On Phosphate Nodules from 
the Cambrian of Southern New Brunswick. Trans. N. York 
Acad. Sci. vol. xii. 1893, pp. Mes 120. Also ibid. vol. xiv. 1895, 
pp. 109-111. and pl. i. 


81. C. G. Hhrenberg—Ueber andere massenhafte mikro- 
skopische Lebensformen der altesten silurischen Grauwacken- 
Thone bei Petersburg. Monatsber. k. preuss. Akad. Wissensch. 
Berlin, 1858, pp. 324-337 and pl. 1. 


82. Idem.—Ueber den Grinsand und seine Erliuterung des 
organischen Lebens. Abhandl. k. Ak. Wiss. Berlin, 1855, 
pp. 85-176, pls. i.-vil. 


83. £. Chapman.—Foraminifera from an Upper Cambrian 
Horizon in the Malverns. Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. vol. lvi. 1900, 
pp. 257-263, pl. xv. 

[This paper also contains a note on previous records of Lower 
Paleozoic Foraminifera. | 


84. H. B. Brady—Note on some Silurian Lagene. Geol. 
Mag., Dec. 3, vol. v. 1888, pp. 481-484, pl. xiii. 


85. F'. Chapman.—On some Fossils of Wenlock Age from 
Miilde, near Klinteberg, Gotland. Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 7, 
vol, vii. 1901, pp. 142, 1438, pl. iii. 


Upper Paleozoic. 


86. H. B, Brady.—A Monograph of Carboniferous and Permian 
Foraminifera (the genus Pusulina excepted). Pal. Soc. 1876. 
[A very comprehensive work, with good distribution tables. ] 


87. V. von Méller,—Die spiralgewundenen Foraminiferen des 
russischen Kohlenkalks. _Mém. Ac. Imp. Sci. St.-Pétersbourg, 
sér. 7, vol. xxv. No. 9, 1878, pp. 1-147, pls. i.—xv. 
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88. Idem.—Die Foraminiferen des russischen Kohlenkalks. 
Mém. Acad. Imp. Sci. St.-Pétersbourg, sér. 7, vol. xxvii. No. 5, 
1879, pp. 1-181, pls. i—vii. 


89. W. Howchin.—Additions to the Knowledge of Carboniferous 
Foraminifera. Journ. R. Micr. Soc., ser. 2, vol. viii. 1888, 
pp. 533-545, pls. vill. ix. 


90. Idem.—On the Occurrence of Foraminifera in the Permo- 
Carboniferous Rocks of Tasmania. Rep. Adelaide Meeting 
Austral. Assoc. Adv. Sci. for 1893 (1894). 


91. H. Spandel.—Die Foraminiferen des Permo-Carbon von 
Hooser, Kansas, Nord-Amerika. Abhandl. Naturhist. Gesellsch. 
Niirnberg, 1901, 20 pp. 


92. A. H. von Reuwss.—Ueber Entomostraceen und Forami- 
niferen im Zechstein der Wetterau. Jahresbericht Wetterauer 
Gesellsch. 1851-1853 (1854), pp. 59-77 and plate. Hanau. 


93. H. Spandel.—Die Foraminiferen des deutschen Zechsteins 
und ein zweifelhaftes microskopisches Fossil. 1898. 15 pp. 
11 figures. Nurnberg. 


Trias and Rhetic. 


94. A. H. von Rewss.—Die fossile Fauna der Steinsalzablage- 
rungen von Wieliczka. Sitzungsb. k. Ak. Wiss. Wien, vol. lv. 
Abth. 1, 1867, pp. 17-182, pls. i.—vili. (see pp. 62-107, pls. i—v.) 


95. Idem.—Foraminiferen und Ostracoden aus den Schichten 
von St. Cassian. Sitzungsb. k. Ak. Wiss. Wien, vol. lvii. Abth. 1, 
1868, pp. 101-108, pl. i. 


96. C. W. Giimbel.—Ueber Foraminiferen, Ostracoden und 
mikroskopische Thier-Ueberreste in den St. Cassianer und Raibler 
Schichten. Jahrb. k. k. geol. Reichsanst. vol. xix. 1869, pp. 175- 
186, pls. v. and vi. 


97. C. Schwager—Rhetic Foraminifera in Dittmar’s ‘ Die 
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Tue Divorce OF CATHERINE OF 
ARAGON. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


THE SPANISH STORY OF THE AR-|- 


mADA, and other Essays. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 
THe EwclisH in IRELAND IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 3Vvols. Cr. 8vo., 
tos. 6d. 
ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
Illustrated Edition. With 5 Photo- 


gravure Plates and 16 other [llustra- | 


tions. Large Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 
‘ Silver Library’ Edition. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 


Froude (James A.)—continued. 
THe Couwcit oF Trent. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 
SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 
4 vols. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. each. 
C#sAr: a Sketch. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 


FAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. Edited by 
P, S. ALLEN, M.A. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Fuller.—Zcver awp rHeE HInTer- 
LAND. By FREDERIC W. FuLLER. With 
Frontispiece and Map of Egypt and the 
Sudan. 8vo., ros. 6d. net. 


Gardiner (SAMUEL Rawson, D.C.L., 
Wii): 

HAlistor¥ oF ENGLAND, from the Ac- 
cession of James I. to the Outbreak of the 
Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols. Crown 
8vo., 5s. net each. 

A Hisroryv oF THE GREAT CIVIL 
W aR, 1642-1649. 4vols. Cr. 8vo., 5s. net 
each. 

A History OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
AND THE PROTECTORATE. 1649-1660. 
Nol. 1. 1649-1651. With 14 Maps. 8vo., 21s. 


Vol. II. 1651-1654. With 7 Maps. 
8vo., 21s. Vol. III. 1654-1656. With 6 
Maps. 8vo., 2Is. 

THE Srupen?’s History or Ewne- 
LAND. With 378 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., I2s. 


Also in Three Volumes, price 4s. each. 
-Wxuar GunrowpEeER Pror Was. 
With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 5s. 
CROMWELL’S PLACE In HISTORY. 

Founded on Six Lectures delivered in the 
Universitv of Oxford. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
OLIVER CROMWELL. With Frontis- 

piece. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 


Graham.—fomaw Arrica: an Out- 
line of the History of the Roman Occupa- 
tion of North Africa, based chiefly upon 
Inscriptions and Monumental Remains in 
that Country. By ALEXANDER GRAHAM, 
F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. With 30 reproductions 
of Original Drawings by the Author, and 
2 Maps. 


Greville.—A Jovrwaz or THE REIGNS 
oF KING GEORGE IV., KinG Wittiam IV.., 
AND QUEEN VicToRIA. By CHARLES C. F, 
GREVILLE, formerly Clerk of the Council. 
8 vols. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. each. 


Gross.—7Z7ve Sources and LireRa- 
TURE OF ENGLISH HISTORY, FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO ABOUT 1485. By 
CHARLES Gross, Ph.D. 8vo., 18s. net. 
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Hamilton.—A7sroricat RECORD OF | 


THE 14TH (KING'S) Hussars, from A.D. 1715 
to A.D. 1900. By Colonel HENry Buack- 
BURNE HAMILTON, M.A., Christ Church, 
Oxford; late Commanding the Regiment. 
With 15 Coloured Plates, 35 Portraits, etc., 
in Photogravure, and 10 Maps and Plans. 
Crown 4to., gilt edges, 42s. net. 


HARVARD HISTORICAL STUDIES. 


THE SUPPRESSION OF THE AFRICAN 
SLAVE TRADE TO THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, 1638-1870. By W. E. B. Du 
Bors, Ph.D, 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


THE CONTEST OVER THE RATIFICATON 
OF THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION IN MASS A- 
CHUSETTS. By S. B. Harpinc,.A.M. 8vo.,6s. 


A CritTicAL STUDY OF NULLIFICATION 
IN SOUTH CAROLINA. By D.F. Houston, 
A.M. 8vo., 6s. 


LominaTions FOR EL&CTIVE OFFICE 
IN THE UNITED STATES. By FREDERICK 
W. DALLINGER, A.M. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


A BisrioGRAPHY OF BrRitisH Muni- 
CIPAL HISTORY, INCLUDING GILDS AND 
PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION. By 
CHARLES Gross, Ph.D. 8vo., 125. 


THE LIBERTY AND FREE Soit PARTIES | 


IN THE NoRTH WEST. By THEODORE C. 
SmiTH, Ph.D. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNOR IN THE 
ENGLISH COLONIES OF NORTH AMERICA. 
By Evarts BouTELL GREENE. 8vo., 75s. 6d. 


THE County PALATINE OF DURHAM: 
a Study in Constitutional History. By GaIL- 
LARD THOMAS LAPSLEY, Ph.D. 8vo., tos. 6d. 


Hill.—Zrserry Documewrs. With 
Contemporary Exposition and Critical Com- 
ments drawn from various Writers. Selected 
and Prepared by Maset Hiti. Edited with 
an Introduction by ALBERT BUSHNELL 
Hart, Ph.D. Large Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Historic Towns.—Edited by E. A. 


FREEMAN, D.C.L.,and Rev. WILLIAM Hunt, 


M.A. With Mapsand Plans. Crown 8vo., 

3s. 6d. each. 
Bristol. By Rev. W. Hunt. | Oxford. By Rev. C. W. 
Carlisle. By Mandell Boase. 

Creighton, D.D. Winchester. By G. W. 
Cinque Ports. By Mon- Kitchin, D.D. 

tagu Burrows. York, By Rev. James 
Colchester. By Rev. E.L. Raine. 

Cutts, New York By Theodore 
Exeter. By E.A. Freeman.) Roosevelt. 


By Rev. W. J.| Boston (U.S.) 
Cabot Lodge. 


London. By Henry 


Loftie. 


Hunter.—A Hisrory or Briri 
Inpvra. By Sir Witu1AM WILson Hunt 
K.C.S.I., M.A., LL.D. Vol. I.—Introd 
tory to the Overthrow of the English in 
Spice Archipelago, 1623. With 4 Ma 
8vo., 18s. Vol. I1.—To the Union of 
Old and New Companies under the Ear 


Godolphin’s Award, 1708. 8vo., 16s. 
Ingram.— 4 Criricar Exam 
TION OF IRISH Hisrory. From the Eli 


bethan Conquest to the Legislative Un 
of 1800. By T. DunBar IncrRam, LL 
2 vols. 8vo., 245. 


Joyce.—A Suorr History or I, 
LAND, from the Earliest Times to 1603. 
P. W. Joyce, LL.D, Crown 8vo., ros. 


Kaye and Malleson.—Asvoryv 
THE INDIAN MUTINY, 1857-1858. By 
Joun W. Kaye and Colonel G. B. Mar 
son. With Analytical Index and Maps | 
Plans. 6 vols. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. ea 


Kent.— 7ve Ewcrisy RADICALS: 
Historical Sketch. By C. B. Roywa: 
KENT. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Lang. — Zve Mysrery or Ma 
STUART. By ANDREW LanG. Witl 
Photogravure Plates (4 Portraits) and 
other Illustrations. 8vo., 18s. net. 


Laurie.—Asroricat Survey 
PRE-CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. By S. 
Lauriz, A.M., LL.D. Crown 8vo., 7s. 


Lecky (The Rt. Hon. Wituram E. | 


H1sToRY OF ENGLAND IN THE Ex 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

Library Edition. 8 vols. 8vo. Vol: 
and II., 1700-1760, 36s.; Vols. III. 
IV., 1760-1784, 36s.; Vols. V. and 7 
1784-1793, 36s.; Vols. VII. and VI 
1793-1800, 36s. 

Cabinet Edition. ENGLAND. 7 vols. Cr¢ 
8vo., 5s. net each. IRELAND. 5 Vv 
Crown 8vo., 5s. net each. : 

History or LuropeAn Mor. 
FROM AUGUSTUS TO CHARLEMAGNE. 
vols. Crown 8vo., Ios. net. 

HTisTORY OF THE Risk AnD INF, 
ENCE OF THE SPIRIT OF RATIONALISIA 
EUROPE. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., Ios. : 

DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 
Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 36s. 
Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., ros. 


Lowell.—Governmenrs awn P 
TIES IN CONTINENTAL EUROPE. By 
LAWRENCE LOWELL. 2 vols. 8vo., 2 
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Lynch.— 7zz War or rue CiviLi- 
SATIONS: BEING A RECORD OF ‘ A FOREIGN 
Devit’s’ EXPERIENCES WITH THE ALLIES 
in CHinéA. By GrEorGE Lyncu. With 
Portrait and 21 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
6s. net. 


Lytton. — Zvz Hisrory or Lorp 
LyTTon’s INDIAN ADMINISTRATION, FROM 
1876-1880. Compiled from Letters and 
Official Papers. Edited by Lady Berry 
Batrour. With Portrait and Map. 8vo., 18s. 


Macaulay (Lorp). 


Tee Lire and WorxKs or Lorpd 
MACAULAY. 
‘Edinburgh’ Edition. to vols. 8vo.,6s.each, 


Vols. I.-1V. HssTrory or ENGLAND. 

Vols. V.-VII. Essays, BIOGRAPHIES, 
InDIAN PENAL CODE, CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO KNIGHT'S ‘QUARTERLY MAGAZINE’. 

Vol. VIII. SrPezecHES, LAYS OF ANCIENT 
Rome, MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 

Violses LX wand sx. THE LIFE AND 
LETTERS OF LorD Macaulay. By 
Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, Bart. 


THE WorKS. 

‘Albany’ Edition. With 12 Portraits. 
12 vols. Large Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. each. 

Vols. I.-VI. History or ENGLAND, 
FROM THE ACCESSION OF } AMES THE 
SECOND. ; 

Vols. VII.-X. Essays AND BIOGRAPHIES. 

Vols. XI.-XII. SreecHEs, Lays oF 
ANCIENT ROME, ETC., AND INDEX. 

Cabinet Edition. 16 vols. Post 8vo., 
£4 16s. 


HistoRY OF ENGLAND FROM THE 
ACCESSION OF } AMES THE SECOND. 
Popular Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
Student's Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 12s. 
People’s Edition. 4 vols. Cr. 8vo., 16s. 
‘Albany’ Edition. With 6 Portraits. 6 

vols. Large Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. each. 
Cabinet Edition. 8 vols. Post 8vo., 48s. 
‘Edinburgh’ Edition. 4 vols. 8vo., 6s. 
each. 


CRITICAL AND HisToRIcAL ESSAYS, 
WITH LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, etc., in I 
volume. 

Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Authorised Edition. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d., 
or gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

‘ Silver Library’ Edition. With Portrait 
and 4 Illustrations to the ‘Lays’. Cr. 
8vo., 35. 6d. 


Macaulay (Lorp)—continued. 
CrivicAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 
Student’s Edition. 1 vol. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
People’s Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 8s. 
‘Trevelyan’ Edition. 2vols. Cr. 8vo., gs. 
Cabinet Edition. 4 vols. Post 8vo., 24s. 
‘Edinburgh’ Edition. 3 vols. 8vo., 6s. 
each. 
£ssAys, which may behad separately, 
sewed, 6d. each; cloth, 1s. each. 


Addison and Walpole. Frederick the Great. 
Croker’s Boswell’s Johnson. | Ranke and Gladstone. 


Hallam’s Constitutional | Lord Bacon. 

History. Lord Clive. 
Warren Hastings. Lord Byron, and The 
The Earl of Chatham (Two Comic Dramatists of 


Essays). the Restoration. 
MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 
People?s Edition. 1vol. Cr. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 
MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, 
SPEECHES AND POEMS. 
Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
Cabinet Edition. 4 vols. Post 8vo., 24s. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
LORD MACAULAY. Edited, with Occa- 
sional Notes, by the Right Hon. Sir G. O. 
TREVELYAN, Bart. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Mackinnon.—Z7we AHisrory 
EDWARD THE THIRD. 
KINNON, Ph.D. 8vo., 18s. 


May.—7Zve Cowsriruvrionat His- 
TORY OF ENGLAND since the Accession 
of George III. 1760-1870. By Sir THomas 
ErsKINE May, K.C.B. (Lord Farnborough). 
3 vols. Cr. 8vo., 18s. 


Merivale (Cuartes, D.D.). 

FTISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE 
EMPIRE. 8 vols. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. each. 

THE FALL OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC: 
a Short History of the Last Century of the 
Commonwealth. 12mo., 7s. 6d. 

GENERAL History or Rome, from 
the Foundation of the City to the Fall of 


Augustulus, B.c. 753-A.D. 476. With 5 
Maps. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Montague.— Zwz LZremenrs oF 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. By 
F, C. Monracug, M.A. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Nash.—Zwe Grear Famine anp 
ITS CAUSES. By VAUGHAN NasH. With 
8 Illustrations from Photographs by the 
Author, and a Map of India showing the 
Famine Area. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Oliphant.—A Dvary or rHe Sriece 
OF THE LEGATIONS IN PEKING DURING 
THE SUMMER OF 1g00. By NIGEL OLI- 
PHANT. Witha Preface by ANDREW LANG, 
and a Map and Plans. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 
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Powell and Trevelyan. — 7vz 
PEASANTS’ RISING AND THE LOLLARDS: 
a Collection of Unpublished Documents, 
forming an Appendix to ‘ England in the 


Age of Wycliffe’. Edited by EpGar PowELt | 


and G. M. TREVELYAN. 8vo., 6s. net. 


Randolph.—7we Law awp Poricy 
oF ANNEXATION, with Special Reference to 
the Philippines ; together with Observations 
on the Status of Cuba. By Carman F, 
RANDOLPH. 8vo., gs. net. 

Rankin.—7#z Marouis vp’ ARGEN- 
SON; AND RICHARD THE SECOND. Two 
Critical Essays. 
M.A. 


Ransome.—Zwve Rise or CownsrTi- 
TUTIONAL GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND. 
By Cyrit Ransome, M.A. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


‘Seebohm.—7ve Ewezisy VILAGE 
CommuniTY Examined in its Relations to 
the Manorial and Tribal Systems, etc. By 
FREDERIC SEEBOHM, LL.D., F.S.A. With 
13 Maps and Plates. 8vo., 16s. 

Shaw.—A Avsrory or rH: EnGiisyx 
CHURCH DURING THE CiviL WARS AND 
UNDER THE COMMONWEALTH, 1640-1660. 
By Wiuiam A. SuHaw, Litt.D. 2 vols. 
8vo., 36s. 


Sheppard.— 7wz Oxp Rovat PALACE 
OF WHITEHALL. By EDGAR SHEPPARD, 
D.D., Sub-Dean of H.M. Chapels Royal. 
With Full-page Plates and Illustrations in 
the Text. Medium 8vo. 

Smith.— C4ar7HAGE AND THE CARTH- 
AGINIANS. By R. Boswortu SmirTu, M.A., 
With Maps, Plans, etc. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Stephens.— 4 Aisrory or THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. By H. Morse 
STEPHENS. 8vo. Vols.I.and II. 18s. each. 

Sternberg. — My Lxrerizenwces oF 
THE BOER WAR. By ADALBERT COUNT 
STERNBERG. With Preface by Lieut.-Col. 
G. F. R. HENDERSON. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 

Stubbs.—Avsrory or rue UNIverR- 
SITY oF DUBLIN, from its Foundation to 
the End of the Eighteenth Century. By J. 
W.STUBBS. 8vo., 12s. 6d. 


8vo., Los. 6d. net. 


By REGINALD RANKIN, 


|Subaltern’s (A) Letters to H 
Wife. (The Boer War.) Crown 8y 
3s. Od. net. 


Sutherland.-—- Z7vz Aisrory or At 
TRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND, from 16 
1890. By ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND, M.. 
and GEORGE SUTHERLAND, M.A. Cro 
8vo., 2s, 6d. 


Taylor.—A Srupenr’s Manvac 
THE HisTorY oF INDIA. By Colonel Mz 
pows TayLor, C.S.I., etc. Cr. 8vo., 7s. | 


Todd. — P4rzraAmenTARY GOVER 
MENT IN THE BRITISH COLONIES. 
ALPHEUS Topp, LL.D. 8vo., 30s. net. 


Trevelyan.—T7ve American Ret 
LUTION. PartI. 1766-1776. By the Rt. H« 
Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, Bart. 8vo., 16s. 


| Trevelyan.—Zweranp iv rHE A 
oF Wyclirre. By GEORGE MACAUL 
TREVELYAN. 8vVO., I5s. 


Wakeman and Hassall.—Zssa 
| INTRODUCTORY TO THE STUDY OF ENGLI 
CONSTITUTIONAL History. Edited 
HENRY OFFLEY WAKEMAN, M.A., 

ARTHUR HassALL, M.A. Crown 8vo., 


Walpole.—Avsrory or Encra. 
FROM THE CONCLUSION OF THE GRE 
WaAR IN 1815 TO 1858. By Sir SPENC 
WALPOLE, K.C.B. 6 vols. Cr. 8vo., 6s. ea 


Wood-Martin.—/P4caw JRzELAN. 
AN ARCHZOLOGICAL SKETCH. A Handbe 
of Irish Pre-Christian Antiquities. By ' 
G. Woop-MartTin, M.R.I.A. With | 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., I5s. 


Wylie (James Hamiton, M.A.). 
HisToRY OF ENGLAND UND. 
HENRY IV. 4 vols. Crown 8vo. V 
I., 1399-1404, Ios. 6d. Vol. II., 14 
1406, 155. (out of print). Vol. III, r4¢ 

TAD t5S0 V Ol UN tailors Ts eons. 
THE COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE TO T! 
DEATH oF F¥oHN Hus: Being the Fe 
Lectures delivered in the University of C 
fordin Lent Term, 1g00. Cr. 8vo., 6s. n 
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Bacon.—Zwe Lerrers And Lire or| Blount.— 7ve RECOLLECTIONS | 


FRANCIS BACON, INCLUDING ALL HIS OCc- 
CASIONAL Works. Edited by JAMES SPED- 
DING. 7 vols. 8vo., £4 4s. 


Bagehot.—ZBvocraraicaL STUDIES. 
By WaLTER BAGEHOT. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Sir EDwARD BLOUNT, 1815-1901. Jott 
down and arranged by Sruarr J. RE 
With Portraits. 8vo. 


Bowen.—Zpwarv E. Bowen: 
Memoir. By the Rev. the Hon. W. 
Bowen. 
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Carlyle.— Zxomas Cartyze: A His- 
tory of his Life. 


FROUDE. 
1795-1835. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 7s. 
1834-1881. 2vols. Crown 8vo., 7s. 


Crozier.— Mv Iwwer Lire: being a) 


Chapter in Personal Evolution and Auto- 
biography. By JoHN BEATTIE CROZIER, 
LL.D. 8vo., 14s. 


Dante.—Zwe Lire anv Works oF 
DANTE ALLIGHIERI: being an Introduction 
to the Study of the ‘Divina Commedia’. 
By the Rev. J. F. Hocan, D.D. With 


Portrait. 8vo., 12s. 6d. 
Danton.—Zirz or Danron. By A. | 
H. Beesty. With Portraits. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


De Bode.— 7ve Baroness DE Bove, 


1775-1803. By WiL iam S. CHILDE-PEM- | 
BERTON. With 4 Photogravure Portraits 
and other Illustrations. 8vo., 12s. 6d. net. 
Duncan.—4Apmrrat Duncan. By 
Tue EarL oF CAMPERDOWN. With 3 Por- 
traits. 8vo., 16s. 
Erasmus. 


Lire AND LETTERS OF E-RASMUS. 
By James ANTHONY FROUDE. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 


THe EPpisTLes oF Erasmus, from | 


his Earliest Letters to his Fifty-first Year, 
arranged in Order of Time. English 
Translations, with a Commentary. By 
Francis MorGAn NICHOLS. 8vo., 18s. net. 


Faraday.—farapay as 4 Dis- 
COVERER. By JoHN TYNDALL. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Fénelon: his Friends and_ his 
Enemies, 1651-1715. By E. K. SANDERS. 
With Portrait. 8vo., ros. 6d. 


Foreign Courts and Foreign 
Homes. By A. M. F. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Fox.— ZH#e Earzty Alsroryvy oF 
CHARLES $ AMES Fox. By the Right Hon. 
Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, Bart. 

Library Edition. 8vo., 18s. 
Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Granville.—Some Recorpds OF THE 
LATER LirE oF HARRIET, COUNTESS 
GRANVILLE. 
Hon. Mrs. OLDFIELD. 
8Vo., 16s. net. 


Grey.— Memoir or SiR GEORGE 
GREY, Bart, G.C.B., 1799-1882. By 
ManpdELL CREIGHTON, D.D., late Lord 
Bishop of London. With 3 Portraits. 
Crown 8vo., 6s, net. 


With 17 Portraits. 


By James ANTHONY | 


By her Granddaughter, the | 


|Hamilton.—Zzre or Sir Wiztiam 
HamixTon. By R. P. GRAVES. 8vo. 3 vols. 
15s. each. ADDENDUM. 8vo., 6d. sewed. 


_Harrow School Register (The), 
1801-1g00. Second Edition, rg01. Edited 
by M. G. Davetisu, Barrister-at-Law. 
8vo. 155. net. 


Havelock.—MWazwmorrs or Sir HENRY 
Havetock, K.C.B. By Joun CLark 
MARSHMAN. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Haweis.—My Musicar Lire. By the 
Rev.H.R.Haweis. With Portrait of Richard 
Wagner and 3 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 6s. net. 


Hiley.—-Mzmorizes. of HALF A 
CenTurRY. By the Rev. R. W. Hivey, 
D.D. With Portrait. 8vo., 15s. 


Holroyd (Maria JosEpua). 


THE GIRLHOOD OF MARIA JOSEPHA 
Hotroyp (Lady Stanley of Alderley). 
Recorded in Letters of a Hundred Years 
Ago, from 1776-1796. Edited by J. H. 
ADEANE. With 6 Portraits. 8vo., 18s. 


THe Earty MarRRieD LIFE OF 
Maria F$OSEPHA, LADY STANLEY OF 


ALDERLEY, FROM 1796. Edited by J. H. 
ADEANE. 10 Portraits, etc. 8vo., 18s. 


Hunter.— 7vz Lire or Sir Wittiam 
Witson Huw Ter, K.C.S.1., M.A., LL.D. 
Author of ‘A History of British India,’ etc. 
By Francis HENRY SKRINE, F.S.S. With 
6 Portraits (2 Photogravures) and 4 other 
Illustrations. 8vo., 16s. net. 


Jackson.—Svrowzwazt JACKSON AND 
THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. By Lieut.-Col. 
G. F. R. HENDERSON. With 2 Portraits and 
33 Maps and Plans. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 16s. net. 


| Leslie.— Zve Lire anp CampPaicns 
OF ALEXANDER LESLIE, FIRST EARL OF 
LEVEN. By CHARLES SANFORD TERRY, 
M.A. With Maps and Plans. 8vo., 16s. 


Luther.— Zire or Luruer. By 
Jutius Késrirxn. With 62 Illustrations 
and 4 Facsimilies of MSS. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Macaulay.— 7vz Lire anv Lerrers 
oF LORD MACAULAY. By the Right Hon. 
Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, Bart. 


Pupular Edition. 1 vol. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
Student’s Edition t.vol. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
Cabinet Edition. 2vols. Post 8vo., ras. 


‘Edinburgh’ Edition. 2 vols. 8vo.,6s. each, 
Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 36s. 
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Martineau.—/4mues Marrineau. A 
Biography and Study. By A. W. Jackson, 
A.M., of Concord, Massachusetts. With 2 
Portraits. 8vo., 12s. 6d. 


Max Muller (I.) 


My AvrosiocrarHy: a Fragment. 
With 6 Portraits. 8vo., 12s. 6d. 


AvuLtpD Lane Syvywe. Second Series. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 


CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORKSHOP. 
Vol. II. Biographical Essays. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 


Meade.—Gewersr Sir RicHarpd 
MEADE AND THE FEUDATORY STATES OF 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN INDIA. By 
THOMAS HENRY THORNTON. With Portrait, 
Map and Illustrations. 8vo., ros. 6d. net. 


Morris. — Zve Lire or Wittiam 
Morris. By J. W. MacxarL. With 6 Por- 
traits and 16 Illustrations by E. H. New. 
etc. 2vols. 8vo., 325. 


On the Banks of the Seine. By 
A. M. F., Authoress of ‘ Foreign Courts and 
Yoreign Homes’. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Paget.—Memorrs anv LETTERS OF 
Sir AMES PaGET. Edited by STEPHEN 
Pacet, one of his sons. With 6 Portraits 
(3 Photogravures) and 4 other Illustrations, 
Svo., 12s. 6d. net. 


Pearson.— Cw4rztes Henry PEAR- 
son,Author of ‘National Lite and Character’, 


Memorials by Himself, his Wife, and his | 
Friends, Edited by WILLIAM STEBBING. | 


With a Portrait. 8vo., 14s. 

Place.—7we Lirz or Francis PLACE, 
1771-1854. By GraHam Wattas, M.A. 
With 2 Portraits. 8vo., 12s. 


Ramakrishna: His Lirr a 
Savincs. By the Right Hon. F. I 
MULLER. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Rich.— Marv Rich, COUNTESS 
Warwick (1625-1678): Her Family ; 
Friends. By CuHaArLtotre FELL Sr 
With 7 Photogravure Portraits and g ot 
Illustrations. 8vo., 18s. net. 

Romanes.—7Zv« Lire anv Lerrz 
OF GEORGE FOHN RomaneEs, MV.A., LL. 
F.RS. Written and Edited by his W1 
With Portrait and 2 Illustrations. Cr. 8 
5s. net. 


OWFIELD AND 1 
OWNERS. By ConsTAaNcE Lapy RussE 
of Swallowfield Park. With 15 Photograv 
Portraits and 36 other Illustrations. 4 
42s. net. 


Seebohm.— 7vzO0 xrorp REFORME 


—FoHn COLET, ERASMUS, AND THON 
Morz: a History of their Fellow-Wc 
By FREDERIC SEEBOHM. 8vo., I45. 
Shakespeare. — Ouvriives or 7 
LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. By J. O. Hat 
WELL-PHILLIpPS. With Illustrations < 
Fac-similes. 2 vols. Royal 8vo., 21s. 
Tallentyre.—Z7vzez Women or 7 
SaLows, and other French Portraits. 
S.G. TALLENTYRE. With 11 Photograv 
Portraits. 8vo., ros. 6d. net. 
Victoria, Queen, 1819-1g01. | 
Ricuarp R. Hoimes, M.V.O., F.S.A., L 
rarian to the Queen. New and Chea 
Edition. With a Supplementary Chapt 
bringing the narrative to the end of — 
Queen’s Reign. With Photogravure P 
trait. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 
Wellington.—Lirz or rHe Du. 
oF WELLINGTON. . By the Rev. G. 
Gueic, M.A. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Travel and Adventu 


Arnold.—Sz4s avy Lawps. By Sir 
Epwin ArnoLp. With 71 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Baker (Sir S. W.). | 
| 


Eycur Years 1 Ceyzton. With 6 | 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


THe Rirrée And THE Hound in 


re, the Colonies, &c. 
Ball (Joun). 


Tut ALPINE Gurpe. Reconstruct 
and Revised on behalf of the Alpine Ch 
by W. A. B. Coo.ipGeE. 

Vol. I., Tz WesTERN ALPs: the Alp 
Region, South of the Rhone Vall 
from the Col de Tenda to the Simp! 
Pass. With 9g New and Revised Ma 
Crown 8vo., 12s. net. 

Vol. Il., Tue Cenrrar ALPS, NorRTH 


CryLon. With 6 Ilusts. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. | 


| 
| 


Bent.—7vz Rurvep Cirres or Ma- 
SHONALAND : being a Record of Excavation | | 
and Exploration in 1891. By J. THEODORE | 
Bent. With 117 Illustrations. Crown | 
8vo., 35. 6d. 


THE RHONE V ALLEY, FROM THE Si 
PLON PASS TO THE ADIGE VALLI 
(In preparati 
Hints AND NOTES, PRACTICAL Al 
SCIENTIFIC, FOR TRAVELLERS IN T 
ALps: being a Revision of the Gene 
Introduction to the ‘ Alpine Guide 
Crown 8vo., 3s. net. 
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Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, &¢.—continued. 


Brassey (THE LATE Lapy). 


A VovAaGE INTHE‘ SUNBEAM’ ; OUR 
HOME ON THE OCEAN FOR ELEVEN 


MONTHS. : 
Cabinet Edition. With Map and 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


‘ Silver Library’ Edition. With 66 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Popular Edition. With 60 Illustrations. 
4to., 6d. sewed, rs. cloth. 

School Edition. With 37 Mlustrations, 
Fcp., 2s. cloth, or 3s. white parchment. 


SUNSHINE AND STORM IN THE LAST. 
Cabinet Edition. With 2 Maps and 114 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Popular Edition. With 103 Illustrations. 
4to., 6d. sewed, 1s. cloth. 


In THE TRADES, THE TROPICS, AND 
THE ‘ ROARING FORTIES’. 
Cabinet Edition. With Map and 220 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Crawford. — Sovra American 
SKETCHES. By ROBERT CRAWFORD, M.A. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Fountain.—Zaz Grear DeseERTS 
AND Forests oF NorTH AMERICA. By 
PauL Founrain. With a Preface by W. 
H. Hupson, Author of ‘The Naturalist in 
La Plata,’ etc. 8vo., gs. 6d. net. 


Froude (James A.). 
Oceana: or England and her Col- 
onies. With g Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
THE EwGLisH in THE WesrInvizEs: 
or, the Bow of Ulysses. With 9 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 2s. boards, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


Haggard.—A Winrer Pitcrimace: 
Being an Account of Travels through 
Palestine, Italy and the Island of Cyprus, 
undertaken in the year 1900. By H. Riper 
HacGarp. With 31 Illustrations from 
Photographs. Crown 8vo., 12s. 6d. net. 


Heathcote.—Szr. Kizpa. By Nor- 
MAN HearucoTe. With 80 Illustrations 
from Sketches and Photographs of the 
People, Scenery and Birds by the Author. 
8vo., Ios. 6d. net. 


Howitt.—Visrrs ro REMARKABLE 
PLaAcES. Old Halls, Battle-Fields, Scenes, 
illustrative of Striking Passages in English 
History and Poetry. By WiLi1am Howirr. 
With 80 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Knight (E. F.). 
THE CRUISE OF THE ‘ ALERTE’: the 
Narrative of a Search for Treasure on the 


Desert Island of Trinidad. With 2 Maps 
and 23 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Knight (E. F.)—continued. 


WeHere THREE EMPIRES MEET: a 
Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, Gilgit, 
and the adjoining Countries. With a 
Map and 54 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


THe ‘ Fatcon’ on THE BALTIC: a 
Voyage from London to Copenhagen in 
a Three-Tonner. With ro Full-page 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Lees.— Peaks and Pines: another 
Norway Book. By J. A. Legs. With 
63 Illustrations and Photographs by the 
Author. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Lees and Clutterbuck.—B.C. 1887 : 
a RAMBLEIN BRITISH COLUMBIA. By J. A. 
Lees and W. J. CLurTerBuck. With Map 
and 75 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Lynch. — Armenia: Travels and 
Studies. By H. F. B. Lyncu. With 197 
Illustrations (some in tints) reproduced 
from Photographs and Sketches by the 
Author, 16 Maps and Plans, a Bibliography, 
and a Map of Armenia and adjacent 
countries. 2 vols. Medium 8vo., 42s. net. 


Nansen.—Z7we /irsr CROSSING OF 
GREENLAND. By FrRiDTJOF NANSEN. With 


143 Illustrations and a Map. Crown 8vo., 
35. 6d. 


Rice.—OccasionaL Essays on Na- 
TIVE SOUTH INDIAN LiFE. By STANLEY 
P. Rick, Indian Civil Service. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


Smith.—Czzveivc mv rue BRITISH 
/SLES. By W. P. HasketT SMITH. With 
Illustrations by ELiis Carr, and Numerous 
Plans. 

Part I. ENGLAND. 
Part Il. 
35s net; 


Stephen. — Zvz Pzray-Grouwp or 
EuRoPE (The Alps). By Lestie STeE- 


16mo., 3s. net. 


WALES AND IRELAND. 16mo., 


PHEN. With 4 Illustrations, Crown 8vo., 
3s. 6d. 
Three in Norway. By Two of 


Them. With a Map and 509 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 2s. boards, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


Tyndall.—(Jony). 

THE GLACIERS OF THE ALPS : being 
a Narrative of Excursions and Ascents. 
An Account of the Origin and Phenomena 
of Glaciers, and an Exposition of the 
Physical Principles to which they are re- 
lated. With 61 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
6s. 6d. net. 

Hours OF EXERCISE IN THE ALPS. 
With 7 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 6d. net. 
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Sport and Pastime. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


Edited by HIS GRACE THE (EIGHTH) DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G. 


> 


and A. E. T. WATSON. 


Complete in 29 Volumes. 


Crown 8vo., Cloth, Price 6s. net each Volume, or gs. net 


each, half-bound in Leather, with gilt top. 


ARCHERY. ByC. J. Loneman and 
Col. H.WaLronD. With Contributions by 
Miss LreGu, Viscount DILLon, etc. With 
2 Maps, 23 Plates and 172 Illustrations in 
the Text. 


AdMILELT ICS. By . MonrTAGUE 
SHEARMAN. With Chapters on Athletics 
at School by W. BreacHEeR THomas; Ath- 
letic Sports in America by C. H. SHERRILL; 
a Contribution on Paper-chasing by W. Rye, 
and an Introduction by Sir RicHaRD WEB- 
STER, Q.C., M.P. With 12 Plates and 37 
Illustrations in the Text. 


BIG GAME SHOOTING. 
CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 
Violas I. AFRICA AND AMERICA. 
With Contributions by Sir SAMUEL W. 
BAKER, W. C. OSWELL, F. C. SELOus, 


etc. With 20 Plates and 57 Illustrations 
in the Text. 
Vol. II]. EUROPE, ASIA, AND THE | 


ARCTIC REGIONS. 
tions by Lieut.-Colonel R. HEBER 
Percy, Major ALGERNON C. HEBER 


Percy, etc. With 17 Plates and 56 IIlus- | 


trations in the Text. 


BILLIARDS. By Major W. Broap- 
FooT, R.E. With Contributions by A. H. 
Boyp, SYDENHAM D1xon, W. J. Forp, etc. 
With 11 Plates, 19 Illustrations in the Text, 
and numerous Diagrams. 


COURSING AND FALCONRY. 
By Harpina Cox, CHARLES RICHARDSON, 
and the Hon. GERALD LAScELLES. With 


20 Plates and 55 Illustrations in the Text. | 


By A. G. STEEL and | 


CRICK Ts, 
the Hon. R. H. LytreLtTon. With Con- 
tributions by ANDREW Lana, W. G. GRACE, 
F. GALE, etc. 
trations in the Text. 


CYCLING. By the Eart or ALBE-| 


MARLE and G. Lacy Hivurmr. With 19 
*Plates and 44 Illustrations in the Text. 


DANCING. By Mrs. Litty GRove, 
F.R.G.S. With Contributions by Miss 
Mippieton, The Hon. Mrs. ARMYTAGE, 
etc. With Musical Examples, and 38 Full- 
page Plates and 93 Illustrations in the Text. | 


By | 


With Contribu- | 


With 13 Plates and 52 Illus- 


DRIVING. By His Grace the (Eighth) 
Duke of BEAuForT, K.G. With Contribu- 
tions by A. E. T. Warson the Earvu oF 
ONsLow, etc. With 12 Plates and 54 IIlus- 
trations in the Text. 


FENCING, BOXING, AND 
WRESTLING. By WatTeER H. Pottock, 
F.C. Grove, C. Prevost, E. B. M1TcHELL, 
and WALTER ARMSTRONG. With 18 Plates 
and 24 Illustrations in the Text. 


FISHING. By H. CHOLMONDELEY- 


PENNELL. 


Vol. I. SALMON AND TROUT With 
Contributions by H. R. Francis, Major 
Joun P. TRAHERNE, etc. With 9 Plates 
and numerous Illustrations of Tackle, etc. 

Vol. II. PIKE AND OTHER COARSE 
FISH. With Contributions by the 
MarQuis OF EXETER, WILLIAM SENIOR, 
G. CHRISTOPHER Davis, etc. With 
7 Plates and numerous Illustrations of 

| Tackle, etc. 


| FOOTBALL. History, by Mon- 
| TAGUE SHEARMAN; THE ASSOCIATION 
GAME, by W. J. Oakvey and G. O. SmiTH ; 
THE Rucsy UNION GAME, by FRANK 
MiTcHELL. With other Contributions by 
R. E. MacnaGuTen, M. C. Kemp, J. E. 
VINCENT, WALTER CAmpP and A. SUTHER- 
LAND. With 1g Plates and 35 Illustrations 
in the Text. 


GOLF. By Horace G. HurTcuHINson. 
With Contributions by the Rt. Hon. A. J. 
Ba.rour, M.P., Sir WALTER SIMPSON, Bart., 
ANDREW Lana, etc. With 32 Plates and 57 
Illustrations in the Text. 


| HUNTING. By His Grace the 
(Eighth) Duke or Braurort, K.G., and 
Mowsray Morris. With Contributions by 
the EARL oF SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, 
Rev. E. W. L. Davies, G. H. Loneman, 
etc. With 5 Plates and 54 Illustrations in 
the ext. 


| MOUNTAINEERING. By C. T. 
Dent. With Contributions by the Right 
Hon. J. Bryce, M.P., Sir Martin Conway, 
D. W. FRESHFIELD, C. E. MATTHEWS, etc. 
With 13 Plates and gr Illustrations in the 
Aiexts 
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Sport and Pastime—contznued. 
THE BADMINTON LIBRARY—continued. 


Edited by HIS GRACE THE (EIGHTH) DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., 
‘ and A. E. T. WATSON. 


Complete in 29 Volumes. ‘Crown 8vo., Cloth, Price 6s. net each Volume, or gs. net 
each, half-bound in Leather, with gilt top. 


POETRY OF SPORT (THE).— | SKATING, CURLING, TOBOG- 


Selected by HrpLEy PEEK. 
Chapter on Classical Allusions to Sport by 


ANDREW Lana, and a Special Preface to | 


the BADMINTON LIBRARY by A. E. T. 
Watson. With 32 Plates and 74 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. 


RACING AND STEEPLE-CHAS- 
ING. 


LAw.Ley, ARTHUR CovENTRY, and A. E. T. 
WATSON. 
trations in the Text. 


RIDING AND POLO. By Captain | 


RopertT WEIR, J. Moray Brown, T. F. 


Dae, THE Late DuxKE or BEAurort, THE | 


EARL OF SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, etc. 
With 18 Plates and 41 Illusts. in the Text. 


ROWING. By R. P. P. Rowe and 
C.M. Pirman. With Chapters on Steering 
by C. P. SERocoLp and F. C. Beac; Met- 
ropolitan Rowing by S. Le Buianc SMITH ; 
and on PUNTING by P. W. Squire. With 
75 Illustrations. 


SEA FISHING. By JouHN BICKER- 


DYKE, Sir H. W. Gore-BootH, ALFRED 


C. HaRMSwortTH, and W.SENroR. With 22 | 


Full-page Plates and 175 Illusts. in the Text. 


SHOOTING. 

Vol. I. FIELD AND COVERT. By Lorp 
WALSINGHAM and Sir RALPH PaAyNeE- 
GALLWEY, Bart. With Contributions by 
the Hon. GERALD LascELLES and A, J. 
STUART-WorTLEY. With 11 Plates and 
Q5 Illustrations in the Text. 

Vol. II. MOOR AND MARSH. By 
Lorp WALSINGHAM and Sir RALPH PAYNE- 
GALLwEY, Bart. With Contributions by 
Lorp Lovat and Lord CHARLES LENNOX 
Kerr. With 8 Plates and 57 Illustrations 
in the Text. 


With a/| 


By the Eart OF SUFFOLK AND | 
BERKSHIRE, W. G. CRAVEN, the Hon. F. | 


With Frontispiece and 56 Illus- 


GANING. By J. M. Hearucore, C. G. 
TepBuTtT, T. Maxwe_ut WiruHam, Rev. 
Joun Kerr, ORMOND Hake, Henry A. 
Buck, etc. With 12 Plates and 272 Illus- 
trations in the Text. 


SWIMMING. By ARCHIBALD SIN- 


CLAIR and WILLIAM Henry, Hon. Secs. of the 
Life-Saving Society. With 13 Plates and 112 
Illustrations in the Text. 


TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, 
RACKETS AND FIVES. By J. M. and 
C. G. HeaTHcoTE, E. O. PLEYDELL-Bovu- 
VERIE,andA.C. AINGER. With Contributions 
by the Hon. A. LyTTELTon, W. C. Mar- 
SHALL, Miss L. Don, etc. With 12 Plates and 
67 Illustrations in the Text. 


| YACHTING. 


Vol. I. CRUISING, CONSTRUCTION 
OF YACHTS, YACHT RACING 
RULES, FITTING-OUT, etc. By Sir 
EDWARD SULLIVAN, Bart., THE EARL oF 
PEMBROKE, LorD Brassey, K.C.B., C, 
E. SETH-SmiITH, C.B., G. L. Watson, R. 
T. PrircHeTt, E. F. KniGuT, etc. With 
21 Plates and g3 [Illustrations in the 
Text. 


Vol SIL VACHE CEUS Saxena Ciaai- 
ING IN AMERICA AND THE 
COLONIES, YACHT RACING, etc. 
By R. T. PritcnuetTT, THE MARQUIS OF 
DUFFERIN AND Ava, K.P., THE EARL oF 
OnsLow, JAMES McFERRAN, etc. With 
35 Plates and 160 Illustrations in the 
ext 


FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES. 
Edited by A. E. T. Watson. 
Crown 8vo., price 5s. each Volume, cloth. 
** The Volumes are also issued half-bound in Leather, with gilt top, price 7s. 6d. net cach, 


THE PARTRIDGE. Natural His- 
tory, by the Rev. H. A. MAcPHERSON ; 
Shooting, by A. J. Sruart-WorTLEY ; 
Cookery, by GrorGE SainTspuRY. With 
11 Illustrations and various Diagrams in 
the Text. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


THE GROUSE, Natural History, by 


the Rev. H. A. MAcpHERson; Shooting, 
by A. J. SruartT-WorTLEY; Cookery, by 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY. With 13 Illustrations 
and various Diagrams in the Text. Crown 
8vo., 55. 
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Sport and Pastime—continued. 
FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES—continued. 


THE PHEASANT. Natural History, 
by the Rev. H. A. MacrHerson ; Shooting, 
by A. J. Sruart-WortLeEy ; Cookery, by 
ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. With ro Illus- 
trations and various Diagrams, Crown 
8vo., 55. 


THE HARE. Natural History, by 
the Rev. H. A. Macpuerson; Shooting, 
by the Hon. GERALD LaSscELLES; Coursing, 
by CHARLES RicHARDSON ; Hunting, by J. 
S. Grppons and G. H. Loneman; Cookery, 
by Col. KreNNeEy HERBERT. With 9g 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


RED DEER.—Natural History, by 
the Rev. H. A. Macrpuerson; Deer Stalk- 
ing, by CAMERON oF LOoCHIEL; Stag 
Hunting, by Viscount EBRINGTON ; 
Cookery, by ALEXANDER INNES SHAND, 
With tro Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


THE SALMON. By the Hon. A. E. 
GATHORNE-Harpy. With Chapters on the 
Law of Salmon Fishing by CLaup DoucLas 
PENNANT; Cookery, by ALEXANDER INNES 
SHAND. With 8 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 


THE TROUT. By the Marquess 
or GrRANBy, With Chapters on the Breed- 
ing of Trout by Col. H. Custancr; and 
Cookery, by ALEXANDER INNES SHAND, 
With 12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


THE RABBIT. By James Epmunp 


Hartina. Cookery, by ALEXANDER INNES 
SHAND. With ro Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 


PIKE AND PERCH. By Wituiam 
SENIOR (‘Redspinner,’ Editor of the 
‘ Field’). With Chapters by JoHN BIcKER- 
DYKE and W. H. Pore; Cookery, by 
ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. With 12 II- 
lustrations. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Bickerdyke.—Davs or My Lirr on 
WATER, FRESH AND SALT; and other 
Papers. By JouHN BICKERDYKE. With 
Photo-etching Frontispiece and 8 Full-page 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Blackburne.— Mr. Brackzurwe’s 
GAMES AT CHESS. Selected, Annotated 
and Arranged by Himself. Edited, with a 
Biographical Sketch and a brief History of 
Blindfold Chess, by P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 
With Portrait of Mr. Blackburne. 8vo., 
7s. 6d. net. 

Cawthorne and Herod.—/foraz 
Ascor: its History and its Associations. 
By GreorcE JAMES CAWTHORNE and RICH- 
ARD S. Herop. With 32 Plates and 106 
Illustrations in the Text. Demy 4to., 
£1. 11s. 6d. net. 

Dead Shot (The): or, Sportsman’s 
Complete Guide. Beinga Treatise on the Use 
of the Gun, with Rudimentary and Finishing 
Lessons in the Art of Shooting Game of all 
kinds. Also Game-driving, Wildfowl and 
Pigeon-shooting, Dog-breaking, etc. By 
MarxksMAN. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., Ios. 6d. 

Ellis.—Cwzss SPARKS ; or, Short and 
Bright Games of Chess. Collected and 
Arranged by J. H. Evris, M.A. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 

Folkard.—7ve Witv-Fowrer: A 
Treatise on Fowling, Ancient and Modern, 
descriptive also of Decoys and Flight-ponds, 
Wild-fowl Shooting, Gunning-punts, Shoot- 
ing-yachts, etc. Also Fowling in the Fens 
and in Foreign Countries, Rock-fowling, 
etc., etc., by H. C. Forxarp. With 13 En- 
gravings on Steel, and several Woodcuts. 
8vo., 12s. 6d. 


Ford.— M1ppLesex County CRICKET 
CLuB, 1864-1899. Written and Compiled 
by W. J. Forp (at the request of the Com- 
mittee of the County C.C.). With Frontis- 
piece Portrait of Mr. V. E. Walker. 8vo., 
Tos. net. 


Ford.—7ve THEORY AND PRACT.CE 
oF ARCHERY. By Horace Forp. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Re-written 
by W. Burt, M.A. With a Preface by C. 
J. Loneman, M.A. 8vo., 14s. 


Francis.—A Book on ANGLING: OF, 
Treatise on the Art ot Fishing in every 
Branch ; including full Illustrated List of Sal- 
mon Flies. By Francis Francis. With Por- 
trait and Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo., 15s. 


Fremantle.— 7vz Book oF THE 
RirtE. By the Hon. T. F. FREMANTLE, 
V.D., Major, rst Bucks V.R.C. With 54 
Plates and 107 Diagrams in the Text. 8vo., 
12s. 6d. net. 

Gathorne - Hardy. — Avrumwns iv 
ARGYLESHIRE WITH RoD.AND Gun. By 
the Hon. A. E. GATHoRNE-Harpy. With 
8 Photogravure Illustrations by ARCHIBALD 
THORBURN. €&vo., Ios. 6d. net. 

Graham.—Couwrry PASTIMES FOR 


Boys. By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. With 
252 Illustrations from Drawings and 
Photographs. Cr. 8vo., gilt edges, 3s. net. 


Hutchinson.—7#z Boox or GoLF 
AND GOLFERS. By Horace G. HuTCHIN- 
son. With Contributions by Miss Amy 
Pascoz, H. H. Hitron, J. H. Tayvor, H. 
J. Wuicuam, and Messrs. SuTTon & Sons, 
With 71 Portraits from Photographs. Large 
crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. net. 
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SKETCHES. By 
With 20 Illustrations. 


Lang.—Awezinc 
ANDREW LANG. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Lillie (ARTHUR). 

Croover: its History, Rules and 
Secrets. With 4 Full-page Illustrations, 
15 Illustrations in the Text, and 27 Dia- 
grams. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

CroovET uP To Dare. Contain- 
ing the Ideas and Teachings of the 
Leading Players and Champions. With 
Contributions by Lieut.-Col. the Hon. H. 
NEEDHAM, C. D. Locock, etc. With 19 
Illustrations (15 Portraits), and numerous 
Diagrams. 8vo., ros. 6d. net. 


Locock.—S7pz awp Screw: being 
Notes on the Theory and Practice of the 
Game of Billiards. By C. D. Locock. 
With Diagrams. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 


Longman.—Cvess Orewincs. By 
FREDERICK W. LONGMAN. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


Mackenzie.—Wores ror Huwrine 
Men. By Captain CoRTLANDT GORDON 
MACKENZIE. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 


Madden.—Zx#z Diary or MasTer 
WILLIAM SILENCE: a Study of Shakespeare 
and of Elizabethan Sport. By the Right 
Hon. D. H. Mappen, Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Dublin. 8vo., 16s. 


Maskelyne.—Sa4rrs awp FLATS: a 
Complete Revelation of the Secrets of 
Cheating at Games of Chance and Skill. By 
Joun Nevit MASKELYNE, of the Egyptian 
Hall. With 62 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Millais.—Zve WitprowzeRr iv 
SCOTLAND. By JOHN GUILLE MILLAIs, 
F.Z.S., etc. With a Frontispiece in Photo- 
gravure by Sir J. E. Mivuais, Bart., P.R.A., 
8 Photogravure Plates, 2 Coloured Plates and 
50 Illustrations from the Author’s Drawings 
and from Photographs. Royal 4to., 30s. net. 


Modern Bridge.—By ‘Slam’. With 
a Reprint of the Laws of Bridge, as adopted 


by the Portland and Turf Clubs. 18mo., 
3s. 6d. 
Park.—7xe Game or Gorr. By 


WILLIAM Park, Jun., Champion Golfer, 
1887-89. With 17 Plates and 26 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Payne-Gallwey (Sir Ravpn, Bart.). 
LETTERS TO Younc SHOOTERS (First 
Series). On the Choice and use of a Gun. 
With 41 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
LETTERS TO YounGc SHOOTERS(Second 
Series). On the Production, Preservation, 
and Killing of Game. With Directions 
in Shooting Wood-Pigeons and Breaking- 
in Retriévers. With Portrait and 103 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 12s. 6d. 
LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS. 
(Third Series.) Comprising a Short 
Natural History of the Wildfowl that 
are Rare or Common to the British 
Islands, with complete directions in 
Shooting Wildfowl on the Coast and 


Inland. With 200 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 18s. 
Pole.—7v« Tveory or THE MopERN 


SCIENTIFIC GAME OF WuisT. By WILLIAM 
PoLe, F.R.S. Fep. 8vo., 2s. net. 


Proctor.—How zo Pray Wuyisr: 
WITH THE LAWS AND ETIQUETTE OP 
WatsT. By RicHarpA. Procror. Crown 
8vo., 35. net. 


Ronalds.— 7vz Fiy-Fisver's Enro- 
MOLOGY. By ALFRED RONALDS. With 20 
coloured Plates. 8vo., 14s. 


Selous.—Srorr anv Traver, East 
AND WesT. By FREDERICK COURTENEY 
SELous. With 18 Plates and 35 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Medium 8vo., 12s. 6d. net. 


Mental, Moral, and Political Philosophy. 


LOGIC, RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, &C. 


Abbott.—Zvze E£remenrs or Loecic. 
By T. K. AsBott B.D. 12mo., 3s. 


Aristotle. 

THe Eruics: Greek Text, Illustrated 
with Essay and Notes. By Sir ALEXAN- 
DER GRANT, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo., 32s. 

An INTRODUCTION TO ARISTOTLE’S 
Eruics. BooksI.-IV. (Book X. c. vi.-ix. 
in an Appendix). With a continuous 
Analysis and Notes. By the Rey. E. 
Moore, D.D. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 


Bacon (FRANCIs). 

CompLETE Works. Edited by R. L. 
ELLIs, JAMES SPEDDING and D. D. 
HeaTH. 7 vols. 8vo., £3 13s. 6d. 

LETTERS AND LIFE, including all his 
occasional Works. Edited by James 
SPEDDING. 7 vols. 8vo., £4 4s. 

THe Essays: with Annotations. By 
RICHARD WHATELY, D.D.  8vo., ros. 6d. 

THe Essays: with Notes. By F. 
Srorr and C.H. Gipson. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy—continued. 


LOGIC, RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, &C. 


Bacon (Francis)—continued. 


THe Essays: with Introduction, 
Notes, and Index. By E.A. Assort, D.D. 
2 Vols. Fep. 8vo.,6s. The Text and Index 
only, without Introduction and Notes, in 
One Volume. Fep. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


Bain (ALEXANDER). 


DISSERTATIONS ON LEADING PHILO- 
SOPHICAL Topics: being Articles reprinted 
from “‘ Mind”’. 

MenTat sand Morar SCIENCE: a 
Compendium of pe ee and Ethics. 
Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 

Or separately, 

Part Il. PsycHotocy anp Huisrory oF 
PHILOSOPHY. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 
Part Il. THzoryY OF ETHICS AND ETHICAL 

SYSTEMS. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


Loeic. Part 1. Depucrion. Cr. 8vo., 
4s. Part II. Iwpucrion. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 6d. 


SENSES AND THEINTELLECT. 8V0.,155. 
EMOTIONS AND THE WILL. 8voO., 15S. 
PracrTicat Essays, Cr. 8vo., 2s. 


Bray.— 7Zwe Pxizosopxy or NECEs- 


SITY: or, Law in Mind as in Matter. By 

CHARLES BrAy. Crown 8vo., 5s. 
Crozier (JoHN Beattie). 

CIVILISATION AND PROGRESS: being 


the Outlines of a New System of Political, 
Religious and Social Philosophy. 8vo.,14s. 


HIISTORY OF INTELLECTUAL DEVEL- 


[In the press. | 


OPMENT:0on theLinesofModernEvolution. | 
| 


Vol, I. 
Vol. II. 
Vol. III. 


Davidson.—Zvz Locic or Derini- 
TION, Explained and Applied. By W1LL1AM 
L. Davipson, M.A. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


8vo., 145. 
(In preparation.) 
8vo., Ios. 6d. 


Green (THomas HiLi).—TuHe Works 
oF. Edited by R. L. NETTLESHIP. 
Vols. I. and II. Philosophical Works. 
16s. each. 
Vol. III. Miscellanies. 
three Volumes, and Memoir. 


LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES OF 


POLITICAL OBLIGATION. With Preface 
by BERNARD BoSANQUET. 8vVO., 55. 


8vo., 


With Index to the 
8vo., 21s. 


Gurnhill.— 7vz Moracs or Svicive. 
By the Rev. J. GurNuHILL, B.A. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 


| James. 


Hodgson (Suapwortu H.), 

Time and Space: A Metaphysical 
Essay. 8vo., 16s. 

THE Turorvy oF PRACTICE: 
Ethical Inquiry. 2 vols. 8vo., 24s. 

THe Pxitosopxy or REFLECTION. 
2 vols. 8vo., 21s. 

THE Merapuysic oF EXPERIENCE. 
Book I. General Analysis of Experience ; 
Book II. Positive Science; Book III. 
Analysis of Conscious Action; Book IV. 
The Real Universe, 4 vols. 8vo., 36s. net. 


| Hume.— 7vz ParztosorenicaLt WorrKs 
or DAviD Hume, Edited by T. H. GREEN 


an 


and T. H. Grose. 4 vols. 8vo., 28s. Or 
separately, Essays. 2vols. 14s. TREATISE 
OF HuMAN NaTuRE. 2 vols. 145. 


—THe Wizz 70 BELIEVE, and 
Other Essays in Popular Philosophy. By 


WILLIAM JAMES, M.D., LL.D., etc. Crown 
8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Justinian—7vz Jwsrirures oF 


¥usTINIAN: Latin Text, chiefly that of 

Huschke, with English Introduction, Trans- 

lation, Notes, and Summary. By THomas 

C. SanpaArS, M.A. 8vo., 18s. 

Kant (ImmanuEL). 

CriTiqgVUE oF PRACTICAL REASON, 
AND OTHER WORKS ON THE THEORY OF 
ETHIcs. Translated by T. K. ABBorrT, 
B.D. With Memoir. 8vo., 12s. 6d. 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF THE 
Meraruysic oF Eruics. ‘Translated by 
T. K. Apsort, B.D. Crown &vo, 3s. 

InrrRoDucTion TO LOGIC, AND HIS 
Essay ON THE MISTAKEN SUBTILTY OF 
THE FouR FiGURES.. Translated by T. 
K. ABBOTT. 8vo., 6s 

Kelly.—Governmenr or Human 

Evoturion. By Epmonp KELty, M.A., 

F.G.S. Vol. I. Justice. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

net. Vol. II. Collectivism and Individualism. 

Crown 8vo., Ios. 6d. net. 

Killick.—Aawps00K ro Mitt’s 
Spauoon ye sharene, lye INGE Glo lel 
Kiiuiick, M.A. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Ladd (Georce TRUMBULL). 

EiEmMeENTS OF PHYSIOLOGICAL Psy- 
CHOLOGY. 8vo., 21S. 

OurLineS OF DESCRIPTIVE PSYCHO- 
LoGy: a Text-Book of Mental Science for 
Colleges and Normal Schools. 8vo., 12s. 

Ouriines oF PHYSIOLOGICAL Psy- 
CHOLOGY. 8vo., 12s. 

PRIMER oF Psycuotocy. Cr. 8vo., 
5s. 6d. 
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Mental, Moral, and Political Philosophy—contenued. 


Lecky.—Zwze Map or Lire: Con- 
duct and Character. By WiLL1AM EDWARD 
HarTpoLe Lecxy. Library Edition, 8vo., 
tos. 6d. Cabinet Edition, Crown 8vo., 5s. 
net, 


Lutoslawski.—Z7vz Origin AND 
GrowTH or PtLaTo’s Locic. With an 
Account of Plato’s Style and of the Chrono- 
logy of his Writings. By WINCENTY 
LUTOSLAWSKI. 8vo., 2IS. 

Max Muller (F.). 

THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. 
ZIS. 

Tue Srx Systems or [npian PHIL- 
OSOPHY. 8vo., 18s. 

THREE LECTURES ON THE VEDANTA 
PxHiLosoPHy. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Mill (Joun Stuart). 

A System or Locic. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
On Lizerty. Crown 8vo., Is, 4d. 
CONSIDERATIONS ON REPRESENTA- 
TIVE GOVERNMENT. Crown 8vo., 2s. 
UTILITARIANISM. 8VvO., 2S. 6d. 
EXAMINATION OF SIR WuitLtiam 
HAMILTON'S PHILOSOPHY. 8vo., 16s. 
LNVATURE, THE UTILITY OF RELIGION, 
AND THEISM. Three Essays. 8vo., 5s. 

Monck. — Aw Jwrropucrion To 
Locic. iy Witiiam Henry S. Moncx, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Richmond.—7Z7vz Mp or 4 CHILD. 


8vo., 


By Ennis Ricumonp, Author of ‘ Boyhood,’ | 
to Manhood’. | 


and ‘Through Boyhood 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. net. 
Romanes. 
MONIsSM. 
LL.D., F.R.S= Cr. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 
Sully (James). 


THe Human Minp: a Text-book of | 


Psychology. 2 vols. 8vo., 21s. 
OUTLINES OF PsycHoLtocy. Crown 
8vo., Qs. 


THe TEACHER'S HanpBooKk or Psy- 


CHOLOGY. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 


STUDIES OF CHILDHOOD. 8vo., 


Ios, 6d. 


Minp And Morion AnD | 
By GrorGE JOHN ROMANES, | 


Sully (James)—continued. 


CuiLDREN’s Ways: being Selections 
from the Author’s ‘ Studies of Childhood’. 
With 25 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


Sutherland. — Zvz Oricgin' AND 


GROWTH OF 71HE MoRAL INSTINCT. By 
ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND, M.A. 2 vols. 
8vo, 28s. 

Swinburne. — Picruvre Locic: an 


Attempt to Popularise the Science of 
Reasoning. By ALFRED JAMES SWINBURNE, 
M.A. With 23 Woodcuts. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


Thomas.— J/wruirive SuGGESTION. 
By J. W. Tuomas, Author of ‘ Spiritual Law 
in the Natural World,’ etc. Crown 8vo., 
3s. 6d. net. 

Webb.—Zwe Verz or Isis: a Series 
of Essays’on Idealism. By Tuomas E. 
Wess, LL.D., Q.C. 8vo., ros. 6d. 

Weber.—isroryvy or PHILOSOPHY. 
By ALFRED WEBER, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Strasburg. Translated by FRANK 

| Turitty, Ph.D. 8vo., 16s. 

Whately (ArcHBISHOP). 

Bacon’s Essays. With Annotations. 
8vo., Ios. 6d. 

Exrements oF Locic. Cr. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 

ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. Cr. 8vO., 
4s. 6d. 

Zeller (Dr. Epwarb). 

| DHe Sroics, EPicUREANS, AND 

* Sczprics. ‘Translated by the Rev. O. J. 
REICHEL, M.A. Crown 8vo., 15s. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF 
GREEK PuHiLosoPpHy. Translated by 
SARAH F. ALLEYNE and EvELYN ABBOTT, 
MAG, LDDs) Crown) Svol,etossod- 

PLATO AND THE OLDER ACADEMY. 
Translated by Saran F. ALLEYNE and 
ALFRED Goopwin, B.A. Crown 8vo., 18s. 

SOCRATES AND THE SOCRATIC 
Scuoots. ‘Translated by the Rev. O. 

J. REICHEL, M.A. Crown 8vo., tos. 6d. 

ARISTOTLE AND THE EARLIER PERI- 
PATETICS. Translated by B. F. C. Cos- 
TELLOE, M.A., and J. H. Muirueap, 
M.A. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 24s. 


| 


| 


SLON VHORST, PHILOSOPHICAL SS LRIES: 


A Manuva or Potiricar Economy. 
By C. S. Devas, M.A. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

first PRincipLeES or KNOWLEDGE. 
By Joun Rickasy, S.J. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

GewErAL Meraruysics. By Joun 
RickaBy, S.J. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Locic. By Ricuarp F. Crarkg, S.J. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Morat PuHitosopxy (ETHICS AND 
NATURAL Law). By JosePH RickaBy, S.J. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. ; 


WatTuRAL TueEoLocy. By BERNARD 
BoEppER, S.J. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 


PsycHoLtocy. By MicuarLy Mauer, 
S.J., D.Litt., M.A. (Lond.). Cr. 8vo., 6s. 6d. 
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a7, 


History and Science of Language, &c. 


Davidson.—Zzapive anv Imuporr- 
ANT ENGLISH Worps: Explained and Ex- 
emplified. By Wiutiram L. Davipson, 
M.A. Fep. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Farrar.— LANGUAGE AND LANGUAGES. 
By F. W. Farrar, D.D., Dean of Canter- 
bury. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Graham. — £wezisy Sywonvms, 
Classified and Explained: with Practical 
Exercises. By G. F. GRAHAM. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 


Max Muller (F.). 
THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. 
Crown 8vo., Los. 


2 vols. 


Max Muller (F.)—continued. 

BIOGRAPHIES OF WorRbDS, AND THE 
HOME OF THE ArRYAS. Crown 8VvO., 5s. 

CHiPs FRoM A GERMAN WORKSHOP. 
Vol. II]. Essays on LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Last Essays. First Series. Essays 
on Language, Folklore and other Sub- 
jects. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Roget.—TZzwesaurus or ENGLISH 
Worps AND PuHRases. Classified and 
Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and assist in Literary Composition. 
By Peter Marx Rocet, M.D., F.R.S. 
With full Index. Crown 8vo., gs. net. 


Political Economy 


Ashley (W. J.). 
finGlisH Economic HisroRY AND 
THEORY. Crown 8vo., Part I.,5s. Part 
Piz tos: 6d. 
Surveys, Historic AnD Economic. 
Crown 8vo, gs. net. 


Bagehot.—Zcowomic Sruvpizs. By 
WALTER BAGEHOT. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Barnett.—/racricABLe SOCIALISM: 
Essays on Social Reform. By SaAmuEL A. 
and HENRIETTA BARNETT. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Devas.—A Manvat oF POLITICAL 
Economy. ByC.S. Devas, M.A. Cr. 8vo., 
7s. 6d. (Stonyhurst Philosophical Series.) 


Lawrence.—Lucat Varrarions in 
Waces. By F. W. LAwrence, M.A. With 
Index and 18 Maps and Diagrams, 4to.,8s.6d. 


Leslie.—Zssavs on PoxiricaL Eco- 
womy. By T. E. Cuiirre LEsviz, Hon. 
ile... Dubl. 8v0., 10s. 6d. 


Macleod (Henry DuNNING). 
ECONOMICS FOR BEGINNERS. 
8vo., 25. 
Tue ExLements OF ECONOMICS. 2 
vols. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. each. 
Bimeratism. 8vo., 55. net. 
Tue ELEMENTS OF BANKING. 
8vo., 35. 6d. 


ZHE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
Bawxinc. Vol. 1. 8vo., 12s. Vol. II. 14s. 


Crown 


Cr, 


and Economics. 


Macleod (Henry Dunninc)—contd. 


THe TuHeEORY OF CREDIT. 8vo. 
In 1 Vol., 30s. net; or separately, Vol. 
ies ros, net Vol. Il., Part. hy 1osamet. 
Wol tl Part If sros: net: 


INDIAN CURRENCY. 8vo0O., 2s. 6d. net. 


Mill.—Pozrricat Economy. By 
Joun Stuart Miry. Popular Edition. Cr. 
8vo.,3s.6d. Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo.,30s. 


Mulhall.—/wousrrizs ano Wearru 
oF NATIONS. By MicuaEL G. MULHALL, 
F.S.S. With 32 Diagrams. Cr. 8vo., 8s. 6d. 


Spahr.— America’s WorKINnGPEOPLE. 
By CHares B. Spaur, Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 


Symes. — Poziricat Economy: a 
Short Text-book of Political Economy. 
With Problems for Solution, Hints for 
Supplementary Reading, and a Supple- 
mentary Chapter on Socialism. By J. E. 
Symes, M.A. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


Toynbee.—ZLzcrurzs on THE In- 
DUSTRIAL REVOLUTION OF THE 18TH CEN- 
TURY IN ENGLAND. By ARNOLD TOYNBEE. 
8vo., ros. 6d. 


Webb (Sipney and Beatrice). 


Tue History oF TRADE Unionism. 
With Map and Bibliography. 8vo., 18s. 


InvusTriaAL Democracy: a Study 
in Trade Unionism. 2 vols. 8vo., 25s. net. 


PROBLEMS OF MopERN INDUSTRY: 
Essays. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
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Clodd (Epwarp). 


THe Story oF CREATIon: a Plain 
With 77 Illustra- 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Account of Evolution. 
tions. 


A Primer or Evoturion: being a 
Popular Abridged Edition of ‘The Story 
of Creation’. With Illustrations. Fcp. 
8vo., Is. 6d. 


Lubbock.— 7vz Oricin oF Civizisa- 
TION, and the Primitive Condition of Man. 
By Sir J. Lussock, Bart., M.P. (Lorp 


Evolution, Anthropology, &c. 


Romanes (GEORGE JOHN). 
Edited by C. Lioyp 


Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 


IBS SATASE 
MORGAN. 


DARWIN, AND AFTER DARWIN: at 
Exposition of the Darwinian Theory, anda 
Discussion on Post-Darwinian Questions. 
Part I. THE Darwiytan THEORY. With 

Portrait of Darwin and 125 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., Ios. 6d. 

Part II. Post-DARWINIAN QUESTIONS: 
Heredity and Utility. With Portrait of 
the Author and 5 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
Ios. 6d, 

Part III. Post-Darwinian Questions > 
Isolation and Physiological Selection. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 


An EXAMINATION OF WEISMANN- 
IsM. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


The Seience of Religion, &c. 


AvEBuRY). With 5 Plates and 20 Illustra- 
tions. 8vo., 18s. 
Balfour. — Zxe Founparions OF 


BELIEF ; being Notes Introductory to the 
Study of Theology. By the Right Hon. 
ARTHUR JAMES Batrour. Eighth and 
Cheaper Edition, Revised, with a New 
Introduction and Summary, Crown 8vo., 
6s. net. 


Baring-Gould.—7Zwe Oricivn anv 
DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 
By the Rev. S. Barinc-GouLp. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. each. 


Campbell.—Rezziciow ww GREEK Lr- 
TERATURE. By the Rev. LEwis CAMPBELL, 
M.A., LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Greek, 
University of St. Andrews. 8vo., 15s. 


Davidson.— 7vzism, as Grounded in 
Human Nature, Historically and Critically 
Handled. Being the Burnett Lectures 
for 1892 and 1893, delivered at Aberdeen. 
By W. L. Davipson, M.A., LL.D. 8vo., 15s. 


Lang (ANDREW). 
Macic And Rexicion. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Custom and Myry: Studies of 
Early Usage and Belief. With 15 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

MyruH, RirvAt, AnD RELIGION, 
vols. Crown 8vo., 7s. 

Movern MyrHoLocy: 
Professor Max Miller. 


a Reply to 
8vo., Qs. 


THE Maxine or Rericion. Cr. 8vo., 
5s. net. 
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Max Miller (The Right Hon. F.). 


CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORKSHOP. 
Vol. IV. Essays on Mythology and Folk 
Lore. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


THe Six SYSTEMS 
PHILOSOPHY. 8vo., 18s. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SCIENCE OF 
MyruHoLtocy. 2 vols. 8vo., 32s. 

THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF RELI- 
GION, as illustrated by the Religions of 
India. The Hibbert Lectures, delivered 
at the Chapter House, Westminster 
Abbey, in 1878. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE OP 
RELIGION: Four Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

NATURAL Rezicion. The Gifford 
Lectures, delivered before the University 
of Glasgow in 1888. Crown 8va, 5s. 

PuysicaL Rericion. The Gifford 
Lectures, delivered before the University 
of Glasgow in 1890. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL Reticion. The 
Gifford Lectures, delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow in 1891. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

THEOSOPHY, OR PSYCHOLOGICAL RE- 
Ligion. The Gifford Lectures, delivered 
before the University of Glasgow in 1892.. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 

THREE LECTURES ON THE VEDANTA 
PHILOSOPHY, delivered at the Royal 
Institution in March, 1894. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

Last Essays. Second Series— 
Essays on the Science of Religion. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 


or INDIAN 
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Classical Literature, Translations, &c. 


Abbott.—Zezzenica. A Collection 
of Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, 
History, and Religion. Edited by EveLyn 
AxssoTT, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Eschylus.—Zumenipes or Atscuy- 
ZLus. With Metrical English Translation. 
By J. F. Daviss._ 8vo., 7s. 


Aristophanes. — 7vz AcHARNIANS 
OF ARISTOPHANES, translated into English 
Verse. By R. Y. TYRRELL. Crown 8vo., ts. 


Becker (W. A.), Translated by the 
Rev. F. METCALFE, B.D. 


GALLUS: or, Roman Scenes in the 
Time of Augustus. With Notes and Ex- 
‘cursuses. With 26 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 

CCHARICLES: or, Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
With Notes and Excursuses. With 26 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Campbell.—2zzicion iw Greek Li- 
TERATURE. By the Rev. LEwis CAMPBELL, 
M.A., LL.D., Emeritus Profcssor of Greek, 
University of St. Andrews. 8vo., 15s. 


Cicero.—C/céERro’'s CORRESPONDENCE. 
By RaY. LYRRELL.~ Vols, I, I1-, J1l., 8vo., 
eacher2s: | Vol; LV.,) 15s.) Vol, V:, ras: 
WVolmV i. 12s" Vol Vil. Index} 7s.-6d. 


Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology. Edited by a Committee of the 
Classical Instructors of Harvard University. 
Vols. XI. and XII. s1g00 and igor. 8vo., 
6s. 6d. net each. 


Hime.—Lucian, rHeé Syrian Sa- 
TIRIST. By Lieut.-Col. HENry W. L. Hime, 
(late) Royal Artillery. 8vo., 5s. net. 


Homer. 


THe Ittap oF Homer. Freely 
rendered into English Prose for the use of 
those who cannot read the original. By 
SAMUEL BUTLER. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


THe Opyssey. Rendered into Eng- 
lish Prose for the use of those who cannot 
read the original. By SAMUEL BUTLER. 


With 4 Maps and 7 Illustrations. 8vo., 
7s. 6d. 
THe Opyssey oF Homer. Done 


into English Verse. By Witit1am Mor- 


RIS. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Horace.—Zve Works or Horace, 
RENDERED INTO ENGLISH PROSE. With 
Life, Introduction and Notes. By WILLIAM 
Coutts, M.A. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 


Lucan.— 7ve Prarsatia or Lucan. 
Translated into Blank Verse. By Sir 
EpDwarpD RIDLEY. 8vo., 14s. 


Mackail.—Szzecr Ericraus FROM 
THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. By J. W. Mac- 
KAIL. Edited with a Revised Text, Intro- 
duction, Translation, and Notes. 8vo., 16s. 


Ogilvie.—Horaez Larinae: Studies 
in Synonyms and Syntax. By the late 
Roser? Oairvis, M.A., LL.D., H.M. Chiet 
Inspector of Schools for Scotland. Edited 
by ALEXANDER Souter, M.A. With a 
Memoir by JosepH Ocitvir, M.A., LL.D. 
8vo., 12s. Od. net. 


Rich.—A4 Dictiowary or ROMAN AND 
GREEK ANTIQUITIES. By A. Ricu, B.A. 
With 2000 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 


Sophocles.—Translated into English 
Verse. By RosBertT WHITELAW, M.A., 
Assistant Master in Rugby School. Cr. 8vo., 
8s. 6d. 


Tyrrell. — Dusriy TRANSLATIONS 


INTO GREEK AND LATIN VERSE. Edited 
by Rava TYRRELL. | 8Vo0.,0S. 

Virgil. 
Tue Poems or Virciz. ‘Translated 


into English Prose by JoHN CONINGTON. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


THe 4éneEID or Vrreiz. Translated 
into English Verse by JoHN CONINGTON. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


THE ALNEIDS OF Virciz. Done into 
English Verse. By WrtL1am Morris. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


THe ALneEID oF Vrreiz, freely trans- 
lated into English Blank Verse. By 
W. J. THORNHILL. Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 


THE AENEID OF Vrreiz. Translated 
into English Verse by JAMES RHOADES, 
Books I.-VI. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Books VII.-XII. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Tae ECLOGUES AND GEORGICS OF 
Virci. Translated into English Prose 
by J. W. Mackair, Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford. 16mo., 5s. 


Wilkins.—7ve GrowTH OF THE 
Homeric Poems. By G. WILKINS. 8vo., 6s. 
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Arnold.— 7ve Licguror THE Worip: 
or, The Great Consummation. By Sir 
Epwin ArNoLp. With 14 Illustrations 
after HoLmMan Hunt. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 


Bell (Mrs. Huan), 


CHAMBER ComeDiEs: a Collection 
of Plays and Monologues for the Drawing 
Room. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 


Farry Tate PLays, AnD How To 
Acr THEM. With git Diagrams and 52 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. net. 


RUMPELSTILTZKIN : a Fairy Play in 
Five Scenes (Characters, 7 Male; 1 Fe- 
male). From ‘Fairy Tale Plays and 
How to Act Them’. With Illustrations, 
Diagrams and Music. Cr. 8vo., sewed, 6d. 


Bird. — Rowatp’s FAREWELL, and 
other Verses. By GEoRGE Birp, M.A,, 
Vicar of Bradwell, Derbyshire. Fcp. 8vo., 
4s. 6d. net. 


Goethe.—7ve First PART OF THE 
TRAGEDY OF FAUST IN ENGLISH. By 
Tuos. E. Wess, LL.D., sometime Fellow 
of Trinity College; Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Dublin, 
etc. New and Cheaper Edition, with THz 


DEATH oF Faust, from the Second Part. 


Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Ingelow (Jean). 
POETICAL WORKS. 


Complete in 
One Volume. Crown 8vo., 6s. net. | 
LYRICAL AND OTHER Poems. Selec- 


ted from the Writings of JEAN INGELow. 
Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6d, cloth plain, 3s. cloth gilt. 


Lang (ANDREW). 


GRASS OF PARNASSUS. 
2s. 6d. net. 


THe Live Porrry Boor. Edited 
by ANDREW LanG. With roo Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. A 


Fep. &vo., 


Lecky.—/oems. 


By the Right Hon. 
W. E..H. Lecxy. 


Fep. 8vo., 5s. 
Lytton (THe Eart orf), 


MEREDITH). 


THE WANDERER. 
Lucite. Crown 8vo., tos. 6d, 


SELECTED Poems. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


(OWEN | 


Cr. 8vo., ros. 6d. | 


Poetry and the Drama, 


Macaulay.—Lars or Ancien? Rome, 
witH ‘IvRY’ AND ‘THE ARMADA’. By 
Lord Macau.ay. 

Illustrated by G. ScHarr. Fep. 4to., tos. 6d. 

Bijou Edition. 


18mo., 2s. 6d. gilt top. 


Popular Edition.. 
Fep. 4to., 6d. sewed, rs. cloth. 
Illustrated by J. R. WEGUELIN. 
8vo., 35. net. 
Annotated Edition. 
1s. 6d. cloth. 


Crown: 


Fecp. 8vo., 1s. sewed, 


| MacDonald.—A Boox or STRiFe, iv" 


THE FORM OF THE DIARY OF AN OLD: 


Sout: Poems. By GEorGcE MacDona.p, 
WEDS x18mo., 6s. 
Moon.-—-Pozemus or Love awn Home. 


Hon. 
r6mo., 2s. 6d. 


By GeorGE WasHINGTON Moon, 
F.R.S.L. With Portrait. 


Morris (WILLIAM). 

POETICAL WORKS-—Lisrary EDITION. 

Complete in 1r volumes. Crown 8vo., 
price 5s. net each. 

THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. net each. 

THe Lire AND DEATH OF JASON. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 

THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE, and 
other Poems, Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 

THE STORY OF SIGURD THE VOLSUNG,, 
AND THE FALL OF THE NIBLUNGS. Cr. 
8vo., 5S. net. 

POEMS BY THE Way, AnD LOVE IS 
EnouGH. Crown 8vo., 55. net. 

THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 
into English Verse. 


4 vols. 


Done 
Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 


THE Atneips oF Vircit. Done 
into English Verse. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 


THE TALE OF BEOWULF, SOMETIME 
KING OF THE FOLK OF THE WEDERGEATS. 
Translated by WiLL1AM Morris and A. 
J. Wyatt. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 


Certain of the PorricaL Works may also be 
had in the following Editions :— 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 
Popular Edition. 5 vols. t12mo., 25s.; 
or 5s. each, sold separately. 
The same in Ten Parts, 255%) or 2s) 6d, 
each, sold separately. 


Cheap Edition, in 1 vol. Crown 8vo., 


6s. net. 
POEMS BY THE Way. Square crown 
8vo., 6s. 
*.* For Mr, William Morris’s other 


Works, see pp. 23, 30 and 32. 
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Poetry and the 
Morte Arthur: an Alliterative Poem 


of the Fourteenth Century. 
the Thornton MS., with Introduction, 
Notes and Glossary. By Mary MacLreop 


Banks. Fep. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Nesbit.—Zars awp Lecenvs. By E. 

Nessit (Mrs. HuBertT Buanp). First 

Series. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. Second Series. 


With Portrait. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Riley.— Ozp Fasuionep Roszs: 
Poems. By James Wuitcomp RILEY. 
I2mMo., 55. 


Romanes.—4 SzzzCTION FROM THE 
POEMS OF GEORGE FOHN ROMANES, A/.A., 
LL.D., F.R.S. With an Introduction by 
T. HERBERT WARREN, President of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. | 


Edited from | 


Drama—continued. 


Shakespeare. 


BOWDLER’S FAMILY SHAKESPEARE. 
With 36 Woodcuts. 1 vol. 8vo., 14s. 
Or in 6 vols. Fep. 8vo., 21s. 

THE SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
By Mary F. DunBar. 32mo., Is. 6d, 


Savage-Armstrong.—BazLaps or 
Down. By G. F. SavacE-ARMSTRONG, 
M.A., D.Litt. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Stevenson.—4 Caizp’s GARDEN oF 
Verses. By Ropert Louis STEVENSON. 
Fep. 8vo., 5s. 


Wagner.—7ve Nizetuncen Rivne. 
Done into English Verse by REGINALD 
RANKIN, B.A. of the Inner Temple, Barris- 
ter-at-Law. fed 4 


Vol. I. Rhine Gold, The Valkyrie. -Fep. 
8vo., 4s. 6d. 

Vol. Il. Siegfried, The Twilight “of ‘the 
Gods. Fcp. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


Fiction, Humour, &e. : 


Anstey (F.). 


Voces PoPvuti. 
‘Punch ’.) 
First Series. With 20 Illustrations by J. 
BERNARD PARTRIDGE. Cr. 8vo., 35. net. 
Second Series. With 25 Illustrations by J. 
BERNARD PARTRIDGE. Cr. 8vo., 35. net. 


THE Man rrom BLANKLEY’s, and 
other Sketches. (Reprinted from ‘ Punch’.) 
With 25 Illustrations by J. BERNARD 
PARTRIDGE. Crown 8vo., 3s. net. 


(Reprinted from 


Bailey.— My Lavy or ORanwGe: a 
Romance of the Netherlands in the Days of | 
With 8 Illustra- | 


Alva. 
tions. 


By H.C. BatLey. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Beaconsfield (THe Eart oF). 


NOvELS AND TALES. 
in 11 vols. Crown 8vo., 
in sets at 5s. net. 


Vivian Grey. Sybil. 
The Young Duke, etc. | Henrietta Temple. 
Alroy, Ixion, etc. Venetia. 
Contarini Fleming, | Coningsby. 

etc. | Lothair. 
Tancred. ; Endymion. 


Novets AnD Tarces. THE HvuGaH- 
ENDEN EpiTion. With 2 Portraits and 
ir Vignettes. 11 Vols. Crown 8vo., 42s. 


Churchill.—S4vroza: a Tale of the 


Revolution in Laurania. By WunsToNn 
SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


Complete 
Is. 6d. each, or 


Crawford.— 7#£ AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
4A Tramp. By J. H. CrRawrorp. With a 
Photogravure Frontispiece ‘The Vagrants,’ 
by FrEeD. WALKER, and 8 other Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 


Creed.—Z7x#e Vicar or Sr. Luke's. 
By S1pyL CREED. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Dougall.—Bzccars Art. By L. 
DovuGaLi. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Doyle (A. Conan). 


Micaw Crarke: A Tale of Mon- 


mouth’s Rebellion. With 1o Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

THE Rerocezs: A Tale of the 
Huguenots. With 25 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 

THe Stark Muwro LerTrers. Cr. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE POLESTAR, 
and other Tales. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Dyson. —THer GoLp-STEALERS: a 


Story of Waddy. By Epwarp Dyson, 
Author of ‘Rhymes from the Mines,’ etc. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Farrar (F. W., DEAN oF CANTER- 
BURY). 
DARKNESS AND DAWW: of, Scenes 
in the Days of Nero. An Historic Tale. 
Cr. 8vo., 6s, net. 
GATHERING CLoups: a Tale of the 
Days of St. Chrysostom. Cr. 8vo., 6s. net.. 
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Fiction, Humour, &¢.—continued. 


Fowler (Eviru H.). 
Tue YounG PRETENDERS. A Story 
of Child Life. With 12 Illustrations by 
Sir PuiLip BuRNE-JoNES, Bart. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 


THe PROFESSOR’S CHILDREN. With 
24 Illustrations by ErHeEL Kate BurGEss. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Francis (M. E.). 
FIANDER 'S Wipow. 
VzeomAan FLEETWOOD. 


PASTORALS OF DORSET. 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Crs SVOmOs. 
Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
With 8 


Froude.— Zwz Two Cuiers or Don- 
Boy: an Irish Romance ofthe Last Century. 
By James A. FroupDE. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Gurdon.—Wemories awd FAwnciEs: 
Suffolk Tales and other Stories; Fairy 
Legends; Poems; Miscellaneous Articles. 


By the late Lapy Cam1LLA GurRpoN. Cr. 
8vO0., 55. 

Haggard (H. Riper). 
ALLAN QUATERMAIN. With 31 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Artan’s Wire. With 34 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Bearrice. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


BLack HEART AND Warre HEaRrr, 
AND OTHER STORIES. With 33 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


CzrzoPATRA. With 2g Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

CoLtowEL Quaritcu, V.C. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Dawn. With 16 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Dr. THERNE. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Eric BricuTeves. With 51 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


HEART OF THE WoRLD. 
Illustrations. 


With 15 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
JoAw Hasre. With 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Maiwa’s REVENGE. Cr. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 
LysseTH. With 26 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Monrezuma’s DAuGHTER. With 24 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Haggard (H. Riper)—continued. 
Mr. Meeson’s Witt. With 16 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Napa THE Lity. With 23 Ilustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


SHe. With 32 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 


SwALLow: a Tale ofthe Great Trek. 
With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


THe PEOPLE oF THE Misr. With 
16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


THE WrircH’s Heap. With 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
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Haggard and Lang.— 7xzWor_p’s 
Desire. By H. Riper HaGcarp and 
ANDREW Lanc. With 27 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. i 


Harte.—Jw rue Carouinez Woops. 
By Bret Harre. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d, 


Hope.—Zve Hearr or PRINCESS 
Osré. By ANTHONY Hope. With g Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Howard (Lady Maser). 


THE Unvoinc oF Joun BREWSTER. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


THE FAILURE OF SUCCESS. Crown 


8vo., Os. 


Jerome.—Sxercwes in LAVENDER: 
BLUE AND GREEN. By JEROME K. JEROME, 
Author of ‘Three Men in a Boat,’ etc. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Joyce.—Ozd Cetric Romances. 
Twelve of the most beautiful of the Ancient 
Irish Romantic Tales. Translated from the 
Gaelic, By Pi Wa Joyce, UL. DS (Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 


Lang.—A Mowx or Fire; a Story 
of the Days of Joan of Arc. By ANDREW 
Lanc. With 13 Illustrations by SeLwyn 
IMAGE. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Levett-Yeats (S.). 


THE CHEVALIER D’ AurRiIAc. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 


THE Traitor’s Way. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
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Fiction, Humour, &¢.—continued. 


Lyall (Epna). 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SLANDER. 

Fep. 8vo., 1s., sewed. | 

Presentation Edition. With 20 Illustra- 

tions by LaNncELoT SPEED, Crown 

8vo., 2s. 6d. net. | 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A TRUTH. | 

Fcep. 8vo., 1s., sewed; ts. 6d., 


cloth. 
Doreen. The Story of a Singer. 


Crown 8vo., 6s. 
WavrarinG Men. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


HlorpE THE HERMIT: a Romance of 
Borrowdale. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Marchmont.—lv rz Name oF A| 
Woman: a Romance. By ARTHUR W. | 


MarcumontT. With 8 Illustrations. Crown | 
8vo., 6s. | 


Mason and Lang. —Parsow KELLY. 
By A. E. W. Mason and ANDREW Lana, 
_ Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Max Miller. — Dezvrscvz Liese 
(German Love): Fragments from the 
Papers of an Alien. Collected by F. Max | 
MULLER. ‘Translated from the German by | 
G. A. M. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Melville (G. J. WuyrTe). 


The Gladiators. 
The Interpreter. 
Good for Nothing. Digby Grand, 

The Queen’s Maries. General Bounce, 


Crown 8vo,, 1s. 6d. each. 


Holmby House. 
Kate Coventry. 


| 
| 
| 


Merriman.—/xo7samu. A Story ot | 
the Indian Mutiny. By Henry SETON | 
MERRIMAN. With Frontispiece and Vig- 
nette by H. G. Massey. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Morris (WIL.1Am). 


THE SUNDERING FLOOD. 
7s. 6d. 


| 
THE WATER OF THE Wondrous | 


Cre svor 


ISLES. Crown 8vo., 75s. 6d. | 
THE Wert AT THE Wortov’s Env. | 
2 vols. 8vo., 28s. 


Tut Woop Bevonp THE WORLD. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THe STORY OF THE GLITTERING | 
PLAIN, which has been also called The 
Land of the Living Men, or The Acre of 
the Undying. Square post 8vo., 5s. net. 


' Morris (WiLii1am)—continued. 


THE Roors or rue Mouwnrauns, 
wherein is told somewhat of the Lives of 
the Men of Burgdale, their Friends, their 
Neighbours, their Foemen, and_ their 
Fellows-in-Arms. Written in Prose and 
Verse. Square crown 8vo., 8s. 


A TALE oF THE HOUSE OF THE 
WoLrines, and all the Kindreds of the 
Mark. Written in Prose and Verse. 
Square crown 8vo., 6s. 


A Dream oF Jo.nw BALL, AND A 
Kine’s Lésson. 12m0., ts. 6d. 


News rrom Noww#ere, or, An 
Epoch of Rest. Being some Chapters. 
from an Utopian Romance. Post 8vo., 
Is, 6d. 


THE STORY OF GRETTIR THE STRONG. 
Translated from the Icelandic by Errikr 
MaGnusson and WiLL1am Morris. Cr. 
8vo., 55. net. 

THREE NoRTHERN Love STORIES, 
AND OTHER TALES. ‘Translated from the 
Icelandic by ErrixrR MaGnutsson and 
WiLiiAm Morris. Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 


*.* For Mr. William Morris’s other 
Works, see pp. 20, 30 and 32. 


Newman (CARDINAL). 


Loss AnD Gain: The Story of a 
Convert. Crown 8vo. Cabinet Edition, 
s.; Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. 


CazrzisTA: A Tale of the Third. 


Century. Crown 8vo. Cabinet Edition, 
s.; Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. 


Phillipps-Wolley.— Swap: a Legend 
of the Lone Mountain. By C. PHILLIPPs- 
WoL.LeEy. With 13 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 


Raymond.—Zwo Men o’ Menoir. 
By WALTER RayMOND. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Ridley. —Awve Marnivarinc. By 
AxicE RipLtey, Author of ‘The Story of 
Aline’. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Sewell (EvizaBetu M.). 
A Glimpse of the World. | Amy Herbert 


Laneton Parsonage. Cleve Hall. 
Margaret Percival. Gertrude. 
Katharine Ashton. Home Life. 
The Earl’s Daughter, After Life. 
The Experience of Life. | Ursula. Ivors. 


Cr. 8vo., 1s. 6d. each cloth plain. 2s. 6d.. 


each cloth extra, gilt edges. 
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Somerville (E. G.) and Ross| Walford (L. B.)—continued. 
(Martin). THe Basy’s GRANDMOTHER. Cr. 
SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN TRisH | 8vo., 25. 6d. 

R.M. With 31 Illustrations by E. CE. Cousins. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

SOMERVILLE. Crown 8vo., 6s. | TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. Cr 
THe REAL CHARLOTTE. Crown | ae! 

8vo., 35. 6d. | Pautrve. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
THE Sirver fox. Cr. 8vo., 38. 64.| pie Neprersy. 


‘Stevenson (Rogert Louis). | 
THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYLL | 


AND Mr. Hyde. Fcp. 8vo., Is. sewed. 
1s. 6d. cloth. 
DHE STRANGE (CASE (OF DR: 


YERKYLL AND MR. HYDE; WITH OTHER 
FABLES. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. { 

More NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS—THE 
DYNAMITER. By RoBert Louis STEVED- | 
son and FANNY VAN DE GRIFT STEVEN- 
son. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

THE Wronwc Box. By RosBeErt | 
Louis STEVENSON and LLoyp OSBOURNE, 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


‘Suttner.—Lav Down Your Arms 
(Die Waffen Nieder): The Autobiography 
of Martha von Tilling. By BERTHA VON 
SutTner. Translated by T. Hoimes,. 
Gi Bvornrs0d. 


Swan.—BALcLasr. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Trollope (ANTHONY). 
THE Warven. Cr. 8vo., Is. 6d. 
BARCHESTER TOWERS. Cr.8vo.,15.6d. 


Walford (L. B.). | 
Owe OF OURSELVES. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
THe INTRUDERS. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. | 
LEDDY MARGET. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. | 
iva KiztpAre: a Matrimonial a 

blem. Crown 8yo., 2s. 6d. 
Mr. SMITH: a Part of his Life. | 


Crown 8vo., 


By Myra Swan. 


Ward.—Owe Poor ScRUPLE. 


2s. 6d. | 


Cis SvVOun2SeOae 


Shins IshSiwoear OF A Warr (Or. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A STIFF-NECKED GENERATION. Cr. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Nan, and other Stories. Cr. 8vo., 
2s. 6d. ; 

Tak Miscnrer of Monica. Cr. 
8vo.,.25. 6d. 

THe OnE Goopv Guesr. Cr. 8vo. 
2S. 0a 

‘ProuGHED, and other Stories. 


Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
THe MATCHMAKER. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
By 
Mrs. WILFRID WarpD. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
West.— Zomunp FULLesSTon; ot, 

The Family Evil Genius. By B. B. WEst, 

Author of ‘Half Hours with the Million- 

aires,’ etc. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


| Weyman (STANLEY). 


THE HOUSE OF THE Wozrr. With 


Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 8vo., 
3s. Od. 
A GENTLEMAN OF FRAWCE. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
THE Rev Cockaveé. With Frontis- 
piece and Vignette. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
SHREWSBURY. With 24 Illustra- 


tions by CLauDE A. SHEPPERSON. Cr. 
8vo., 6s. 

SopH7A. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo., 6s, 


Popular Science (Natural History, &.). 


Butler.—Ovr Housenorp INSECTS. | 
An Account of the Insect-Pests found in 
Dwelling-Houses. By Epwarp A. BuTLER, 
B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.), With 113 Illustra- 


tions. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Furneaux (W.). 
THE Ovurpoor Worzp; or The 
Young Collector’s Handbook. With 18 


Plates (16 of which are coloured), and 549 


Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
gilt edges, 6s. net. 


Furneaux (W.)—continued. 


Burrerriizs anp Morus (British). 
With 12 coloured Plates and 241 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., gilt 
edges, 6s. net. 


Lirk IN Ponds AND STREAMS. 
With 8 coloured Plates and 331 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8yo., gilt 
edges, 6s, net. 


i 


THE SEA AnD ITs Livinc Wonvers. 


With 12 Plates and 303 Woodcuts. 8vo., 
gilt edges, 7s. net. 

THE Tropicar Worip. With 8 
Plates and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo., gilt 


edges, 7s. net. 

THE PotaR Worztp. With 3 Maps, 
8 Plates and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo., gilt 
edges, 7s. net. 

THE SUBTERRANEAN Worzip. With 
3 Maps and 80 Woodcuts. 8vo., gilt 
edges, 7s. net. 


Helmholtz.—/oruzar Lecrures on 
SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. By HERMANN VON 
HELMHOLTZ. With 68 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. each. 


Hudson (W. H.). 

Birps AND Man. Large crown 
8vo., 6s. net. 

Nature tn Downzanp. With 12 
Plates and r4 Illustrations in the Text by 
A. D. McCormick. 8vo., Ios. 6d. net. 

BririsH Birps.. With a Chapter 
on Structure and Classification by FRANK 
E. BEDDARD, F.R.S. With 16 Plates (8 
of which are Coloured), and over roo IIlus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., gilt 
edges, 6s. net. 

Birps iv Lonpow. With 17 Plates 
and 15 Illustrations in the Text, by BRYAN 
Hoox, A. D. McCormick, and from 
Photographs from Nature, by R. B. 
LopGE. $8vo., 12s. 


Proctor (RicHarp A.). 
LicguT SCIENCE FOR LEISURE HouRS 


Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. | 


Vol. I. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


liar Essays on Scientific Subjects. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 

PLEASANT Ways in Science. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 

NATURE STuvies. By R.A. Proc- 
TOR, GRANT ALLEN, A, WILSon, T. 


Foster and E. Cropp. . Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d- 
LEISURE READINGS. By R.A. PRoc- 

TOR, E. CLopp, A. Witson, T. Foster 

and A. C. RANyARD. Cr. 8vo,, 3s. 6d. 

*,” For Mr. Proctor’s other books see pp. 14 

and 28, and Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s 
Catalogue of Scientific Works. 
Stanley.—A Famiziar Hisrory oF 

BirDs. By E. STANLEy, D.D., formerly 

Bishop of Norwich. With 160 IIlustrations. 

Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Wood (REv. J. G.). 

Homes witHour Hanps: A Descrip- 
tion of the Habitations of Animals, classed 
according to the Principle of Construc- 
tion. With 140 Illustrations. 8vo., gilt 
edges, 75. net. : 

LIvsécTs AT Home: A Popular Ac- 
count of British Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. With 700 
Illustrations. 8vo., gilt edges, 7s. net. 

Our oF Doors; a Selection of 
Original Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With rx Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

STRANGE DWELLINGS: a Description 
of the Habitations of Animals, abridged 
from ‘Homes without Hands’. With 60 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

Pertand Revisiren. With 33 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


Works of 


Gwilt.—Aw LEwcycror“p14 or AR- 
CHITECTURE. By JOSEPH GwiLtT, F.S.A. 
With 1700 Engravings. Revised (1888), 


with Alterations and Considerable Addi- | 


tions by WyaTT PAPWoRTH. 


Maunder (SaMvuEL). 
BioGRAPHICAL TREASURY. 
Supplement brought down to 1889. 
Rey. James Woop. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 


8vo., 21s. net. 


With 
By 


TREASURY OF GEOGRAPHY, Physical, | 


Historical, Descriptive, and Political. 
With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 
THe Treasury oF BisLreE Kwow- 
LEDGE. By the Rey. J. Ayre, M.A. With 


5 Maps, 15 Plates, and 300 Woodcuts. | 


Fep. 8vo., 6s. 


TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE AND LIB- 


RARY OF REFERENCE. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 
Historical TREASURY. Fcp.8vo. 6s 


Reference. 

| Maunder (SamMvEL)—continued. 

THE TREASURY OF BoTany. Edited 
by J. Livptey, F.R.S., and T. Moore, 
F.L.S. With 274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel 
Plates. 2 vols. Fecp. 8vo., 12s. 


Roget. — 7vzsaurus or Eweisy 

| Worps AND Pyrases. Classified and Ar- 

ranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of 

Ideas and assist in Literary Composition. 

| By Perer Mark Rocet, M.D., F.R.S, 
Recomposed throughout, enlarged and im- 
proved, partly from the Author’s Notes, and 
with a full Index, by the Author’s Son, 
Joun Lewis RoGET. Crown 8vo., gs. net. 

Willich.--Poruzar Tazzzs for giving 
information for ascertaining the value of 
Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church Property, 
the Public Funds, etc. By CHarLtes M. 
Wi.uicuH. Edited by H. BENcE JoneEs. 
Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 
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Children’s Books. 


Adelborg.—Czz4an PETER AND THE 
CHILDREN OF GRUBBYLEA. By OTTILIA 
ADELBORG. ‘Translated from the Swedish 
by Mrs. GraHam Wa.uas, With 23 
Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to., boards, 
3s. 6d. net. 


Brown.—7Zwe Book or SAinTs AND 
FRIENDLY BEaAsTs. By ABBIE FARWELL 
Brown. With 8 Illustrations by Fanny Y. 
Cory. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. net. 


Buckland.— 7woLirriteRuNAWAYs. 
Adapted from the French of Louis DEs- 
NoyERS. By JAMES BuckLAND. With rro 
Illustrations by Ceciv’ ALpiIn. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


Corbin and Going.—Uxcuivs oF 
THE SEA. By Marte OVERTON CORBIN 
and CHARLES Buxton Gorinc. With Draw- 
ings by F.I. Bennetr. Oblong 4to., 3s. 6d. 


Crake (Rev. A. D.). 


Evwy tHE Fair; or, The First 
Chronicle of Hscendune. Cr. 8vo., 2s. net. 

ALFGAR THE DANE; or, The Second 
Chronicle of 7Escendune. Cr. 8vo. 2s. net. 

THE Rivat Heres: being the Third 
and Last Chronicle of scendune. Cr. 
8vo., 25. net. 

THE House or Warverne. A Tale 
of the Cloister and the Forest in the Days 
of the Barons’ Wars. Crown 8vo., 2s. net. 

Brian firz-Counr. A Story of 


Wallingford Castle and Dorchester 
Abbey. Cr. 8vo., 2s. net. 


Henty (G. A.).—EbpIrep By. 


Yure Locs: A Story-Book for Boys. 
By Various AuTHors. With 61 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 3s. net. 


Yur“ Tipe Yarns: a Story-Book 


for Boys. By Varrous AutTHorRs. With 
45 llustrations. Cr. 8vo., gilt edges, 3s. 
net. 


Lang (ANDREW).—EDITED By. 
THE Vioter Fairy Book. With 8 


Coloured Plates and 54 other Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 6s. 
Tue Biue Farry Book. With 138 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 6s. 
THE Rep Farry Book. With 100 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 6s. 


THe GREEN Farry Book. With gg 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 6s. 


THE Grey Fairy Book. With 65 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 6s. 


Lang (AnpREwW)—EDITED By—cont. 


THe Yerrow Farry Boor. With 
104 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., gilt edges, 6s. 

Tue Pink Farry Boox. With 67 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 6s. 

Tue Brue Poetry Boor. With 100 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 6s. 

THe True Story Book. With 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 6s. 

Tue Rev True Story Book. With 
100 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., gilt edges, 6s. 

Tue Animat Srory Book. With 
67 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., gilt edges, 6s. 

THe RED Book or ANIMAL STORIES. 
With 65 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., gilt 
edges, 6s. 

THE ARABIAN NicHTS ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS. With 66 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
gilt edges, 6s. 

Meade (L. T.). 
Davby’s Boy. With8 Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo., 3s. net. 


DEB AND THE DUCHESS. 
Illustrations. 


With 7 

Crown 8vo., 3s. net. 

THe BeresrorDd Prize. With 7 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo., 3s. net. 


THe House or Surprises. With 6 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


Murray. — /rower Lecenps ror 
CHILDREN. By H1tpa Murray (the Hon. 
Mrs. Murray of Elibank). Pictured by J. 
S. Evanp. With numerous Coloured and 
other Illustrations. Oblong 4to., 6s. 


Penrose.—Cwuzsyv: a 
By Mrs. PENROSE. 


Nuisance. 
With Illustrations. 


Praeger (Rosamonp), 


THE ADVENTURES OF THE THREE 
BoLtD BABES: HECTOR, HONORIA AND 
ALISANDER. A Story in Pictures. With 
24 Coloured Plates and 24 Outline Pic- 
tures. Oblong 4to., 3s. 6d. 

THE FURTHER DOINGS OF THE THREE 
BoipD BaBles. With 24 Coloured Pictures 
and 24 Outline Pictures. Oblong 4to.,3s.6d. 


Stevenson.—4 Curzp’s GARDEN oF 
Verses. By RoBert Louis STEVENSON. 
Fecp. 8vo., 5s. 


Tappan.—Ozp Barzravs iv Prose. 
By Eva Marcn Tappan. With 4 Illus- 
trations by Fanny Y. Cory. Crown 8vo., 
4s. 6d. net. 
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Upton (Fiorence K. anp BErrua). 


THE ADVENTURES OF Two DurTcu 
DOLLS AND A ‘ GOLLIWOGG’. 
Coloured Plates and numerous IIlustra- 
tions in the Text. Oblong 4to., 6s. 


THE Gorzriwoce’s Bicyvcre Crue. 
With 31 Coloured Plates and numerous 
Illustrations in the Text. Oblong 4to., 6s. 


THE GOLLIWOGG AT THE SEASIDE. 
With 31 Coloured Plates and numerous 
Illustrations in the Text. Oblong 4to., 6s. 


With 31 } 
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Upton (FLorence K. ann Berrua) 


—continued. 


THE GotLiwoce in War, With 31 
Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to., 6s. 


THE GoLtiwoce’s PoLaR ADVEN- 
TURES. With 31 Coloured Plates. Ob- 
long 4t0., 6s. 

THE GOLLIWOGG’S © AUTO-GO-CART. 
With 31 Coloured Plates and numerous. 
Illustrations in the Text. Oblong 4to., 6s. 


THE Vece-Mews Revence. With 
31 Coloured Plates and numerous Illus 
trations in the Text. Oblong 4to., 6s, 


The Silver Library. 


Crown 8vo. 


Arnold’s (Sir Edwin) Seas and Lands, With 


71 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
Bagehot’s (W.) Biographical Studies, 35. 6d. 
Bagehot’s (W.) Economic Studies. 35. 6d. 
Bagehot’s (W.) Literary Studies. With Portrait. 
3 vols, 35. 6d. each. 
Baker’s (Sir S. W.) Eight Years in Ceylon. 
With 6 Illustrations. 35. 6d, 


Baker’s (Sir S. W.) Rifle and Hound in Ceylon. 
With 6 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


Baring-Gould’s (Rey. S.) Curious Myths of the 
Middle Ages. 35. 6d. 

Baring-Gould’s (Rey. S.) Origin and Develop- 
ment of Religious Belief. 2vols. 35. 6d.each. 


Becker’s (W. A.) Gallus: or, Roman Scenes in the 
Time of Augustus. With 26 Illus. 35. 6d. 


Becker’s (W. A.) Charicles: or, Illustrations of 
the Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
With 26 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


Bent’s (J. T.) The Ruined Cities of Mashona- | 


land. With 117 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


Brassey’s (Lady) A Voyage in the ‘Sunbeam’. | 


With 66 Illustrations. 935. 6d. 


Churchill’s (W. Spencer) The Story of the 
Malakand Field Force, 1897. 
and Plans. 35. 6d. 


Clodd’s (E.) Story of Creation: a Plain Account 
of Evolution. With 77 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


Conybeare (Rey. W. J.) and Howson’s (Very 
Rey. J. 8.) Life and Epistles of St. Paul. 


With 46 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
Dougall’s (L.) Beggars All: a Novel. 35. 6d. 
Doyle’s (A. Conan) Micah Clarke. A Tale of 


Monmouth’s Rebellion. With ro [Ilusts. 35. 6d. 


Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Captain of the Polestar, 
and other Tales. 35. 6d. 


Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Refugees: A Tale of 
the Huguenots. With2s5lIllustrations. 356d. 


With 6 Maps | 


AG Oe 


EACH VOLUME. 


Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Stark Munro Letters.. 
35. 6d. 
Froude’s (J. A.) The History of England, from 


the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. 12 vols. 35. 6d. each. 


Froude’s (J. A.) The English in Ireland. 
Ios, 6d, 


Froude’s (J. A.) The Divorce of Catherine of 
Aragon. 35. 6d. 


Froude’s (J. A.) The Spanish Story of the 
Armada, and other Essays. 35. 6d. 


Froude’s (J.A.) English Seamen in the Sixteenth 
Century. 35. 6d. 


Froude’s (J. A.) Short Studies on Great Sub- 
jects. 4 vols. 35. 6d. each. 


Froude’s (J. A.) Oceana, or England and Her 
Colonies. With 9g Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


Froude’s (J. A.) The Council of Trent. 35. 6d. 


Froude’s (J. A.) The Life and Letters of 
Erasmus. 35. 6d. 


Froude’s (J. A.) Thomas Carlyle: a History of 
his Life. 
1795-1835. 2 vols. 75. 


Froude’s (J. A.) Cassar: a Sketch. 


Froude’s (J. A.) The Two Chiefs of Dunboy: an 
Irish Romance of the Last Century. 35. 6d. 


Froude’s (J. A.) Writings, Selections from. 
35. 6d. 


Gleig’s (Rev. G. R.) Life of the Duke of 
Wellington. With Portrait. 35. 6d. 


Greville’s (C. C. F.) Journal of the Reigns of 
King George IY., King William IY., and 
Queen Victoria. 8 vols., 35. 6d, each, 


Haggard’s (H. R.) She: A History of Adventure. 
With 32 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan Quatermain 
20 Illustrations 35. 6d, 


3 vols. 


1834-1881. 2vols. 75. 
35. 6d. 


With 
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Haggard’s (H. R.) Colonel Quaritch, V.C.: a 
Tale of Country Life. With Frontispiece 
and Vignette. 35. 6d. 


Haggard’s (H. R.) Cleopatra. 


tions. 35. 6d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Eric Brighteyes. With 51 
Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


Haggard’s (H. R.) Beatrice. 
and Vignette. 35. 6d. 


Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan’s Wife. With 34 Illus- 
trations. 35. 6d. 

Haggard (H. R.) Heart of the World. 
15 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Hag¢gard’s (H. R.) Montezuma’s Daughter. With 
25 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Hagégard’s (H. R.) Swallow: a Tale of the Great 


With Frontispiece 


With 


Trek. With 8 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) The Witch’s Head. With 
16 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Mr. Meeson’s Will. With 


16 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


Haggard’s (H. R.) Nada the Lily. With 23 
Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


Haggard’s(H.R.) Dawn. With 16 Illusts. 35. 6d. 


Haggard’s (H. R.) The People of the Mist. With 
16 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


Haggard’s (H. R.) Joan Haste. 
trations. 35. 6d. 


With 20 Illus- 


Haggard (H. R.) and Lang’s (A.) The World’s | 


Desire. With 27 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
Harte’s (Bret) In the Carquinez Woods and 
other Stories. 35. 6d. 


Helmholtz’s (Hermann von) Popular Lectures 
on Scientific Subjects. With 68 Illustrations. 
2 vols. 35. 6d. each. 


Hope’s (Anthony) The Heart of Princess Osra. 
With g Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Howitt’s (W.) Visits to Remarkable Places. 
With 80 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


Jefferies’ (R.) The Story of My Heart: My 
Autobiography. With Portrait. 35. 6d. 


Jefferies’ (R.) Field and Hedgerow. With 
Portrait. 35. 6d. 

Jefferies’ (R.) Red Deer. With 17 Illusts. 35. 6d, 

Jefferies’ (R.) Wood Magic: a Fable. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette by E. V. B. 35. 6d. 

Jefferies (R.) The Toilers of the Field. With 


Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury Cathedral. 
35. 6d. 

Kaye (Sir J.) and Malleson’s (Colonel) History 
of the Indian Mutiny “of 1857-8. 6 vols. 
3s. 6d. each, 

Knight’s (E. F.) The Cruise of the ‘Alerte’: 
the Narrative of a Search for Treasure on 
the Desert Island of Trinidad. With 2 
Maps and 23 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Knight’s (E. F.) Where Three Empires Meet: a 
Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Gilgit. With a Map 
and 54 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


With 29 Illustra- 


The Silver Library—continued. 


Knight’s (E. F.) The ‘Falcon’ on the Baltic: a 
Coasting Voyage from Hammersmith to 
Copenhagen in a Three-Ton Yacht. With 
Map and iz Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


Kostlin’s (J.) Life of Luther. With 62 Illustra- 
tions and 4 Facsimiles of MSS. 35. 6d. 

Lang’s (A.) Angling Sketches. With 20 Illustra- 
tions. 35. 6d. 


Lang’s (A.) Custom and Myth: Studies of Early 
Usage and Belief. 35. 6d. 


Lang’s (A.) Cock LaneandCommon-Sense, 25. 6d. 


Lang’s (A.) The Book of Dreams and Ghosts, 
35. 6. 


Lang’s (A.) A Monk of Fife: a Story of the 
Days of Joan of Arc. With 13 Illustrations. 
35. 6d. 

Lang's (A.) Myth, Ritual, and Religion. 2 vols. 7s. 


Lees (J."A.) and Clutterbuck’s (W. J.) B. CG. 
1887, A Ramble in British Columbia. With 
Maps and 75 Illustrations. 35. 6d 


Levett-Yeats’ (S.) The Chevalier D’Auriac. 
35. 6d. 


Macaulay’s (Lord) Complete Works. ‘ Albany’ 
Edition. With x2 Portraits. 12 vols. 35. 6d. 
each. 


Macaulay’s (Lord) Essays and Lays of Ancient 
Rome, etc. With Portrait and 4 Illustrations 
to the ‘Lays’. 35. 6d. 


Macleod’s (H. D.) Elements of Banking. 35. 6d. 
Marshman’s (J. C.) Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock. 35. 6d. 


Merivale’s (Dean) History of the Romans 
under the Empire. 8 vols. 35. 6¢. each. 


Merriman’s (H. S.) Flotsam: A Tale of the 
Indian Mutiny. 35. 6d. 


Mill’s (J. 8.) Political Economy. 35. 6d. 
Mill’s (J. S.) System of Logic. 35. 6d. 


Milner’s (Geo.) Country Pleasures: the Chroni- 
cle of a Year chieflyin a Garden. 35. 6d. 


Nansen’s (F.) The First Crossing of Greenland. 
With 142 Illustrations anda Map. 3». 6d. 


Phillipps-Wolley’s (C.) Snap: a Legend of the 
Lone Mountain Withrg Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


Proctor’s (R. A.) The Orbs Around Us, 35. 6d. 
Proctor’s (R. A.) The Expanse of Heaven. 35. 6d. 


Proctor’s (R. A.) Light Science for Leisure 
Hours. First Series. 35. 6d. 


Proctor’s (R. A.) The Moon. 35. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Worlds than Ours. 35.6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Our Place among Infinities : 
a Series of Essays contrasting our Little 
Abode in Space and Time with the Infinities 
around us. 35. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Suns than Ours. 35. 6d, 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Rough Ways made Smooth. 
35. 6d, 

Proctor’s(R.A.) Pleasant Ways in Science, 35.6d, 


Proctor’s (R. A.) Myths and Marvels of As- 
tronomy. 35. 6d. 
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Proctor’s (R. A.) Nature Studies. 35. 6d. 


Proctor’s (R. A.) Leisure Readings. By R. A. 
PROCTOR, EDWARD CLODD, ANDREW 
WILson, THOMAS FOSTER, and A. C, 
RANYARD. With Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


Rossetti’s (Maria F.) A Shadow of Dante. 35. 6d. 


Smith’s (R. Bosworth) Carthage and the Cartha- 
ginians. With Maps, Plans, etc. 35. 6d. 


Stanley’s (Bishop) Familiar History of Birds. 
With 160 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


Stephen’s (L.) The Playground of Europe (The 
Alps), With 4 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


Stevenson’s (R. L.) The Strange Case of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; with other Fables. 35.6d, 


Stevenson (R. L.) and Osbourne’s (LI.) The 
Wrong Box. 35. 6d. 

Stevenson (Robert Louis) and Stevenson’s 
(Fanny van de Grift) More New Arabian 
Nights.—The Dynamiter. 35. 6d. 

Trevelyan’s (Sir G. 0.) The Early History of 
Charles James Fox. 35. 6d. 


Weyman’s (Stanley J.) The House of the 
Wolf: a Romance. 35. 6d. 


Wood’s (Rey. J. G.) Petland Revisited. With 
33 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Wood’s (Rey. J. G.) Strange Dwellings. With 
60 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


Wood’s (Rey. J. G.) Out of Doors. With rr 
Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


Cookery, Doinestic 


Acton. — Movern Cooxery. By 
Eviza Acton. With 150 Woodcuts. Fcp. | 
8vo., 4s. 6d. 


Angwin.—SimurLe Hints on CHorce | 
oF Foop, with Tested and Economical 
Recipes. For Schools, Homes, and Classes | 
for Technical Instruction. By M.C. ANGwin, 
Diplomate (First Class) of the National 
Union for the Technical Training of Women, 
etc. Crown 8vo., Is. | 


Ashby.—AHzarrv in THE NURSERY. 
By Henry Asusy, M.D., F.R.C.P., Physi- 
cian to the Manchester Children’s Hospital. 
With 25 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. net. 


Bull (Tuomas, M.D.). 


Hnts TO MOTHERS ON THE Man- 
AGEMENT OF THEIR HEALTH DURING THE 
PERIOD OF PREGNANCY. Fcp. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 


THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF 
CHILDREN IN HEALTH AND J)ISEASE. 
Fep. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 


De Salis (Mrs:). 
A ta Move CooKery. With 


Coloured and other Illustrations. 

CAKES AND CoNnFECTIONS A LA 
Mone. Fcp. 8vo., ts. 6d. 

Docs: A Manual for Amateurs. 
Fep. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 

DRESSED GAME AND POULTRY A LA 
Move. Fcp. 8vo., 6d. 

DRESSED VEGETABLES A LA Mone. 
Fep. 8vo., 1s 6d. 

Drinks ALA Move Fcp.8vo., 1s.6d. 

Ewrr£es 4 tA Move. Fcp. 8vo., 
1s. 6d. . 


Management, &c. 
De Salis (Mrs.).—continued. 


FrorAL DecorarTions. Fcp. 8vo., 
Is. 6d. 


GARDENING A LA Move. Fcp. 8vo. 
Pattm ime getdbles aris) Od am barten lem 
Fruits, 1s. 6d. 

NarionaL Viawps ALA Move. Fep. 
8vo., Is. 6d. 


NeEw-LArD Eccs. Fcp. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 


Ovsrers A tA Move. Fcp. 8vo., 
Is. 6d. 

Puppincs AND PASTRY 4 LA Move. 
Fep. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 

SAavourlés ALA Move. Fcp. 8vo., 
1s. 6d. 

Soups AnD DressED FISH A LA 
Move. Fcp. 8vo., ts. 6d. 


SWEETS AND SUPPER DISHES A LA 
Move. Fep. 8vo., ts. 6d. 


Tempting DISHES FOR SMALL In- 
comes. Fep. 8vo., ts. 6d. 


WRINKLES AND JVOTIONS FOR 
Every HousEHOLD. Crown 8vo., Is. 6d. 


Lear.—Maicre Cookery. By H. L. 


Srpney LEAR. 16mo., 25, 


Poole.—CooKxERY FOR THE DIABETIC. 
By W. H. and Mrs. PooLr. With Preface 
by Dr. Pavy. Fcp. 8vo., as. 6d. 


Rotheram. — Houvsenorp CooKxery 
Recipes. By M. A. RorHeEraM, First Class 
Diplomée, National Training School of 
Cookery, London; Instructress to the Bed- 
fordshire County Council. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
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The Fine Arts and Musie. 


Burns and Colenso.—Livine aaa Kingsley.—A isrory or Frencr 
Tomy. By Ceci, L. Burns, R.B.A., and ART, 1100-1899. By RosEe G. KINGSLEY. 
RoBertT J. CoLenso, M.A., M.D. 40 Plates, |  8vo., 12s. 6d. net. 


rid by 8? ins., each Plate containing Two Kri eet 

, risteller.— Awprea Mawnrecna. 
Eisuies Gln AN geiials Midler eminent a oe KRISTELLER. English Edition by 
Hagares (0) une cathe Ineuie Snatomaticed, S. ARTHUR STronG, M.A., Librarian to the 
In a Portfolio, 7s. 6d. net. : ee? 


: if House of Lords, and at Chatsworth. With 
ei belly ie semanas By A a 26 Photogravure Plates and 162 Illustrations. 
Hamuin, A.M. With 229 Illustrations. mie Text. rast a SSN 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. Macfarren. — ZeécTures on pe 
Haweis (Rev. H. R.). mony. By Sir Georce A, MACFARREN- 
Music anpd Moraxs. With Portrait} 8v0- 12s. 
of the Author, and numerous Illustrations, | Morris (WILLIAM). 


Facsimiles, and Diagrams. Cr. 8vo.,6s.net. Hovrs AnD FEARS FoR ArT. Five 
My Musicat Lire. With Portrait Lectures delivered in Birmingham, Lon- 


of Richard Wagner and 3 Illustrations. don, etc., in 1878-1881. Cr 8vo., 4s. 6d. 
ROW eV Ons OSsNEE. An ABDRESS DELIVERED AT THE 
Huish, Head, and Longman.— DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES TO STUDENTS’ 
SAMPLERS AND TAPESTRY E MBROIDERIES. OF THE BIRMINGHAM MUNICIPAL SCHOOL 
By Marcus Be urs. Wil, Bas alsomM he OF ART ON 21ST FEBRUARY, 1894. 8vo., 
Stitchery of the Same,’ by Mrs. Heap; aes (ail teva. 


and ‘Foreign Samplers,’ by Mrs. C. J. 
LonGMAN. With 30 Reproductions in 
Colour, and 4o Illustrations in Mono- 
chrome. 4to, £2 2s. net. 
Hullah.—T7xz Hisrory or Movern 
Music. By JoHN Hutuau. 8vo., 8s. 6d. 


Jameson (Mrs. Anna). 
SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART, CcOon- 


taining Legends of the Angels and Arch- ARTS AND ITS PRODUCERS (1888) 


angels, the Evangelists, the Apostles, the AND THE ARTS AND CRAFTS OF TO-DAY 
Doctors of the Church, St. Mary Mag- (1889). 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 


dalene, the Patron Saints, the Martyrs, ARCHITECTURE AND HISTORY, AND 
il Se eae a WESTMINSTER ABBEY. Two ‘Papers 


Warrior-Saints of Christendom, as repre- ice : 
; ; With +. : | read before the Society for the Protection 
eee Sn eA MOUS, aioe tOuine® of Ancient Buildings. 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 


and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo., 20s. net. ee prot erareine voce .< B 
LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS ® : migewE ke Ca 
pag Members of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 


as represented in the Fine Arts, com- | F ; 

prising the Benedictines and Augustines, RoR eat . Re ae my WILLIAM 
and Orders derived from their Rules, the eae Se ghle NOS meer ao nere 
Mendicant Orders, the Jesuits, and the *,* For Mr. William Morris’s other 
Order of the Visitation of St. Mary. With | Works, see pp. 20, 23 and 32. 


11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol. Van Dyke.—4 Zexr-Book on rur 
8vo., Ios. net. | os 


; History oF PainTING. By JOHN C. VAN 
LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, OR Dyke. With rro Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


BLESSED ViRGINM ary. Devotional with | : 
and without the Infant Jesus, Historical | Willard. — History or Mopvern 


ART AND THE BEAUTY OF THE 
EARTH: a Lecture delivered at Burslem 
Town Hall, on October 13, 1881. 8vo., 
2s. Od. net. 

Some Hints on PATTERN-DESIGN- 
ING: a Lecture delivered at the Working 
Men’s College, London, on toth Decem- 
ber, 1881. 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 


from the Annunciation to the Assumption, ITALIAN ART. By ASHTON ROLLINS 
as represented in Sacred and Legendary | WiLrarp. With Photogravure Frontis- 
Christian Art. With 27 Etchings and Piece and 28 Full-page Illustrations. 8vo., 
165 Woodcuts. 1 vol. 8vo., Ios. net. 18s. net. 


THE History or Our Lorp, as ex-| Wellington.—A Descrirrive anp 
emplified in Works of Art, with that of | HisTorRicaAL CATALOGUE OF THE COLLEC- 
His Types, St. John the Baptist, and TIONS OF PICTURES AND SCULPTURE AT 
other persons of the Old and New Testa- APSLEY HousE, Lonpon. By Evertyn, 


ment. Commenced by the late Mrs.| Duchess of Wellington, Illustrated by 52: 
JAMESON; continued and completed by Photo-Engravings, specially executed by 
Lapy EasTLaKke. With 31 Etchings BRAUN, CLEMENT, & Co., of Paris. 2 vols., 


and 281 Woodcuts. 2vols. 8vo.,20s.net.| royal 4to., £6 6s. net. 
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Miscellaneous and Critical Works. 


Bagehot.—Zirerary Sruvizs. By 
WALTER BaGEHOT. With Portrait. 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. each. 


Baker. — Epucarion anv’ Lire: 
Papers and Addresses. By James H. 
Baker, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


Baring-Gould.— Curious Myrus or 
THE MIDDLE AGEs. By Rev. S. BaARING- 
GovuLp. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Baynes. — SHAKESPEARE STUDIES, 
and other Essays. By the late THomas 
SPENCER Baynes, LL.B., LL.D. Witha 
Biographical Preface by Professor LEwis 
CAMPBELL. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Charities Register, The Annual, 
AND DiGcesT: being a Classified Register 
of Charities in or available in the Metropolis. 
With an Introduction by C. S. Locn, Sec- 
retary to the Council of the Charity Organi- 
sation Society, London. 8vo., 4s. 


Christie Szzzecrep Essays. By 
RicHsaRD CopLrey CHRISTIE, M.A., Oxon. 
Hon. LL.D., Vict. Edited with a Memoir 
by W. A. Suaw, Litt.D. With Portraits 
and other Illustrations. 


Dickinson.—Kiwve Arravr in Corn- 
WALL. By W. Howsuip Dicxtnson, M.D. 
With 5 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


Erasmus.—7we Episrres or ERas- 
mus, from his Earliest Letters to his Fifty- 
second Year, arranged in Order of Time. 
English Translations from the Correspon- 
dence so arranged, with a Commentary con- 
firming the Chronological arrangement and 
supplying further Biographical Matter. By 
Francis MorGAan NICHOLS. 8vo., 18s. net. 


Essays in Paradox. By the Author 
of ‘Exploded Ideas ’and ‘Times and 
Days’, Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Evans.—Zve Awcrenr Srone [mu- 
PLEMENTS, WEAPONS AND ORNAMENTS OF 
GREAT SRITAIN. By Sir JoHN Evans, 
K.C.B. With 537 Illustrations. 8vo., 28s. 


Exploded Ideas, 4p Orver Essays. 
By the Author of ‘Times and Days’. 
8vo., 55S. 

Frost.— 4 Mepzey Book. 
GeEoRGE Frost, Author of ‘ Where is your 
Husband, and other Brown Studies’. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. net. 

Geikie.— Tz Vicar AnDuis FRIENDS. 
Reported by CunninGHAM GeIkiE, D.D., 
LL.D., late Vicar of St. Mary’s, Barnstaple. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 


Cr. 


By | 


Haggard.— A F4rmer’s Year: 
being his Commonplace Book for 1898. 
By H. Riwer Haccarp. With 36 Illus- 
trations by G. Leon LitrLe and 3 others. 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. net. 


Hodgson.—Ourcasr Essays Anp 
VERSE TRANSLATIONS. By SHADWORTH 
H. Hopcson, LL.D. €rown 8vo., 8s. 6d. 


Hoenig. — /wourries CONCERNING 
THE TACTICS OF THE FUTURE. By FRiTz 
Hoenic. With 1 Sketch in the Text and 5 
Maps. Translated by Captain H. M. Bower. 
8vo., 15s. net. 


Hutchinson.—Drzaus AnD THEIR 
Meanincs. By Horace G. HutTcuHInson. 
With many Accounts of Experiences sent 
by Correspondents, and Two Chapters 
_contributed mainly from the Journals of 
the Psychical Research Society on Tele- 
pathic and Premonitory Dreams. 8vo., 
gs. 6d. net. 


Jefferies (RicHarp). 

FIELD AND HebdGEROw: With Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

THE Story or My Hearr: my 
Autobiography. With Portrait and New 
Preface by C. J. LONGMAN. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Rep Deer. With 17 Illustrations 
by J. CHARLTON and H. Tunaty. Crown 

@ 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

THe TorcerRs oF THE Fie~p. With 
Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury 
Cathedral. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Woop Macic: a Fable. With Fron- 
tispiece and Vignette by E. V. B. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Jekyll (GerrRuDeE). 

Home AND GARDEN: Notes and 
Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a 
Worker in both. With 53 Illustrations 
from Photographs. 8vo., ros. 6d. net. 

Woop AND GARDEN: Notes and 
Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a 
Working Amateur. With 71 Photographs. 
8vo., Ios. 6d. net. 

Johnson (J. & J. H.). 

THe PATENTEES MANUAL: a 
Treatise on the Law and Practice of 
Letters Patent. 8vo., ros. 6d. 

An Eprirome or THE LAW AND 
PRACTICE CONNECTED WITH PATENTS 
FOR INVENTIONS, with a reprint of the 
Patents Acts of 1883, 1885, 1886 and 
1888. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Joyce.— Zuve Oricin snp History 

oF IRISH NAMES OF PLACES. By P. W. 

Joyce, LL.D. 2vols. Crown 8vo., 5s. each. 


LONGMANS & COS STANDARD AND GENERAL WORKS, 
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Lang (ANDREW). 
Lerrers TO Dsap Avruors. Fep. 
Svo., 2s. 6d. net. 
Booxs anp #Beoxmen. With 2 
Coloured Plates and- 17 Illustrations. | 


Fep. Svo., 2s. Gd, net. 
Ozxp FRIENDS. 
LETTERS ON LITERATURES. 

Svo., 2s. 6d. net. 

ESSAYS IN LITTLE. 
of the Author. Crown Svo., 25. 6a. 
Cock Lane anp Common-SENSE. 

Crown Svo., 3s. 6d. 

TxHE Book OF DREAMS AND GHOSTS 

Crown Svo., 35. 6d. 


Fep. 


Maryon.— How rxe Garven Grew. 
By Maup Maryox. With 4 Illustrations 
by Gorpon Bowne, Crown Svo., 5s. net. 


Matthews.—Vores on SPEECH- 
Maxinc. By Branper MatTHews. Fep. 
Svo., rs. 6d. net. 


Max Miiller (The Right Hon. F.). 
Cuips FRoM 4 GERMAN WorRxXSxoP. 
Vol. I. Recent Essays and Addresses, 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 
Vol. Il. Biographical Essays. 
Sve., 53. 
Vol. III. Essays on Language and Litera- | 
ture. Crown Svo., 5s. 


Vol. IV. Essays on Mythology and Foik i 


r Tmacn Us? .Sutherland.— 7wenrerx CenTrurr 


Lore. Crown Svo., 5s- 
inpia: WHAT CAN 17 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Milner.— Covwrry Preasures: the 
Chronicie of a Year chiefly in a Garden. 
By Grorce MiLner. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Morris.—Svevs or Cxance. Seven 
Lectures delivered on various Occasions. 
By WILuiaM Morris. Post 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


Myers.— Auman PERSONALITY, and 
its Survival of Bodily Death. By FREDERIc 
W. H. Myers, M.A. 2 vols. Svo. 


Parker and Unwin.— 722 Arr or 
BuizpinG 4 Home: a Collection of 
Lectures and Illustrations. By Barry 
ParRKER and RayMonp Unwix. With 68 
Full-page Plates. Svo., ros. 6d. net. 


Passmore.— Zzisur4sie SrTupies. 
By the Rev. T. H. Passmore, M.A. Cr. 
Svo., 4s. net. 

ConTENTS: The ‘ Religious Woman *— 


Preachments—Silly Ritual—The Tyranny 
of the Word—The Lectern—The Func 
tions of Ceremonial—Homo Creator—Con- 
cerning the Pun— Proverbia. 

10,000/12/or. : 


' Poore 


Fep. Svo., 2s. 6d. net. | 


With Portrait ; 


Crown 


| Pollock.—/axrs dusrev: her Con- 


temporaries and Herself. 
Herrrss PoLioce, 


By Wa ttTsr 
Cr. Svo., 38. 6d. net. 
(Georce Vivian, M.D.). 


Essays on Rurat Hvciens. With 
13 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 


Tre Dier.ing Houses. With 36 
Illustrations. Crown Svo., 3s. 6d. 
Rossetti. -.4 Sxapow or Danre: 


being an Essay towards studying Himself, 
his World and his Pilgrimage. ‘By Maria 
Francesca Rossetti. Crown Svo., 38. 6d. 


*. | Soulsby (Lucy H. M.). 


S7ray THOvGHTS READING. 
Fep. Svo,, 2s. 6d. net. 

STRAY THOUGHTS FOR GIRLS. 
ts. 6d. net. 

STRAY THOUGHTS 


on 
16mo., 


FOR MOTHERS AND 


TeacHERS. Fep. Svo., 2s. 6d. net. 
STRAP THOUGHTS FOR JINVWALIDS. 


T6mo., 2s. net. 
STRAY THOUGHTS 
Fep. Svo., 2s. 6d. net. 


ON CHARACTER: 


| Southey.— 7s CorrzsPoNDENCE OF 


ROSERTSOUTHEY WITH CAROLINE BOWLES. 
Edited by Epwarp Dowpbrn. $8vo., 148. 


| Stevens.— Ov ree Srowacs or Sirs 
AND THEIR C4RGOES. With Information re- 
garding Freights, Charter-Parties, etc. By 
Roserr WHITE STEVENS. $8vo., 218. 


INVENTIONS: a Forecast. By Groree 


SUTHERLAND, M.A. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6@. net. 


' Turner and Sutherland.— 7#s Ds- 


VELOPMENT OF AUSTRALIAN LITERATURE, 

By Henry Gres TurNER and ALEXANDER 
SUTHERLAND, With Portraits and IIlustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Warwick.—Procress in Womens 
EDUCATION IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE: being 
the Report of Conferences and a Congress 
held in connection with the Educational 
Section, Victorian Era Exhibition. Edited 
by the CounTEss oF Warwick. Cr. Svo. 6s. 


Weathers.—4 PracricaL Guine ro 
GaRDEN PLanrs. By JoHN WraTHERS, 
F.R.H.S. With 159 Diagrams. Svo., 21s. 
net 


Whittall—Frepericx r#e GRear 
on KinecraFr, from the Original Manu- 
script; with Reminiscences and Turkish 
Stones. By Sir J. Wittiam Wuirtarr, 
President of the British Chamber of Com- 
merce of Turkey. Svo., 7s. 6d. net. 
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